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TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


** A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo- 
sophy, and religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present day 
as an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so 
ago. Immense strides have been made within the present century in these 
branches of learning; Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology, and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated ; the 
language and sacred books of the Zoroastrians have been laid bare; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have been deciphered, and a 
group of scholars speak of still more recondite Accadian and Hittite monu- 
ments ; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to these 
subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public because they were con- 
tained for the most part in learned or expensive works, or scattered through- 
out the numbers of scientific periodicals. Messrs. TrUBNER & Co., ina spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the 
constantly-increasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a compre- 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the world.”— Times. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxxii.—748, with Map, cloth, price ars. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE : 
ITS PEOPLE, HISTORY, AND PRODUCTS. 


By the Hon. Sim W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.1., C.S.1, C.LE, LL.D., 


Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 


Being a Revised Edition, brought up to date, and incorporating the general 
results of the Census of 1881, 


“Tt forms a volume of more than 700 pages, and is a marvellous combination of 
literary condensation and research. It gives a complete account of the Indian 
Empire, its history, peoples, and products, and forms the worthy outcome of 
seventeen years of labour with exceptional opportunities for rendering that labour 
fruitful. Nothing could be more lucid than Sir William Hunter’s expositions of the 
economic and political condition of India at the present time, or more interesting 
than his scholarly history of the India of the past,”—The Times. 





TRUBNER'’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED :— 
Third Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi.—428, price 16s. 
ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OF THE PARSIS. 


By MARTIN HAUG, Pu.D., 


Late of the Universities of Tiibingen, Géttingen, and Bonn; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College. 


EDITED AND ENLARGED BY Dr. E. W. WEST. 


To which is added a Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. Hauce 
by Prof. E. P. Evans. 


I. History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Parsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 
II. Languages of the Parsi Scriptures. 
111. The Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis. 
IV. The Zoroastrian Religion, as to its Origin and Development. 

‘*< Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis,’ by the 
late Dr. Martin Haug, edited by Dr. E. W. West. The author intended, on his return 
from India, to expand the materials contained in this work into a comprehensive 
account of the Zoroastrian religion, but the design was frustrated by his untimely 
death. We have, however, in a concise and readable form, a history of the researches 
into the sacred writings and religion of the Parsis from the earliest times down to 
the present—a dissertation on the languages of the Parsi Scriptures, a translation 
of the Zend-Avesta, or the Scripture of the Parsis, and a dissertation on the Zoroas- 
trian religion, with especial reference to its origin and development.” —Times. 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. vili—176, price 7s. 6d. 


TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 
COMMONLY KNOWN AS “DHAMMAPADA.” 


With Accompanying Narratives. 


Translated from the Chinese by 8. BEAL, B.A., Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London. 


The Dhammapada, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Fausbéll, by Max Miiller’s English, and Albrecht Weber’s German 
translations, consists only of twenty-six chapters or sections, whilst the 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now translated by Mr. Beal, con- 
sists of thirty-nine sections. The students of Pali who possess Fausbdll’s 
text, or either of the above-named translations, will therefore needs want 
Mr. Beal’s English rendering of the Chinese version; the thirteen above- 
named additional sections not being accessible to them in any other form ; 
for, even if they understand Chinese, the Chinese original would be un- 


obtainable by them. 

Beal’s rendering of the Chinese translation is a most valuable aid to the‏ عور“ 
critical study of the work. It contains authentic texts gathered from ancient‏ 
eanonical books, and generally connected with some incident in the history of‏ 
Buddha. Their great interest, however, consists in the light which they throw upon‏ 
everyday life in India at the remote period at which they were written, and upon‏ 
the method of teaching adopted by the founder of the religion. The method‏ 
employed was principally parable, and the simplicity of the tales and the excellence‏ 
of the morals inculcated, as well as the strange hold which they have retained upon‏ 
ihe minds of millions of people, make them a very remarkable study.”— Times.‏ 

“Mr. Beal, by making it accessible in an English dress, has added to the great ser- 
vices he has already rendered to the comparative study of religious history.”—Acodemy. 

“© Valuable as exhibiting the doctrine of the Buddhists in its purest, least adul- 
terated form, it brings the modern reader face to face with that simple creed and rule 
of conduct which won its way overthe minds of myriads, and which is now nominally 
professed by 145 millions, who have overlaid its austere simplicity with innumerable 
ceremonies, forgotten itsmaxims, perverted its teaching, and so inverted its leading 
principle that a religion whose founder denied a God, now worships that founder as 


a god himself.” —Scotsman. 





TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv.—360, price ros. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
By ALBRECHT WEBER. 


Translated from the Second German Edition by JoHN Mann, M.A., and 
THEODOR ZACHARIAE, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. 


Dr. BUHLER, Inspector of Schools in India, writes :—‘* When I was Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in Elphinstone College, I frequently felt the 
want of such a work to which I could refer the students.” 

Professor CowELL, of Cambridge, writes :—‘‘It will be especially useful 
to the students in our Indian colleges and universities. I used to long for 
such a book when I was teaching in Caleutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Sanskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all they want on the subject.” 

Professor WHITNEY, Yale College, Newhaven, Conn., U.S.A., writes :— 
‘©T was one of the class to whom the work was originally given in the form 
of academic lectures. At their first appearance they were by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject ; and with their recent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

“Is perhaps the most comprehensive and lucid survey of Sanskrit literature 
extant. The essays contained in the volume were originally delivered as academic 
lectures, and at the time of their first publication were acknowledged to be by far 
the most learned and able treatment of the subject. They have now been brought 


up to date by the addition of all the most important results of recent research,”— 
Times. 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xii.—198, accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH OF 
THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 
By ROBERT N. CUST, 


The Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on his notice. Much had been written about the 
languages of the East Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to him that it might be of 
use to others to publish in an arranged form the notes which he had collected 
for his own edification. 


“Supplies a deficiency which has long been felt.” —Times. 

“The book before us is then a valuable contribution to philological science. It 
passes under review a vast number of languages, and it gives, or professes to give, in 
every case the sum and substance of the opinions and judgments of the best-informed 
writers.”—Saturday Review. 


Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo, pp. xii.—116, cloth, price 5s. 


THE BIRTH OF THE WAR-GOD. 
A Poem. By KALIDASA. 


Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse by 
امتفظ‎ T. 8. GrirrirH, M.A. 


>» ق‎ very spirited rendering of the Kumdrasambhava, which was first published 
twenty-six years ago, and which we are glad to see made once more accessible.” — 
Times. 

‘*Mr. Griffith’s very spirited rendering is well known to most who are at all 
interested in Indian literature, or enjoy the tenderness of feeling and rich creative 
imagination of its author.”—Jndian Antiquary. 

‘©We are yery glad to welcome a second edition of Professor Griffith’s admirable 
translation. Few translations deserve a second edition better.”—Atheneum. 








TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth, price 16s. 
A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 


By JOHN DOWSON, M.R.A.S., 
Late Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. 

“This not only forms an indispensable book of reference to students of Indian 
literature, but is also of great general interest, as it gives in a concise and easily 
accessible form all that need be known about the personages of Hindu mythology 
whose names are so familiar, but of whom so little is known outside the limited 
circle of savants.”—Times. 

“It is no slight gain when such subjects are treated fairly and fully in a moderate 
space ; and we need only add that the few wants which we may hope to see supplied 
in new editions detract but little from the general excellence of Mr. Dowson’s work.” 
—Saturday Review. 


Post 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. cxii.—172, cloth, price gs. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE KORAN. 


By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 
Translator of ‘‘ The Thousand and One Nights;” &c., .عن‎ 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by 
’ STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

٠» . . . Has been long esteemed in this country as the compilation of one of the 
greatest Arabic scholars of the time, the late Mr. Lane, the well-known translator of 
the ‘Arabian Nights.” . . . The present editor has emhanced the value of his 
relative’s work by divesting the text of a great deal of extraneous matter introduced 
by way of comment, and prefixing an introduction.” —Times. 

‘Mr. Poole is both a generous and a learned biographer. . . . Mr. Poole tells us 
the facts . . . so far as it is possible for industry and criticism to ascertain them, 
and for literary skill to present them in a condensed and readable form.”—English- 
man, Calcutta. 


Post 8vo, pp. vi.—368, cloth, price 14s. 


MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 
BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 


By MONIER WILLIAMS, D.C.L., 
Hon. LL.D. of the University of Caleutta, Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable Additions, 
with Illustrations and a Map. 

“In this volume we have the thoughtful impressions of a thoughtful man on some 
of the most important questions connected with our Indian Empire. . . . An en- 
lightened observant man, travelling among an enlightened observant people, Professor 
Monier Williams has brought before the public in a pleasant form more of the manners 
and customs of the Queen’s Indian subjects than we ever remember to have seen in 
any one work. He not only deserves the thanks of every Englishman for this able 
contribution to the study of Modern India—a subject with which we should be 
specially familiar—but he deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parsee or Hindu, 
Buddhist and Moslem, for his clear exposition of their manners, their creeds, and 
their necessities.” — Times. 


Post 8vo, pp. xliv.—376, cloth, ‘price 14 
METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 


With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from 
Classical Authors. 


By J. MUIR, C.1E., D.C.L., LU.D., Ph.D. 


«©. | , An agreeable introduction to Hindu poetry.”— Times. 

«|. A volume which may be taken as a fair illustration alike of the religious 
and moral sentiments and of the legendary lore of the best Sanskrit writers.”— 
Edinburgh Daily Review, 











TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi.—244, cloth, price 205. 


tebe Go bho 2 ALN; 
Or, ROSE GARDEN OF SHEKH MUSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ, 


Translated for the First Time into Prose and Verse, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 


By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 


“Tt is a very fair rendering of the original.” —Times. 

“The new edition has long been desired, and will be welcomed by all who take 
any interest in Oriental poetry. The Gulistan is a typical Persian verse-book of the 
highest order. Mr. Eastwick’s rhymed translation . . . has long established itself in 
a secure position as the best version of Sadi’s finest work.”—Academy. 


“It is both faithfully and gracefully executed.”— Tablet. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. viii.—4o8 and viii.—348, cloth, price 28s, 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 
By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON, Esq,, F.R.S., 


Late of the Bengal Civil Service ; Corresponding Member of the Institute ; Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour; late British Minister at the Court of Nepal, d&c., dc. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. J. 

Section I.—On the Kocch, 82604, and Dhimdl Tribes.—Part I. Vocabulary.— 
Part 11. Grammar.—Part 111. Their Origin, Location, Numbers, Creed, Customs, 
Character, and Condition, with a General Description of the Climate they dwell in. 
—Appendix. 

Section II.—On Himalayan Ethnology.—I. Comparative Vocabulary of the Lan- 
guages of the Broken Tribes of Népél.—II. Vocabulary of the Dialects of the Kiranti 
Language.—III. Grammatical Analysis of the Vayu Language. The Vayu Grammar. 
—IV. Analysis of the Béhing Dialect of the Kiranti Language. The Bahing Gram- 
mar.—V. On the Vayu or Hayu Tribe of the Central Himalaya.—VI. On tue Kiranti 
Tribe of the Central Himalaya. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. Il. 

Srction II].—On the Aborigines of North-Eastern India. Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Tibetan, 183006, and Garé Tongues. 

Section 1V.—Aborigines of the North-Eastern Frontier. 

Section V.—Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier. 

Srction VI.—The Indo-Chinese Borderers, and their connection with the Hima- 
layans and Tibetans. Comparative Vccabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Arakan. 
Comparative Vocabulary of Indo-Chinese Borderers in Tenasserim. 

Srction VII.—The Mongolian Affinities of the Caucasians.—Comparison and Ana- 
lysis of Caucasian and Mongolian Words. 

Section VIII.—Physical Type of Tibetans. 

Section IX.—The Aborigines of Central India.—Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Languages of Central India.—Aborigines of the Eastern Ghats.—Vocabu- 
lary of some of the Dialects of the Hill and Wandering Tribes in the Northern Sircars. 
—Aborigines of the Nilgiris, with Remarks on their Affinities Supplement to the 
Nilgirian Vocabularies.—The Aborigines of Southern India and Ceylon. 

Section X.—Route of Nepalese Mission to Pekin, with Remarks on the Water- 
Shed and Plateau of Tibet. 

Section XI.—Route from Kathmandu, the Capital of Nep&l, to Darjeeling in 
Sikim.—Memorandum relative to the Seven Cosis of Nepal. 

Section XII.—Some Accounts of the Systems of Law and Police as recognised in 
the State of Nepal. 

SEcTIon XIII.—The Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan, 
Népalese. 

SrecTion XIV.—Pre-eminence of the Vernaculars; or, the Anglicists Answered ; 
Being Letters on the Education of the People of India. 


** For the study of the less-known races of India Mr. Brian Hodgson’s ‘Miscellane- 
ous Essays’ will be found very valuable both to the philologist and the ethnologist.” 
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Third Edition, Two Vols., post 8vo, pp. viii.—268 and viii.—326, cloth, 
price 2Is. 


THE LIFE OR LEGEND OF GAUDAMA, 


THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With Annotations. 
The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmese Monks. 


By THE Ricut Rev. 2. BIGANDET, 
Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 
*«The work is furnished with copious notes, wnich not only illustrate the subject- 
matter, but form a perfect encyclopedia of Buddhist lore.”— Times. 


‘*A work which will furnish European students of Buddhism with a most valuable 
help in the prosecution of their investigations.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 
“‘Bishop Bigandet’s invaluable work.”—IJndian Antiquary. 


“Viewed in this light, its importance is sufficient to place students of the subject 
under a deep obligation to its author.”—Calcutta Review. 


“This work is one of the greatest authorities upon Buddhism.”—Dublin Review. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv. —420, cloth, price 18s. 


CHINESE BUDDHISM. 
A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 


By J. EDKINS, D.D. 
Author of “ China’s Place in Philology,” ““ Religion in China,” &c., &c. 


‘‘1t contains a vast deal of important information on the subject, such as is only 
to be gained by long-continued study on the spot.” —Athenewmn. 


“Upon the whole, we know of no work comparable to it for the extent of its 
original research, and the simplicity with which this complicated system of philo- 
sophy, religion, literature, and ritual is set forth.”—British Quarterly Review. 


‘‘The whole volume is replete with learning. . . . It deserves most careful study 
from all interested in the history of the religions of the world, and expressly of those 
who are concerned in the propagation of Christianity. Dr. Edkins notices in terms 
of just condemnation the exaggerated praise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
English writers.” —Record. 


Post 8vo, pp. 496, cloth, price ros. 6d. 
LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 


WRITTEN FROM THE YEAR 1846 TO 1878. 


By ROBERT NEEDHAM CUST, 


Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service ; Hon. Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; eet 
and Author of ‘“‘ The Modern Languages of the East Indies. 


‘© We know none who has described Indian life, especially the life of the natives, 
with so much learning, sympathy, and literary talent.”—Academy. 

“They seem to us to be full of suggestive and original remarks.” —St. James's Gazette. 

>“ His book contains a vast amount of information. The result of thirty-five years 
of inquiry, reflection, and speculation, and that on subjects as full of fascination as 
of food for thought.”—Tablet. 

“ Exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and antiquities of India 
as to entitle him to speak as one having authority.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“©The author speaks with the authority of personal experience. ...« . It is this 
constant association with the country and the people which gives such a vividness 
to many of the pages.” —Atheneum. 





TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 890, pp. civ.—348, cloth, price 18s. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 
The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant : 
BEING THE JATAKATTHAVANNANA, 
For the first time Edited in the original Pali. 
By V. FAUSBOLL ; 
And Translated by T. W. Ruys Davips. 
Translation. Volume I. 


“‘These are tales supposed to have been told by the Buddha of what he had seen 
and heard in his previous births. They are probably the nearest representatives 
of the original Aryan stories from which sprang the folk-lore of Europe as well as 
India. The introduction contains a most interesting disquisition on the migrations 
of these fables, tracing their reappearance in the various groups of folk-lore legends. 
Among other old friends, we meet with a version of the Judgment of Solomon.” —Times. 

“Tt is now some years since Mr. Rhys Davids asserted his right to be heard on 
this subject by his able article on Buddhism in the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’”—Leeds Mercury. 

“All who are interested in Buddhist literature ought to feel deeply indebted to 
Mr. Rhys Davids. His well-established reputation as a Pali scholar is a sufficient 
guarantee for the fidelity of his version, and the style of his translations is deserving 
of high praise.” —Academy. 

““ No more competent expositor of Buddhism could be found than Mr. Rhys Davids. 
In the Jataka book we have, then, a priceless record of the earliest imaginative 
literature of our race; and . . . it presents to us a nearly complete picture of the 
social life and customs and popular beliefs of the common people of Aryan tribes, 
closely related to ourselves, just as they were passing through the first stages of 
civilisation.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


Post 890, pp. xxviii.—362, cloth, price r4s. 
A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 


Orn, A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDRASHIM, AND THE KABBALAH. 


Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 
Author of ‘* Genesis According to the Talmud,” &c. 


With Notes and Copious Indexes. 


“To obtain in so concise and handy a form as this volume a general idea of the 
Talmud is a boon to Christians at least.” —Times. 

“Tts peculiar and popular character will make it attractive to general readers. 
Mr. Hershon is a very competent scholar. . . . Contains samples of the good, bad, 
and indifferent, and especially extracts that throw light upon the Scriptures.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 

“>> Will convey to English readers a more complete and truthful notion of the 
Talmud than any other work that has yet appeared.”—Daily News. 

‘‘Without overlooking in the slightest the several attractions of the previous 
volumes of the ‘ Oriental Series,’ we have no hesitation in saying that this surpasses 
them all in interest.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“Mr. Hershon has . . . thus given English readers what is, we believe, a fair set 
of specimens which they can test for themselves.”—The Record. 

‘‘This book is by far the best fitted in the present state of knowledge to enable the 
general reader to gain a fair and unbiassed conception of the multifarious contents 
of the wonderful miscellany which can only be truly understood—so Jewish pride 
asserts—by the life-long devotion of scholars of the Chosen People.”—IJnquirer. 

‘«The value and importance of this volume consist in the fact that scarcely a single 
extract is given in its pages but throws some light, direct or refracted, upon those 
Scriptures which are the common heritage of Jew and Christian alike.”—John Bull. 

_ ‘* It is a capital specimen of Hebrew scholarship ; a monument of learned, loving, 
light-giving labour.”—Jewish Herald. 
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Post 890, pp. xii.—228, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 


By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 
Author of ‘‘ Yeigo Hefikaku Shirafi.” 


“A very curious volume. The author has manifestly devoted much labour to the 
task of studying the poetical literature of the Japanese, and rendering characteristic 
specimens into English verse.”—Daily News. 

““Mr, Chamberlain’s volume is, so far as we are aware, the first attempt which has 
been made to interpret the literature of the Japanese to the Western world. It is to 
the classical poetry of Old Japan that we must turn for indigenous Japanese thought, 
and in the volume before us we have a selection from that poetry rendered into 
graceful English verse.” — Tablet. 

“Tt is undoubtedly one of the best translations of lyric literature which has 
appeared during the close of the last year.”—Celestial Empire. 

**Mr. Chamberlain set himself a dificult task when he undertook to reproduce 
Japanese poetry inan English form. But he has evidently laboured con amore, and 
his efforts are successful to a degree.”—London and China Express. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.—164, cloth, price tos. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 
KING OF ASSYRIA, B.c. 681-668. 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon Cylinders and Tablets in 
the British Museum Collection; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of each Word, Explanations of the Ideographs by Extracts from the 
Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, &c. 

By ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.A.S., 
Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's College, Cambridge. 


“Students of scriptural archeology will also appreciate the ‘History of Esar- 
haddon,’ ” Times. 

“‘There is much to attract the scholar in this volume. It does not pretend to 
popularise studies which are yet in their infancy. Its primary object is to translate, 
but it does not assume to be more than tentative, and it offers both to the professed 
Assyriologist and to the ordinary non-Assyriological Semitic scholar the means of 
controlling its results.”—Academy. 

‘‘Mr. Budge’s book is, of course, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars and 
students. They are not, it is to be feared, a very numerous class. But the more 
thanks are due to him on that account for the way in which he has acquitted himself 
in his laborious task.”— Tablet. 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 21s. 
THE MESNEVI 


(Usually known as THE MESNEVIYI SHERIF, or HoLY MESNEVI) 
OF 
MEVLANA (OUR LORD) JELALU ’D-DIN MUHAMMED ER-RUMI. 
Book the First. 
Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. 
Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 
MEVLANA SHEMSU-’D-DIN AHMED, EL EFLAKI, EL ‘ARIFI. 
Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 
By JAMES W. REDHOUSE, M.R.A.S., &c. 


“ لق‎ complete treasury of occult Oriental lore.” —Saturday Review. 1 J 

“This book will be a very valuable help to the reader ignorant of Persia, who is 
desirous of obtaining an insight into a very important department of the literature 
extant in that language.”—T7ablet. 
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Post 8vo, pp. xvi.— 280, cloth, price 6s. 


EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 


ILLUSTRATING OLD TRUTHS. 


By Rev. J. LONG, 
Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S, 


“‘ We regard the book as valuable, and wish for it a wide circulation and attentive 
reading.”—RKecord. 

“* altogether. it is quite a feast of good things.”—Globe. 

“It is full of interesting matter.”—Antiquary. 


Post 8vo, pp. viii—270, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
INDIAN POETRY; 


Containing a New Edition of the ‘‘ Indian Song of Songs,” from the Sanserit 
of the ‘‘Gita Govinda” of Jayadeva; Two Books from ‘‘The Iliad of 
India ” (Mahabharata), ‘‘ Proverbial Wisdom” from the Shlokas of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.L., Author of ‘‘The Light of Asia.” 


“In this new volume of Messrs. Triibner’s Oriental Series, Mr. Edwin Arnold does 
good service by illustrating, thirough the medium of his musical English melodies, 
the power of Indian poetry to stir European emotions. The ‘Indian Song of Songs’ 
is not unknown to scholars. Mr. Arnold will have introduced it among popular 
English poems. Nothing could be more graceful and delicate than the shades by 
which Krishna is portrayed in the gradual process of being weaned by the love of 

‘ Beautiful Radha, jasmine-bosomed Radha,’ 
from the allurements of the forest nymphs, in whom the five senses are typified.” — 
Times. 

“No other English poet has ever thrown his genius and his art so thoroughly into 
the work of trarslating Eastern ideas as Mr. Arnold has done in his splendid para- 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
A SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF THE ERAS, 


THE eras serve to fix certain moments of time which are Page 203. 


: 1 5 : . EB 1 
mentioned in some historical or astronomical connection. tion of same 


The Hindus do not consider it wearisome to reckon with of the Fras 
huge numbers, but rather enjoy it. Still, in practical ™ 
use, they are compelled to replace them by smaller 
(more handy) ones. 

Of their eras we mention— 

1. The beginning of the existence of Brahman. 

2. The beginning of the day of the present nychthe- 
meron of Brahman, 2.6. the beginning of the kalpa, 

3. The beginning of the seventh manvantara, in 
which we are now. 

4. The beginning of the twenty-eighth catwryuga, in 
which we are now. 

5. The beginning of the fourth yuga of the present 
caturyuga, called kalikdla, i.e. the time of Kali, The 
whole yuga is called after him, though, accurately 
speaking, fis time falls only in the last part of the 
yuga. Notwithstanding, the Hindus mean by kalikdla 
the beginning of the kaliyuga. 

6. Pandava-kdla, 4.6. the time of the life and the wars 
of Bharata. 

All these eras vie with each other in antiquity, the 

VOI. IT, A 
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one going back to a still more remote beginning than 

the other, and the sums of years which they afford go 

beyond hundreds, thousands, and higher orders of num- 

bers. Therefore not only astronomers, but also other 

people, think it wearisome and unpractical to use them. 
Tueidaither In order to give an idea of these eras, we shall use 
Lae ae , 3s a first gauge or point of comparison that Hindu 
atest-year. year the great bulk of which coincides with the year 
400 of Yazdajird. This number consists only of hun- 
dreds, not of units and tens, and by this peculiarity 
it is distinguished from all other years that might 
possibly be chosen. Besides, it is a memorable time; 
for the breaking of the strongest pillar of the religion, 
the decease of the pattern of a prince, Mahmid, the 
lion of the world, the wonder of his time—may God 
have mercy upon him !—took place only a short time, 
less than a year, before it. The Hindu year precedes 
the Nauréz or new year’s day of this year only by 
twelve days, and the death of the prince occurred pre- 
cisely ten complete Persian months before it. 

Now, presupposing this our gauge as known, we shall 
compute the years for this point of junction, which is 
the begmning of the corresponding Hindu year, for the 
end of all years which come into question coincides 
with it, and the Nauréz of the year 400 of Yazdajird 
falls only a little latter (viz. twelve days). 

How much The book Vishnu-Dharma says: “ Vajra asked Mar- 
Trahwan  Kandeya how much of the life of Brahman had elapsed ; 


Brahman 

Whereupon the sage answered : ‘That which has elapsed‏ وري تي 

is 8 years, 5 months, 4 days, 6 manvantaras, 7 saridhi,‏ “ل ير 
caturyugas, and 3 yugas of the twenty-eighth catur-‏ 27 
yuga, and 10 divya-years up to the time of the afvamedha‏ 
which thou hast offered.’ He who knows the details of‏ 
this statement and comprehends them duly is a sage‏ 
man, and the sage is he who serves the only Lord and‏ 
strives to reach the neighbourhood of his place, which is‏ 


called Paramapada.” 
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Presupposing this statement to be known, and refer- 
ring the reader to our explanation of the various mea- 
sures of time which we have given in former chapters, 
we offer the following analysis. 

Of the life of Brahman there have elapsed before our 
gauge 26,215,732,948,132 of our years. Of the nych- 
themeron of Brahman, we. of the kalpa of the day, there 
have elapsed 1,972,948,132, and of the seventh manvan- 
tara 120,532,132. 

The latter is also the date of the imprisoning of the 
King Bali, for it happened in the first caturyuga of the 
seventh manvantara. 

In all chronological dates which we have mentioned 
already and shall still mention, we only reckon with 
‘complete years, for the Hindus are in the habit of dis- 
regarding fractions of a year. 

Further, the Vishnu-Dharma says: “Markandeya 
says, in answer to a question of Vajra, ‘I have already 
lived as long as 6 kalpas and 6 manvantaras of the 
seventh kalpa, 23 tretdyugas of the seventh manvantara. 
In the twenty-fourth tretdyuga Rama killed Ravana, 
and Lakshmana, the brother of Rama, killed Kumbha- 
karna, the brother of Ravana. The two subjugated all 
the Rakshasas. At that time Valmiki, the Rishi, com- 
posed the story of Rama and Ramayana and eternalised 
it in his books. It was I who told it to Yudhishthira, 
the son of Pandu, in the forest of Kamyakavana.’ ” 

The author of the Vishnu-Dharma reckons here with 
tretdyugas, first, because the events which he mentions 
occurred in a certain trefdyuya, and secondly, because it 
is more convenient to reckon with a simple unit than 
with such a unit as requires to be explained by reference 
to its single quarters. Besides, the latter part of the 
tretdyuga is a more suitable time for the events men- 
tioned than its beginning, because it is so much nearer 
to the age of evil-doing (v.i. pp. 379, 380). No doubt, 
the date of Rima and Ramayana is known among the 
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Hindus, but I for my part have not been able to ascer- 
tain it. 

Twenty-three caturyugas are 99,360,000 years, 
and, together with the time from the beginning of a 
caturyuga till the end of the tretdyuga, 102,384,000 
years. 

If we subtract this number of years from the number 
of years of the seventh manvantara that have elapsed 
before our gauge-year, viz. 120,532,132 (v. p. 3), we get 
the remainder of 18,148,132 years, 1.6. so many years 
before our gauge-year as the conjectural date of Rama; 
and this may suffice, as long as it is not supported 
by a trustworthy tradition. The here-mentioned year 
corresponds to the 3,892,132d year of the 28th catur- 
Yuga. 

All these computations rest on the measures adopted 
by Brahmagupta. He and Pulisa agree in this, that 
the number of kalpas which have elapsed of the life of 
Brahman before the present kalpa is 6068 (equal to 8 
years, 5 months, 4 days of Brahman). But they differ 
from each other in converting this number into catwr- 
yugas. According to Pulisa, it is equal to 6,116,544; 
according to Brahmagupta, only to 6,068,000 catur- 
yugas. Therefore, if we adopt the system of Pulisa, 
reckoning I manvantara as 72 caturyugas without 
samdhi, 1 kalpa as 1008 caturyugas, and each yuga as 
the fourth part of a caturyuga, that which has elapsed 
of the life of Brahman before our gauge-year is the 
sum of 26,425,456,204,132(!) years, and of the kalpa 
there have elapsed 1,986,124,132 years, of the manvan- 
tara 119,884,132 years, and of the caturyuga 3,244,132 
years. 

Regarding the time which has elapsed since the 
beginning of the kaliyuga, there exists no difference 
amounting to whole years. According to both Brahma- 
gupta and Pulisa, of the kaliyuga there have elapsed 
before our gauge-year 4132 years, and between the 
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wars of Bharata and our gauge-year there have elapsed 
3479 years. The year 4132 before the gauge-year is 
the epoch of the kalikdla, and the year 3479 before the 
gauge-year is the epoch of the Pandavakdla. 

The Hindus have an era called Kdlayavana, regard- 
ing which I have not been able to obtain full infor- 
mation. They place its epoch in the end of the last 
dvdparayuga. The here-mentioned Yavana (JMN) 
severely oppressed both their country and their religion. 

To date by the here-mentioned eras requires in any 
case vast numbers, since their epochs go back to a most 
remote antiquity. For this reason people have given 
up using them, and have adopted instead the eras 
of— 


(1.) Srt Harsha. 
(2.) Vikramaditya. 
(3.) Saka. 

(4.) Valabha, and 
(5.) Gupta. 


The Hindus believe regarding Sri Harsha that he 
used to examine the soil in order to see what of hidden 
treasures was in its interior, as far down as the seventh 
earth ; that, in fact, he found such treasures; and that, 
in consequence, he could dispense with oppressing his 
subjects (by taxes, &c.) His era is used in Mathura and 
the country of Kanoj. Between Sri Harsha and Vikra- 
mAditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been 
told by some of the inhabitants of that region. How- 
ever, in the Kashmirian calendar I have read that Sri 
Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramaditya. In 
face of this discrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty, 
which to the present moment has not yet been cleared 
up by any trustworthy information. 

Those who use the era of Vikramaditya live in the 
southern and western parts of India. It is used in the 
following way: 342 are multiplied by 3, which gives 
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the product 1026. To this number you add the years 
which have elapsed of the current shashtyabda or sexa- 
gesimal samvatsara, and the sum is the corresponding 
year of the era of Vikramaditya. In the book Srda- 
hava by Mahadeva I find as his name Candrabiya. 

As regards this method of calculation, we must first 
say that it is rather awkward and unnatural, for if they 
began with 1026 as the basis of the calculation, as they 
begin—without any apparent necessity—with 342, this 
would serve the same purpose. And, secondly, admit- 
ting that the method is correct as long as there is only 
one shashtyabda in the date, how are we to reckon if 
there is a number of shashtyabdas ? 

The epoch of the era of Saka or Sakakdla falls 135 
years later than that of Vikramaditya. The here-men- 
tioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Arya- 
varta in the midst of this realm his dwelling-place. 
He interdicted the Hindus from considering and repre- 
senting themselves as anything but Sakas. Some main- 
tain that he was a Sidra from the city of Almanstira ; 
others maintain that he was not a Hindu at all, and that 
he had come to India from the west. The Hindus had 
much to suffer from him, till at last they received help 
from the east, when Vikramaditya marched against him, 
put him to flight and killed him in the region of Kari, 
between Multan and the castle of Loni. Now this date 
became famous, as people rejoiced in the news of the 
death of the tyrant, and was used as the epoch of an 
era, especially by the astronomers. They honour the 
conqueror by adding Sri to his name, so as to say Sri 
Vikramaditya. Since there is a long interval between 
the era which is called the era of Vikramaditya (v. 
.م‎ 5) and the killing of Saka, we think that that Vik- 
ramaditya from whom the era has got its name is not 
identical with that one who killed Saka, but only a 
namesake of his. 


The Saka- 
kala. 
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The era of Valabha is called so from Valabha, the ruler Era of 

of the town Valabhi, nearly 30 yojanas south of Anhil- Me eases 
vara. The epoch of this era falls 241 years later than Page 206. 
the epoch of the Saka era. People use it in this way. 
They first put down the year of the Sakakdla, and 
then subtract from it the cube of 6 and the square of 
5 (216 + 25 = 241). The remainder is the year of the 
Valabha era. The history of Valabha is given in its 
proper place (cf. chap. xvii.) 

As regards the Guptakala, people say that the Guptas Guptakala. 
were wicked powerful people, and that when they 
ceased to exist this date was used as the epoch of an 
era. It seems that Valabha was the last of them, be- 
cause the epoch of the era of the Guptas falls, like 
that of the Valabha era, 241 years later than the Saka- 
kala. 

The era of the astronomers begins 587 years later than kra of the 
the Sakak4la. On this era is based the canon Khanda- hes” 
khaddyaka by Brahmagupta, which among Muhammadans 
is known as Al-arkand. 

Now, the year 400 of Yazdajird, which we have Comparison 


2 of معطا‎ epochs 
chosen as a gauge, corresponds to the following years of the In- 
° dian eras 
of the Indian eras :— with the 
test-year. 


(1) To the year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsha, 

(2) To the year 1088 of the era of Vikramaditya, 

(3) To the year 953 of the Sakakdla, 

(4) To the year 712 of the Valabha era, which is 
identical with the Guptakala, 

(5) To the year 366 of the era of the canon Khanda- 
khadyaka, 

(6) To the year 526 of the era of the canon Pajica- 
siddhéntikéd by Varahamihira, 

(7) To the year 132 of the era of the canon Kara- 
nasdra; and 

(8) To the year 65 of the era of the canon Karana- 
tilaka, 
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The eras of the here-mentioned canones are such as 
the authors of them considered the most suitable to be 
used as cardinal points in astronomical and other cal- 
culations, whence calculation may conveniently extend 
forward or backward. Perhaps the epochs of these eras 
fall within the time when the authors in question them- 
selves lived, but it is also possible that they fall within 
a time anterior to their lifetime. 

On the popu- Common people in India date by the years of a cen- 
of dating by tenntwm, which they call samvatsara. If a centennium 
sanvatsaras. 15 finished, they drop it, and simply begin to date by a 
new one. This era is called lokakdla, 1.6. the era of 
the nation at large. But of this era people give such 
totally different accounts, that I have no means of 
making out the truth. In a similar manner they 
also differ among themselves regarding the beginning 
of the year. On the latter subject I shall communicate 
what I have heard myself, hoping meanwhile that one 
day we shall be able to discover a rule in this apparent 


confusion. 
Different Those who use the Saka era, the astronomers, begin 
bene ves, the year with the month Caitra, whilst the inhabitants 


of Kanir, which is conterminous with Kashmir, begin 
it with the month Bhadrapada. The same people count 
our gauge-year (400 Yazdajird) as the eighty-fourth 
year of an era of theirs. 

All the people who inhabit the country between 
Bardari and Marigala begin the year with the month 
Karttika, and they count the gauge-year as the 110th 
year of an era of theirs. The author of the Kashmirian 
calendar maintains that the latter year corresponds to 
the sixth year of a new centennium, and this, indeed, is 
the usage of the people of Kashmir. 

The people living in the country Nirahara, behind 
Marigala, as far as the utmost frontiers of Takeshar and 
Lohavar, begin the year with the month Margasirsha, 
and reckon our gauge-year as the 108th year of their 


Popular 
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dating in 
use among 
the Hindus, 
and criti- 
cisms there- 
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era. The people of Lanbaga, 2.6. Lamghan, follow their 
example. I have been told by people of Multan that 
this system is peculiar to the people of Sindh and 
Kanoj, and that they used to begin the year with the 
new moon of Margagirsha, but that the people of Multan 
only a few years ago had given up this system, and 
had adopted the system of the people of Kashmir, and 
followed their example in beginning the year with the 
new moon of Caitra. 

I have already before excused myself on account of 
the imperfection of the information given in this chap- 
ter. For we cannot offer a strictly scientific account of 
the eras to which it is devoted, simply because in them 
we have to reckon with periods of time far exceeding a 
centennium, (and because all tradition of events farther 
back than a hundred years is confused (v. p. 8).) So 
I have myself seen the roundabout way in which they 
compute the year of the destruction of Somanath in the 
year of the Hijra 416, or 947 Sakakdla. First, they 
write down the number 242, then under it 606, then 
under this 99. The sum of these numbers is 947, or the 
year of the Sakakdla. 

Now I am inclined to think that the 242 years have 
elapsed before the beginning of their centennial system, 
and that they have adopted the latter together with 
the Guptakala; further, that the number 606 represents 
complete samvatsaras or centennials, each of which they 
must reckon as 101 years; lastly, that the 99 years 
represent that time which has elapsed of the current 
centenmium. 

That this, indeed, is the nature of the calculation is 
confirmed by a leaf of a canon composed by Durlabha 
of Multan, which I have found by chance. Here the 
author says: “ First write 848 and add to it the laukika- 
kdla, 4.6. the era of the people, and the sum is the 
Sakakala.” 

If we write first the year of the Sakak4la correspond- 
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ing to our gauge-year, viz. 953, and subtract 848 from 
it, the remainder, 105, is the year of the lawkika-kdla, 
whilst the destruction of Somanath falls in the ninety- 
eighth year of the centennium or laukika-kdla. 

Durlabha says, besides, that the year begins with the 
month Margasirsha, but that the astronomers of 0 
begin it with Caitra. 

The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who 
were said to be of Tibetan origin. The first of them, 
Barhatakin, came into the country and entered a cave . 
in Kabul, which none could enter except by creeping 
on hands and knees. The cave had water, and besides 
he deposited there victuals for a certain number of 
days. It is still known in our time, and is called Var. 
People who consider the name of Barhatakin as a good 
omen enter the cave and bring out some of its water 
with great trouble. 

Certain troops of peasants were working before the 
door of the cave. Tricks of this kind can only be 
carried out and become notorious, if their author has 
made a secret arrangement with somebody else —in 
fact, with confederates. Now these had induced per- 
sons to work there continually day and night in turns, 
so that the place was never empty of people. 

Some days after he had entered the cave, he began 
to creep out of it in the presence of the people, who 
looked on him as a new-born baby. He wore Turkish 
dress, a short tunic open in front, a high hat, boots and 
arms. Now people honoured him asa being of mira- 
culous origin, who had been destined to be king, and in 
fact he brought those countries under his sway and 
ruled them under the title of a shkdhiya of Kédbul. 
The rule remained among his descendants for gene- 
rations, the number of which is said to be about 
sixty. 

Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much attention 
to the historical order of things, they are very careless 
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in relating the chronological succession of their kings, 
and when they are pressed for information and are 
at a loss, not knowing what to say, they invariably 
take to tale-telling. But for this, we should com- 
municate to the reader the traditions which we have 
received from some people among them. I have 
been told that the pedigree of this royal family, 
written on silk, exists in the fortress Nagarkot, 
and I much desired to make myself acquainted 
with it, but the thing was impossible for various 
reasons. 

One of this series of kings was Kanik, the same who 
is said to have built the viidra (Buddhistic monastery) 
of Purushavar. It is called, after him, Kanik-caitya. 
People relate that the king of Kanoj had presented to 
him, among other gifts, a gorgeous and most singular 
piece of cloth. Now Kanik wanted to have dresses 
made out of it for himself, but his tailor had not the 
courage to make them, for he said, “There is (in the 
embroidery) the figure of a human foot, and whatever 
trouble I may take, the foot will always lie between the 
shoulders.” And that means the same as we have 
already mentioned in the story of Bali, the son of 
Virocana (i.e. a sign of subjugation, cf. i. p. 397). Now 
Kanik felt convinced that the ruler of Kanoj had 
thereby intended to vilify and disgrace him, and in 
hot haste he set out with his troops marching against 
him. 

When the rdi heard this, he was greatly perplexed, 
for he had no power to resist Kanik. Therefore he 
consulted his Vazir, and the latter said, “ You have 
roused a man who was quiet before, and have done un- 
becoming things. Now cut off my nose and lips, let 
me be mutilated, that I may find a cunning device; for 
there is no possibility of an open resistance.” The rai 
did with him as he had proposed, and then he went off 
to the frontiers of the realm. 
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There he was found by the hostile army, was recog- 
nised and brought before Kanik, who asked what was 
the matter with him. The Vazir said, “I tried to 
dissuade Aim from opposing you, and sincerely advised 
him to be obedient to you. He, however, conceived a 
suspicion against me and ordered me to be mutilated. 
Since then he has gone, of his own accord, to a place 
which a man can only reach by a very long journey 
when he marches on the highroad, but which he may 
easily reach by undergoing the trouble of crossing an 
intervening desert, supposing that he can carry with 
himself water for so and so many days.” Thereupon 
Kanik answered: “The latter is easily done.” He 
ordered water to be carried along, and engaged the 
Vazir to show him the road. The Vazir marched be- 
fore the king and led him into a boundless desert. 
After the number of days had elapsed and the road did 
not come to an end, the king asked the Vazir what was 
now to be done. Then the Vazir said, ‘No blame 
attaches to me that I tried to save my master and to 
destroy his enemy. The nearest road leading out of 
this desert is that on which you have come. Now do 
with me as you like, for none will leave this desert 
alive.” 

Then Kanik جره نامع‎ his horse and rode round a de- 
pression in the soil. In the centre of it he thrust his 
spear into the earth, and lo! water poured from it in 
sufficient quantity for the army to drink from and to 
draw from for the march back. Upon this the Vazir 
said, “I had not directed my cunning scheme against 
powerful angels, but against feeble men. As things 
stand thus, accept my intercession for the prince, my 
benefactor, and pardon him.” Kanik answered, “I 
march back from this place. Thy wish is granted to 
thee. Thy master has already received what is due to 
him.” Kanik returned out of the desert, and the Vazir 
went back to his master, the "04 of Kanoj. There he 
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found that on the same day when Kanik had thrust 
his spear into the earth, both the hands and feet had 
fallen off the body of the rdi. 

The last king of this race was Lagatuérmdn, and his 
Vazir was Kallar,a Brahman. The latter had been for- 
tunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden 
treasures, which gave him much influence and power. 
In consequence, the last king of this Tibetan house, 
after it had held the royal power for so long a period, 
let it by degrees slip from his hands. Besides, Laga- 
tirmfin had bad manners and a worse behaviour, on 
account of which people complained of him greatly 
to the Vazir. Now the Vazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then he himself 
found ruling sweet, his riches enabled him to carry out 
his plans, and so he occupied the royal throne. After 
him ruled the Brahman kings Samand (Samanta), 
Kamali, Bhim (Bhima), Jaipil (Jayapala), Ananda- 
pala, Tarojanapala (Trilocanapala). The latter was 
killed AH. 412 (A.D. 1021), and his son Bhimapala five 
years later (A.D. 1026). 

This Hindu Shahiya dynasty is now extinct, and of 
the whole house there is no longer the slightest. rem- 
nant in existence. We must say that, in all their 
grandeur, they never slackened in the ardent desire of 
doing that which is good and right, that they were men 
of noble sentiment and noble bearing. I admire the 
following passage in a letter of Anandapala, which he 
wrote to the prince Mahmid, when the relations be- 
tween them were already strained to the utmost: “I 
have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in Khurasan. If you wish, I shall 
come to you with 5000 horsemen, 10,000 foot-soldiers, 
and 100 elephants, or, if you wish, I shall send you 
my son with double the number. In acting thus, I 
do not speculate on the impression which this will 
make on you. I have been conquered by you, and 
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therefore I do not wish that another man should 
conquer you.” 

The same prince cherished the bitterest hatred against 
the Muhammadans from the time when his son was 
made a prisoner, whilst his son Tarojanapala (Triloca- 
napala) was the very opposite of his father. 


CHAPTER L. 


” 


HOW MANY STAR-CYCLES THERE ARE BOTH IN A “KALPA 
AND IN A “CATURYUGA.” 


Ir is one of the conditions of a kalpa that in it the 
planets, with their apsides and nodes, must unite in 
o° of Aries, .6.ة‎ in the point of the vernal equinox. 
Therefore each planet makes within a kalpa a certain 
number of complete revolutions or cycles. 

These star-cycles as known through the canon of The tradi- 
Alfazirt and Ya‘kib Ibn Tarik, were derived from a zari nat gar 
Hindu who came to Bagdad as a member of the politi- Tak. Ne 
cal mission which Sindh sent to the Khalif Almansir, 

AH. 154 (=A.D. 771). If we compare these secondary 
statements with the primary statements of the Hindus, 

we discover discrepancies, the cause of which is not 
known to me. Is their origin due to the translation of 
Alfazari and Ya‘kiib? or to the dictation of that 
Hindu? or to the fact that afterwards these computa- 

tions have been corrected by Brahmagupta, or some one 

else? For, certainly, any scholar who becomes aware 

of mistakes in astronomical computations and takes an 
interest in the subject, will endeavour to correct them, Muhammad 
as, eg. Muhammad Ibn Ishak of Sarakhs has done. Sarakus. 
For he had discovered in the computation of Saturn a 
falling back behind real time (1.¢., that Saturn, accord- 

ing to this computation, revolved slower than it did in 
reality). Now he assiduously studied the subject, till 

at last he was convinced that his fault did not originate 
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from the equation (i.e. from the correction of the places 
of the stars, the computation of their mean places). 
Then he added to the cycles of Saturn one cycle more, 
and compared his calculation with the actual motion of 
the planet, till at last he found the calculation of the 
cycles completely to agree with astronomical observa- 
tion. Inaccordance with this correction he states the 
star-cycles in his canon. 

Brahmagupta relates a different theory regarding the 
cycles of the apsides and nodes of the moon, on the 
authority of Aryabhata. We quote this from Brah- 
magupta, for we could not read it in the original work 
of Aryabhata, but only in a quotation in the work of 
Brahmagupta. 

The following table contains all these traditions, which 
will facilitate the study of them, if God will! 


Number of their 
revolutions in a 


Number of the 
revolutions of 


Number of the re- 
volutions of their 


Aryabhata 
quoted by 
Brahma- 
gupta, 


Number of 
the rota- 

tions of the 
planets ina 








nodes. 


Has no node. 
232,311,168 
232,312,138 


232,316,000 

The anomalistic 
revolution of the 
moon is_ here 
treated as if it 
were the apsis, 
being the differ- 
ence between the 
motion of the 
moon and that 
of the apsis. (See 
the notes.) 

267 


584 





their apsides. 


480 
488,105,858 


488,219,000 
257,205,194,142 


41 


Kalpa. 


4, 320,000,000 


57753300, 000 


2,296,828,522 


364,226,455 
7,022,389,492 


146,567,298 | 


146,569,284. 





146,569,238 | 


120,000 according to the translation of 
Alfazari. 





17,936,998,984 








kalpa. 
Page 209. 
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0 ( = = Coad 
ع‎ , The anomalistic 
al revolution of 
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Brahmagupta 
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Mercury 
Jupiter 
Venus ١ 1 
Brahmagupta 


Thetranslation 
of AlfazAri 

The correction 
of Alsarakhsi 


The fixed stars 


Saturn. 
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The computation of these cycles rests on the mean cycles of 
the planets 

motion of the planets. As a caturyuga is, according to ina catur- 
Brahmagupta, the one-thousandth part of a kalpa, we tives 
have only to {divide these cycles by 1000, and the 
quotient is the number of the star-cycles in one catur- 
yuga. 

Likewise, if we divide the cycles of the table by 
10,000, the quotient is the number of the star-cycles in 
a kaliyuga, for this is one-tenth of a caturyuga. The 
fractions which may occur in those quotients are raised 
to wholes, to catuwryugas or kaliyugas, by being multi- 
plied by a number equal to the denominator of the 
fraction. 

The following table represents the star-cycles speci- 
ally in a caturyuga and kaliyuga, not those in a man- 
vantara. Although the manvantaras are nothing but 
multiplications of whole caturyugas, still it is difficult 
to reckon with them on account of the samdhi which 
is attached both to the beginning and to the end of 
them. 


The names of the planets. Their revolutions. Their revolutions | Page 210. 

















in a Caturyuga. in a Kaliyuga. 
Sun. 1 4,320,000 432,000 
His apsis : و‎ 33 
Moon . - ا‎ 57:753,300 55775;330 
a | 10 5 488, 105433 48, 8102333 
of a. z.) Aryabhata 488,219 48,821, 
Her anomalistic revolution | 57,265,194;735 5,726, 5195060 اج‎ 
5 Brahmagupta 232,31 ج112‎ 23,23 1232, 
5 The translation of 
52 8 ( . Alfazari 212,112 2212+ 
Aryabhata 232,316 2230s: 
Mars . 1 1 2,296, s28505 064 220,4 
His apsis Os مويه‎ 
His node Oxo0s Orso50 
Mercury 17,936,99813 1,793,0991456 
His apsis o835 مققره‎ 
His node يق‎ 07321, 
Jupiter — 364,226 22 
His apsis oft مره‎ 
His node مويه‎ 0 
VOL. II. B 
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The names of the plancts Their revolutions Their revolutions 
9 in a Caturyuga. in a Kaliyuga. 
gene - : : 1 7,022, 389355 702, 
0 عه‎ : 5 0 007 0000 
er node 5 1 4 كوه‎ 00 
588611111 21605072 14,6562849 
His apsis . 9070 0 
His node 5 : : 0 Orso 
es The translation of 146,569,735 14,656323% 
5 Alfazart : 
8 )The correction of 146,569119 14,6562 
2ت‎  Alsarakhsi : 
The fixed stars . 120 12 
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as After we have stated how many of the star-cycles of 

star-cycles ٠. . . . 

ofakalpa a kalpa fall in a caturyuga and in a kaliyuga, according 

and catur- . 

yuga,ac- to Brahmagupta, we shall now derive from the number 

cording to . . 

Pulisa. of star-cycles of a caturyuga according to Pulisa the 
number of star-cycles of a kalpa, first reckoning a 
kalpa = 1000 caturyugas, and, secondly, reckoning it as 


1008 caturyugas. These numbers are contained in the 
following table :— 


The Yugas according to Pulisa. 


























Number of Number of their Number of their 
The names of the | their revolu- revolutions in a revolutions in a 
planets. tions ina Kalpa of Kalpa of 

Caturyuga. rooo Caturyugas, 1008 Caturyugas. 

Sun 4,320,000 4,320,000,000 4,354,560,000 
Moon. . 575753336 | 57:753:336,000 | 58,215,362,688 
Her apsis . 488,219 488,219,000 492,124,752 
Her node . 232,226 232,226,000 21 85 
Mars 2,296,824 2,296,824,000 2,315,198,592 
Mercury . 17.937,000 17,937,000,000 18,080,496,000 
Jupiter 364,220 364,220,000 367,133,760 
Venus 7,022,388 7,022, 388,coo 7,078, 567,104 
Saturn 146,564 146,564,000 147,730,512 





Transforma- 











We meet in this context with a curious circumstance.‏ ا 
word Arya- Evidently Alfazari and Ya'ktib sometimes heard from‏ 
among the their Hindu master expressions to this effect, that his‏ 

1 calculation of the star-cycles was that of the great Sid- 


dhanta, whilst Aryabhata reckoned with one-thousandth 


Star-cycles 

according to 
Abf-alhasan 
of AVahwaz. 
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They apparently did not understand him 


part of it. 


properly, and imagined that dryabhata (Arab. drjabhad) 
meant a thousandth part. 
d of this word something between ad and anr. So 
the consonant became changed to an 7, and people wrote 


The Hindus pronounce the 


Afterwards it was still more mutilated, the 


drjabhar. 


first r being changed to a z, and so people wrote dza- 
bhar. If the word in this garb wanders back to the 
Hindus, they will not recognise it. 

Further, Abfi-alhasan of Al’ahw4z mentions the revo- 
lutions of the planets in the years of al-arjabhar, 2.e. in 
I shall represent them in the table such 
as I have found them, for I guess that they are directly 
derived from the dictation of that Hindu. Possibly, 
therefore, they give us the theory of Aryabhata. Some 
of these numbers agree with the star-cycles in a catur- 
yuga, which we have mentioned on the authority of 
Brahmagupta; others differ from them, and agree with 
the theory of Pulisa; and a third class of numbers differs 
from those of both Brahmagupta and Pulisa, as the 
examination of the whole table will show. 


Their Yugas as parts 
of a Caturyuga 
according to 
Abt-alhasan Al’ahwaz 


4,320,000 
575753; 336 
488,219 
232,226 
2,296,828 
17,937,020 
364,224 
7,022, 388 
146, 564 
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CHAPTER LI. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS “ADHIMASA,” “CNA- 
RATRA,” AND THE “ AHARGANAS,” AS REPRESENTING 
DIFFERENT SUMS OF DAYS. 


THE months of the Hindus are lunar, their years solar ; 
therefore their new year’s day must in each solar year 
fall by so much earlier as the lunar year is shorter than 
the solar (roughly speaking, by eleven days). If this 
precession makes up one complete month, they act in 
the same way as the Jews, who make the year a leap 
year of thirteen months by reckoning the month Adar 
twice, and in a similar way to the heathen Arabs, who 
in a so-called annus procrastinationis postponed the 
new year’s day, thereby extending the preceding year 
to the duration of thirteen months. 

The Hindus call the year in which a month is 
repeated in the common language malamdsa. Mala 
means the dirt that clings to the hand, As such dirt 
is thrown away, thus the leap month is thrown away 
out of the calculation, and the number of the months 
of a year remains twelve. However, in the literature 
the leap month is called adhimdsa. 

That month is repeated within which (it being con- 
sidered as a solar month) two lunar months finish. If 
the end of the lunar month coincides with the beginning 
of the solar month, if, in fact, the former ends before 
any part of the latter has elapsed, this month is re- 
peated, because the end of the lunar month, although 


On the leap 
month. 
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it has not yet run into the new solar month, still does 
no longer form part of the preceding month. 

If a month is repeated, the first time it has its 
ordinary name, whilst the second time they add before 
the name the word durd to distinguish between them. 

If, e.g. the month Ashadha is repeated, the first is called Pase 2:3. 
Ashidha, the second Durdshddha. The first month is 

that which is disregarded in the calculation. The Hin- 

dus consider it as unlucky, and do not celebrate any of 

the festivals in it which they celebrate’in the other 
months. The most unlucky time in this month is that 

day on which the lunation reaches its end. 

The author of the Vishnu-Dharma says: “ Candra quotation 
(ména) is smaller than sdvana, i.e. the lunar year is Vern” 
smaller than the civil year, by six days, ic. dnardtra. *"™* 
Una means decrease, deficiency. Saura is greater than 
candra by eleven days, which gives in two years and 
seven months the supernumerary adhimdsa month. 

This whole month is unlucky, and nothing must be 
done in it.” 

This isa rough description of the matter. We shall 
now describe it accurately. 

The lunar year has 360 lunar days, the solar year has 
37laso lunar days. This difference sums up to the 
thirty days of an adhimdsa in the course of 97677,5°, 
lunar days, 4.6. 12 32 months, or in 2 years, 8 months, 16 
days, plus the fraction: {7;4% lunar day, which is 
nearly = 5 minutes, 15 seconds. 

As the religious reason of this theory of intercala- Quotation 
tion the Hindus mention a passage of the Veda, which veda. 
they have read to us, to the following tenor: “If the 
day of conjunction, ze, the first lunar day of the month, 
passes without the sun’s marching from one zodiacal sign 
to the other, and if this takes place on the following 
day, the preceding month falls out of the calculation.” 

The meaning of this passage is not correct, and the criticisms 
fault must have risen with the man who recited and “"°™ 
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translated the passage to me. For a month has thirty 
lunar days, and a twelfth part of the solar year has 
303235 lunar days. This fraction, reckoned in day- 
minutes, is equal to 551 19%22" 30%. If we now, for 
example, suppose a conjunction or new moon to take 
place at o° of a zodiacal sign, we add this fraction to 
the time of the conjunction, and thereby we find the 
times of the sun’s entering the signs successively. As 
now the difference between a lunar and a solar month 
is only a fraction of a day, the sun’s entering a new 
sign may naturally take place on any of the days of the 
month. It may even happen that the sun enters two 
consecutive signs on the same month-day (eg. on the 
second or third of two consecutive months). This is 
the case if in one month the sun enters a sign before 
4' 40" 374 30” have elapsed of it; for the next follow- 
ing entering a sign falls later by 55' 19% 23 30, and 
both these fractions (ie. less than 4! 40% 3741 30" plus 
the last-mentioned fraction) added together are not 
sufficient to make up one complete day. Therefore 
the quotation from the Veda is not correct. 

I suppose, however, that it may have the following 


;Proposed 
‘explanation 


‘of the Vedic correct meaning :—If a month elapses in which the sun 


does not march from one sign to another, this month is 
disregarded in the calculation. For if the sun enters 
a sign on the 29th of a month, when at least أل‎ 4o% 37% 
30°" have elapsed of it, this entering takes place before 
the beginning of the succeeding month, and therefore 
the latter month is without an entering of the sun into 
a new sign, because the next following entering falls on 
the first of the next but one or third month. If you 
compute the consecutive enterings, beginning with a 
conjunction taking place in o° of a certain sign, you 
find that in the thirty-third month the sun enters a new 
sign at 30' 20" of the twenty-ninth day, and that he 
enters the next following sign at 25' 39" 22™ 30'" of the 
first day of the thirty-fifth month. 


passage. 
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Hence also becomes evident why this month, which 
is disregarded in the calculation, is considered as un- 
lucky. The reason is that the month misses just that 
moment which is particularly adapted to earn in it a 
heavenly reward, viz. the moment of the sun’s entering 
a new sign. 

As regards adhimdsa, the word means the first month, 
for AD means beginning (i.e. ddi). In the books of 
Ya‘kib Ibn Tarik and of Alfaz4ri this name is written 
padamdsa. Pada (in the orig. P-Dh) means end, and 
it is possible that the Hindus call the leap month by 
both names ; but the reader must be aware that these 
two authors frequently misspell or disfigure the Indian 
words, and that there is no reliance on their tradition. 
I only mention this because Pulisa explains the latter 
of the two months, which are called by the same name, 
as the supernumerary one. 

The month, as the time from one conjunction to the 
following, is one revolution of the moon, which revolves 


through the ecliptic, but in a course distant from that f 


of the sun. This isthe difference between the motions 
of the two heavenly luminaries, whilst the direction 
in which they move is the same. If we subtract the 
revolutions of the sun, we. the solar cycles of a kalpa, 
from its lunar cycles, the remainder shows how many 
more lunar months a kalpa has than solar months. All 
months or days which we reckon as parts of whole 
kalpas we call here universal, and all months or days 
which we reckon as parts of a part of a kalpa, eg. 
of a caturyuga, we call partial, for the purpose of sim- 
plifying the terminology. ‘ 


The year has twelve solar months, and eames Universal 


adhimésa 


twelve lunar months. The lunar year is complete with mouths. 


twelve months, whilst the solar year, in consequence of 
the difference of the two year kinds, has, with the 
addition of the adhimdsa, thirteen months. Now evi- 
dently the difference between the universal solar and 
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lunar months is represented by these supernumerary 
months, by which a single year is extended to thirteen 
months. These, therefore, are the universal adhimdsa 
months. 

The wniversal solar months of a kalpa are 51,840, 
000,000 ; the wniversal lunar months of a kalpa are 
53.433.300,000. The difference between them or the 
adhimdsa months is 1,593,300,000. 

Multiplying each of these numbers by 30, we get 
days, viz. solar days of a kalpa, 1,555,200,000,000 ; 
lunar days, 1,602,999,000,000 ; the days of the adhimdsa 
months, 47,799,000,000. 

In order to reduce these numbers to smaller ones 
we divide them by a common divisor, viz. 9,000,000. 
Thus we get as the sum of the days of the solar months 
172,800; as the sum of the days of the lunar months, 
178,111; and as the sum of the days of the adhimdsa 
months, 5 31 

If we further divide the wniversal solar, civil, and 
lunar days of a kalpa, each kind of them separately, by 
the universal adhimdsa months, the quotient represents 
the number of days within which a whole adhimdsa 
month sums up, viz. in 9763454; solar days, in 10064; 
lunar days, and in 990;3,5°%% civil days. 

This whole computation rests on the measures which 
Brahmagupta adopts regarding a kalpa and the star- 
eycles in a kalpa. 

According to the theory of Pulisa regarding the 
caturyuga, a caturyuga has 51,840,000 solar months, 
53,433,336 lunar months, 1,593,336 adhimdsa months. 
Accordingly a caturyuga has 1,555.200,000 solar days, 
1,603,000,080 lunar days, 47,800,080 days of adhimdsa 
months. 

If we reduce the numbers of the months by the 
common divisor of 24, we get 2,160,000 solar months, 
2,226,389 lunar months, 66,389 adhimdsa months. If 
we divide the numbers of the day by the common 


How many 
solar, lunar, 
and civil 
days are re- 
quired for 
the forma- 
tion of an 
adhimdasa 
month. 
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divisor of 720, we get 2,160,000 solar days, 2,226,389 
lunar days, 66,389 days of the adhimdsa months. If 
we, lastly, divide the wniversal solar, lunar, and civil 
days of a caturyuga, each kind separately, by the uni- 
versal adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, the quotient 
represents the numbers of days within which a whole 
adhimdsa month sums up, viz. in 976¢'s3%s5 solar days, 
in 1006735; lunar days, and in 990%$$$ civil days. 

These are the elements of the computation of the 
adhimdsa, which we have worked out for the benefit of 
the following investigations, 

Regarding the cause which necessitates the dnardtra, Explanation 
lit. the days of the decrease, we have to consider the fol- anavatra. 
lowing. 

If we have one year or a certain number of years, 
and reckon for each of them twelve months, we get the 
corresponding number of solar months, and by multi- 
plying the latter by 30, the corresponding number 
of solar days. It is evident that the number of the 
lunar months or days of the same period is the same, 
plus an increase which forms one or several adhimdsa 
months. If we reduce this increase to adhimdsa months 
due to the period of time in question, according to the 
relation between the universal solar months and the 
universal adhimdsa months, and add this to the months 
or days of the years in question, the sum represents the 
partial lunar days, 4.6. those which correspond to the 
given number of years. 

This, however, is not what is wanted. What we want 
is the number of civil days of the given number of 
years which are /ess than the lunar days; for one civil 
day is greater than one /unar day. Therefore, in order 
to find that which is sought, we must subtract some- 
thing from the number of lunar days, and this element 
which must be subtracted is called uénardtra. 

The tnardtra of the partial lunar days stands in the 
same relation to the wniversal lunar days as the uni- 
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versal civil days are less than the universal lunar days. 
The universal lunar days of a kalpa are 1,602,999,000,000. 
This number is larger than the number of universal 
civil days by 25,082,550,000, which represents the uni- 
versal dnardtra. 

Both these numbers may be diminished by the com- 
mon divisor of 450,000. Thus we get 3,562,220 uni- 
versal lunar days, and 55,739 universal winardtra days. 

According to Pulisa, a caturyuga has 1,603,000,080 
lunar days, and 25,082,280 winardtra days. The com- 
mon divisor by which both numbers may be reduced 
is 360. Thus we get 4,452,778 lunar days and 69,673 
unardtra days. 

These are the rules for the computation of the uéna- 
رهاق‎ which we shall hereafter want for the compu- 
tation of the ahargana. The word means sum of days ; 
for dh means day, and argana, sum. 

va‘ktib Ibn Tarik has made a mistake in the compu- 
tation of the solar days; for he maintains that you get 
them by subtracting the solar cycles of a kalpa from 
the civil days of a kalpa, i.e. the universal civil days. 
But this is not the case. We get the solar days by 
multiplying the solar cycles of a kalpa by 12, in order 
to reduce them to months, and the product by 30, in 
order to reduce them to days, or by multiplying the 
number of cycles by 360. 

In the computation of the lunar days he has first 
taken the right course, multiplying the lunar months 
of a kalpa by 30, but afterwards he again falls into a 
mistake in the computation of the days of the énardtra. 
For he maintains that you get them by subtracting the 
solar days from the lunar days, whilst the correct thing 
is to subtract the civil days from the lunar days. 
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ON THE CALCULATION OF “AHARGANA” IN GENERAL, 
THAT IS, THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS AND MONTHS 
INTO DAYS, AND, VICE VERSA, THE COMPOSITION OF 
YEARS AND MONTHS OUT OF DAYS. 


THE general method of resolution is as follows :—The 
complete years are multiplied by 12; to the product are 
added the months which have elapsed of the current 
year, [and this sum is multiplied by 30;] to this product 
are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the saurdhargana, 4.6. the 
sum of the partial solar days. 

You write down the number in two places. In the 
one place you multiply it by 5311, 4.6. the number 
which represents the universal adhimdsa months. The 
product you divide by 172,800, ae. the number which 
represents the wniversal solar months. The quotient you 
get, as far as it contains complete days, is added to the 
number in the second place, and the sum represents the 
candradhargana, i.e. the sum of the partial lunar days. 

The latter number is again written down in two 
different places. In the one place you multiply it by 
55,739, 4.6. the number which represents the wniversal 
dinardtra days, and divide the product by 3,562,220, we. 
the number which represents the universal lunar days. 
The quotient you get, as far as it represents complete 
days, is subtracted from the number written in the 
second place, and the remainder is the sdvandhargana, 
i.e. the sum of civil days which we wanted to find. 
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However, the reader must know that this computa- 
tion applies to dates in which there are only complete 
adhimdsa and tinardtra days, without any fraction. If, 
therefore, a given number of years commences with the 
beginning of a kalpa, or a caturyuga, or a kaliyuga, this 
computation is correct. But if the given years begin 
with some other time, it may by chance happen that 
this computation is correct, but possibly, too, it may 
result in proving the existence of adhimdsa time, and in 
that case the computation would not be correct. Also 
the reverse of these two eventualities may take place. 
However, if it is known with what particular moment 
in the kalpa, caturyuga, or kaliyuga a given number 
of years commences, we use a special method of com- 
putation, which we shall hereafter illustrate by some 
examples, 

We shall carry out this method for the begin- 
ning of the Indian year Sakakfla 953, the same year 
which we use as the gauge-year in all these computa- 
tions. 

First we compute the time from the beginning of 
the life of Brahman, according to the rules of Brahma- 
gupta. We have already mentioned that 6068 kalpas 
have elapsed before the present one. Multiplying this 
by the well-known number of the days of a kalpa 
(1,577,916,450,000 civil days, vide i. p. 368), we get 
9,574,797,018,600,000 as the sum of the days of 6068 
kalpas. 

Dividing this number by 7, we get 5 as a remainder, 
and reckoning five days backwards from the Saturday 
which is the last day of the preceding kalpa, we get 
Tuesday as the first day of the life of Brahman. 

We have already mentioned the sum of the days of 
a caturyuga (1,577,916,450 days, v. i. p. 370), and have 
explained that a kritayuga is equal to four-tenths of it, 
1.6. 631,166,580 days. A manvantara has seventy-one 
times as much, 24.6. 112,032,067,950 days. The days of 
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six manvantaras and their samdhi, consisting of seven 
kritayuga, are 676,610,573,760. If we divide this 
number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. Therefore the 
six manvantaras end with a Monday, and the seventh 
begins with a Tuesday. 

Oftheseventh manvantara there have already elapsed 
twenty-seven catwryugas, 1.6. 42,603,744,150 days. If 
we divide this number by 7, we get a remainder of 2. 
Therefore the twenty-eighth caturyuga begins with a 
Thursday. 

The days of the yugas which have elapsed of the 
present caturyuga are 1,420,124,805. The division by 
7 givesthe remainder 1. Therefore the kaliyuga begins 
with a Friday. 

Now, returning to our gauge-year, we remark that 
the years which have elapsed of the kalpa up to that 
year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as gauge-year there 
is no month, but only complete years; therefore we 
have nothing to add to this number. 

By multiplying this number, by 30 we get days, 
viz. 710,261,327,520. As there are no days in the 
normal date, we have no days to add to this number. 
li, therefore, we had multiplied the number of years 
by 360, we should have got the same result, viz. the 
partial solar days. 

Multiply this number by 5311 and divide the pro- 
duct by 172,800. The quotient is the number of the 
adhimdsa days, viz. 21,829,849,01872%. If, in multi- 
plying and dividing, we had used the months, we 
should have found the adhimdsa months, and, multi- 
plied by 30, they would be equal to the here-mentioned 
number of adhimdsa days. 

If we further add the adhimdsa days to the partial 
solar days, we get the sum of 732,091,176,5 38, 2.6. the 
partial lunar days. Multiplying them by 55,739, and 
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dividing the product by 3,562,220, we get the partial 
dnardtra days, viz., 11,455,224, 575 في‎ 06 

This sum of days without the fraction is 5 
ed from the partial lunar days, and the remainder, 
720,635,951,963, represents the number of the civil 
days of our gauge-date. 

Dividing it by 7, we get as remainder 4, which 
means that the last of these days is a Wednesday. 
Therefore the Indian year commences with a Thursday. 

If we further want to find the adhimdsa time, we 
divide the adhimdsa days by 30, and the quotient is 
the number of the adhimdsas which have elapsed, viz. 
727,661,633, plus a remainder of 28 days, 51 minutes, 
30 seconds, for the current year. This is the time 
which has already elapsed of the adhimdsa month of 
the current year. To become a complete month, it 
only wants 1 day, 5 minutes, 30 seconds more. 


We have here used the solar and lunar days, the‏ ال 
calculation‏ 
applied toa adhimdsa and ainardtra days, to find a certain past‏ 
caturyuga‏ 
according to portion of a kalpa. We shall now do the same to find‏ 
the theory‏ 


of Pulisa. the past portion of a caturyuga, and we may use the 
same elements for the computation of a caturyuga 
which we have used for that of a kalpa, for both 
methods lead to the same result, as long as we adhere 
to one and the same theory (e.g. that of Brahmagupta), 
and do not mix up different chronological systems, and 
as long as each gunakdra and its bhdgabhdra, which we 
here mention together, correspond to each other in the 
two computations. 

The former term means a muiltiplicator in all kinds 
of calculations. In our (Arabic) astronomical hand- 
books, as well as those of the Persians, the word occurs 
in the form gunedr. The second term means each 
divisor. It occurs in the astronomical handbooks in 
the form bahedr. 

It would be useless if we were to exemplify this com- 
putation on a catwryuga according to the theory of Brah- 
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magupta, as according to him a caturyuga is simply one- 
thousandth of a kalpa. We should only have to shorten 
the above-mentioned numbers by three ciphers, and in 
every other respect get the same results. Therefore we 
shall now give this computation according to the theory 
of Pulisa, which, though applying to the caturyuga, is 
similar to the method of computation used for a kalpa. 

According to Pulisa, in the moment of the beginning 
of the gauge-year, there have elapsed of the years of the 
caturyuga 3,244,132, which are equal to 1,167,887,520 
solar days. If we multiply the number of months 
which corresponds to this number of days with the 
number of the adhimdsa months of a caturyuga or a 
corresponding multiplicator, and divide the product by 
the number of the solar months of a caturyuga, or a 
corresponding divisor, we get as the number of adhi- 
mdsa months 1,196,525 {4$83. 

Further, the past 3,244,132 years of the caturyuga 
are 1,203,783,270 lunar days. Multiplying them by 
the number of the dnardtra days of a caturyuga, and 
dividing the product by the lunar days of a caturyuga, we 
get as the number of dnardtra days 18,5 3 5,700 يليج‎ 
Accordingly, the civil days which have elapsed since 
the beginning of the caturyuga are 1,184,947,570, and 
this it was which we wanted to find. 

We shall here communicate a passage from the 
Pulisa-siddhdnta, describing a similar method of com- 
putation, for the purpose of rendering the whole subject 
clearer to the mind of the reader, and fixing it there 
more thoroughly. Pulisa says: “ We first mark the 
kalpas which have elapsed of the life of Brahman 
before the present kalpa, 1.6. 6068. We multiply this 
number by the number of the caturyugas of a kalpa, 
i.e. 1008. Thus we get the product 6,116,544. This 
number we multiply by the number of the yugas of a 
caturyuga, 4.6. 4,and get the product 24,466,176. This 
number we multiply by the number of years of a yuga, 
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4.6. 1,080,000, and get the product 26,423,470,080,000. 
These are the years which have elapsed before the 
present kalpa. 

We further multiply the latter number by 12, so as 
to get months, viz. 317,081,640,960,000. We write 
down this number in two different places. 

In the one place, we multiply it by the number of 
the adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, 1.0. 1.593,336, or 
a corresponding number which has been mentioned in 
the preceding, and we divide the product by the num- 
ber of the solar months of a catwryuga, 1.6. 51,840,000. 
The quotient is the number of adhimdsa لاك‎ viz. 
9,745,709,750,784. 

This number we add to the number written in the 
second place, and get the sum of 326,827,350,710,784. 
Multiplying this number by 30, we get the product 
9,804,820, 521,323,520, viz. lunar days. 

This number is again written down in two different 
places. In the one place we multiply it by the wnardtra 
of a caturyuga, 4.6. the difference between civil and lunar 
days, and divide the product by the lunar days of a 
caturyuga. Thus we get as quotient 15 3,416,869,240,320, 
ic. Unardtra days. 

We subtract this number from that one written 
in the second place, and we get as remainder 
9.65 1,403,652,083,200, i.e. the days which have elapsed 
of the life of Brahman before the present kalpa, 
or the days of 6068 kalpas, each kalpa having 
1,590,541,142,400 days. Dividing this sum of days 
by 7, we get no remainder. This period of time ends 
with a Saturday, and the present kalpa commences 
with a Sunday. This shows that the beginning of the 
life of Brahman too was a Sunday. 

Of the current kalpa there have elapsed six manvan- 
taras, each of 72 caturyugas, and each caturyuga of 
4,320,000 years. Therefore six manvantaras have 
1,866,240,000 years. This number we compute in the 
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same way as we have done in the preceding example. 
Thereby we find as the number of days of six complete 
manvantaras, 681,660,489,600. Dividing this number 
by 7, we get as remainder 6. Therefore the elapsed 
manvantaras end with a Friday, and the seventh man- 
vantara begins with a Saturday. 

Of the current manvantara there have elapsed 27 
caturyugas, which, according to the preceding method 
of computation, represent the number of 42,603,780,600 
days. The twenty-seventh caturyuga ends with a 
Monday, and the twenty-eighth begins with a Tues- 
day. 

Of the current catwryuga there have elapsed three 
yugas, OY 3,240,000 years. These represent, according 
to the preceding method of computation, the number 
of 1,183,438,350 days. Therefore these three yugas 
end with a Thursday, and kaliyuga commences with a 
Friday. 

Accordingly, the sum of days which have elapsed 
of the kalpa is 725,447,708,550, and the sum of days 
which have elapsed between the beginning of the life 
of Brahman and the beginning of the present kaliyuga 
is 9,652,129,099,791,750. 

To judge from the quotations from Aryabhata, as we Themethoa 


of ahargana 


have not seen a book of his, he seems to reckon in the employed 
by A 
following manner :— ae = 


The sum of days of a caturyuga is 1,577,917,500. 
The time between the beginning of the kalpa and the 
beginning of the kaliyuga is 725,447,570,625 days. 
The time between the beginning of the kalpa and our 
gauge-date is 725,449,079,845. The number of days 
which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before the 
present kalpa is 9,651,401,817,120,000. 

This is the correct method for the resolution of years 
into days, and all other measures of time are to be 
treated in accordance with this. 

We have already pointed out (on p. 26) a mistake 
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of Ya‘kib Ibn Tarik in the calculation of the universal 
solar and dnardtra days. As he translated from the 
Indian language a calculation the reasons of which he 
did not understand, it would have been his duty to 
examine it, and to check the various numbers of it one 
by the other. He mentions in his book also the method 
of ahargana, 4.6. the resolution of years, but his descrip- 
tion is not correct; for he says :— 

“ Multiply the months of the given number of years 
by the number of the adhimdsa months which have 
elapsed up to the time in question, according to the 
well-known rules of adhimdsa. Divide the product 
by the solar months. The quotient is the number of 
complete adhimdsa months plus its fractions which 
have elapsed up to the date in question.” 

The mistake is here so evident that even a copyist 
would notice it; how much more a mathematician who 
makes a computation according to this method; for he 
multiplies by the partial adhimdsa instead of the 
unwersal. 

3esides, Ya‘kib mentions in his book another and 
perfectly correct method of resolution, which is this: 
“When you have found the number of months of 
the years, multiply them by the number of the lunar 
months, and divide the product by the solar months. 
The quotient is the number of adhimdsa months toge- 
ther with the number of the months of the years in 
question. 

“This number you multiply by 30, and you add to 
the product the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the lunar days. 

“Tf, instead of this, the first number of months were 
multiplied by 30, and the past portion of the month 
were added to the product, the sum would represent 
the partial solar days ; and if this number were further 
computed according to the preceding method, we should 
get the adhimdsa days together with the solar days.” 
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The rationale of this calculation is the following :—If Explication 


we multiply, as we have done, by the number of the mentioned 
universal adhimdsa months, and divide the product by 
the universal solar months, the quotient represents the 
portion of adhimdsa time by which we have multiplied. 
As, now, the lunar months are the sum of solar and 
adhimdsa months, we multiply by them (the lunar 
months) and the division remains the same. The quo- 
tient is the sum of that number which is multiplied 
. and that one which is sought for, 2.6. the lunar days. 

We have already mentioned in the preceding part 
that by multiplying the lunar days by the universal Page 220. 
dnardtra days, and by dividing the product by the 
universal lunar days, we get the portion of wdnardtra 
days which belongs to the number of lunar days in 
question. However, the civil days in a kalpa are less 
than the lunar days by the amount of the dnardtra 
days. Now the lunar days we have stand in the same 
relation to the lunar days minus their due portion of 
dnardtra days as the whole number of lunar days (of 
a kalpa) to the whole number of lunar days (of a kalpa) 
minus the complete number of 14411070170: days (of a 
kalpa) ; and the latter number are the wniversal civil 
days. If we, therefore, multiply the number of lunar 
days we have by the universal civil days, and divide 
the product by the universal lunar days, we get as 
quotient the number of civil days of the date in ques- 
tion, and that it was which we wanted to find. In- 
stead of multiplying by the whole sum of civil days 
(of a kalpa), we multiply by 3,506,481, and instead of 
dividing by the whole number of lunar days (of a 
kalpa), we divide by 3,562,220. 

The Hindus have still another method of calculation. Another 


method of 
It is the following :—“ They multiply the elapsed years ¢ ah toa eos 
of the kalpa by 12, and add to the product the com- 
plete months which have elapsed of the current year, 


The sum they write down above the number 69,120, 
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(Lacuna.) 

and the number they get is subtracted from the num- 
ber written down in the middle place. The double of 
the remainder they divide by 65. Then the quotient 
represents the partial adhimdsa months. This number 
they add to that one which is written down in the 
uppermost place. They multiply the sum by 30, and 
add to the product the days which have elapsed of the 
current month. The sum represents the partial solar 
days. This number is written down in two different 
places, one under the other. They multiply the lower 
number by 11, and write the product under it. Then 
they divide it by 403,963, and add the quotient to the 
middle number. They divide the sum by 703, and 
the quotient represents the partial énardtra days. This 
number they subtract from the number written in the 
uppermost place, and the remainder is the number of 
civil days which we want to find.” 

The rationale of this computation is the following :— 
If we divide the universal solar months by the uni- 
versal adhimdsa months, we get as the measure of one 
adhimdsa month 32,5344; solar months. The double 
of this is 65735°; solar months. If we divide by this 
number the double of the months of the given years, the 
quotient is the number of the partial adhimdsas. How- 
ever, if we divide by wholes plus a fraction, and want 
to subtract from the number which is divided a certain 
portion, the remainder being divided by the wholes 
only, and the two subtracted portions being equal por- 
tions of the wholes to which they belong, the whole 
divisor stands in the same relation to its fraction as 
the divided number to the subtracted portion. 

If we make this computation for our gauge-year, we 
get the fraction of ,وو ومح‎ and dividing both num- 
hens ‘by 15, we get موكؤيج‎ 

It would also Re, pos ine here to reckon by single 
adhimdsas instead of double ones, and in that case it 
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would not be necessary to double the remainder. But 
the inventor of this method seems to have preferred 
the reduplication in order to get smaller numbers; for 
if we reckon with single adhimdsas, we get the fraction 
of =$344,, which may be reduced by 96 as a common 
divisor. Thereby we get 89 as the multiplicator, and 
5400 as the divisor. In this the inventor of the 
method has shown his sagacity, for the reason for his 
computation is the intention of getting partial lunar 
days and smaller multiplicators. 

His method (7.c. Brahmagupta’s) for the computation 
of the wnardtra days is the following :-— 

Tf we divide the universal lunar days by the uni- 
versal dnardtra days, we get as quotient 63 and a 
fraction, which may be reduced by the common divisor 
450,000. Thus we get 6339253 lunar days as the period 
of time within which one duane day sums up. um 
we change this fraction into eleventh parts, we get كر‎ 
and a 0 of > Sern which, if expres gséd in 

minutes, is equal to 0’ 59” 54”. 

Since this fraction is very near to one whole, people 
have neglected it, and use, in a rough way, +? instead. 
Therefore, according to the Hindus, one tinardtra day 
sums up in 6342 or 493 lunar days. 

If we now multiply the number of énardira days, 
which corresponds to the number of lunar days by 
6322-253, the product is less than that which we get by 
multiplying by 6324. If we, therefore, want to divide 
the lunar days by 590, on the supposition that the 
quotient is equal to the. first number, a certain portion 
must be added to the lunar days, and this portion he 
(the author of Pulisa-Siddhdnta) had not computed accu- 
rately, but only approximatively. For if we multiply 
the universal énardtra days by 703, we get the product 
17,63 3,032,650,000, which is more than eleven times the 
universal lunar days. And if we multiply the universal 


lunar days by 11, we get the product 17,632,989, 000, C00. 
Il 
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The difference between the two numbers is 43,650,000. 
If we divide by this number the product of eleven times 
the universal lunar days, we get as quotient 403,963. 

This is the number used by the inventor of the 
method. If there were not a small remainder beyond 
the last-mentioned quotient (403,963 + a fraction), his 
method would be perfectly correct. However, there 
remains a fraction of 93. or ثم‎ and this is the amount 
which is neglected. If he uses this divisor without the 
fraction, and divides by it the product of eleven times 
the partial lunar days, the quotient would be by so much 
larger as the dividendum has increased. The other 
details of the calculation do not require comment. 

Because the majority of the Hindus, in reckoning 
their years, require the adhimdsa, they give the pre- 
ference to this method, and are particularly painstaking 
in describing the methods for the computation of the 
adhimdsa, disregarding the methods for the compu- 
tation of the énardtra days and the sum of the days 
(ahargana). One of their methods of finding the ad- 
himdsa for the years of a kalpa or caturyuga or kaliyuga 
is this :— 

They write down the years in three different places. 
They multiply the upper number by 10, the middle by 
2481, and the lower by 7739. Then they divide the 
middle and lower numbers by 9600, and the quotients 
are days for the middle number and avama for the 
lower number. 

The sum of these two quotients is added to the 
number in the upper place. The sum represents the 
number of the complete adhimdsa days which have 
elapsed, and the sum of that which remains in the 
other two places is the fraction of the current adhimdsa, 
Dividing the days by 30, they get months. 

Yakaib Ibn Tarik states this method quite correctly, 
We shall, as an example, carry out this computation for 
ourgauge-year, The years of thekalpa which haveelapsed 
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till the moment of the gauge-date are 1,972,948,132. The latter 
We write down this number in three different places. a the 
The upper number we multiply by ten, by which it “°° 
gets a cipher more at the right side. The middle 
number we multiply by 2481 and get the product 
4,894,884,315,492. The lower number we multiply by page 222. 
7739, and get the product 15,268,645,593,548. The 

latter two numbers we divide by 9600; thereby we get 

for the middle number as quotieut 509,883,782 and a 
remainder of 8292, and for the lower number a quo- 

tient of 1,590,483,915 and aremainder of 9548. The 

sum of these two remainders is 17,840. This fraction 

(i.e. *7s55°) is reckoned as one whole. Thereby the 

sum of the numbers in all three places is raised to 
21,829,849.018, 2.6. adhimdsa days, plus +92 day of the 

current adhimdsa day (i.e. which is now in course of 
summing up). 

Reducing these days to months, we get 727,661,633 
months and a remainder of twenty-eight days, which 
is called Sh-D-D. This is the interval between the 
beginning of the month Caitra, which is not omitted 
in the series of months, and the moment of the vernal 
equinox. 

Further, adding the quotient which we have got for 
the middle number to the years of the kalpa, we get 
the sum of 2,482,831,914. Dividing this number by 7, 
we get the remainder 3. Therefore the sun has, in the 
year in question, entered Aries on a Tuesday. 

The two numbers which are used as multiplicators Explanatory 
for the numbers in the middle and lower places are to Tater gest 
be explained in the following manner :— ik 

Dividing the civil days of a kalpa by the solar cycles 
of a kalpa, we get as quotient the number of days which 
compose a year, 1.6. 3052430 soe G00 keducing this 
fraction by the common divisor of 450,000, we get 
365322. The fraction may be further reduced by 
being divided by 3, but people leave it as it is, in order 
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that this fraction and the other fractions which occur 
in the further course of this computation should have 
the same denominator. 

Dividing the universal dnardtra days by the solar 
years of a kalpa, the quotient is the number of tinardtra 
days which belong to a solar year, viz. 52-582-350.000 
days. Reducing this fraction by the common divisor 
of 450,000, we get 53338 days. The fraction may fur- 
ther be reduced by being divided by 3. 

The measures of solar and lunar years are about 360 
days, as are also the civil years of sun and moon, the 
one being a little larger, the other a little shorter. The 
one of these measures, the lunar year, is used in this 
computation, whilst the other measure, the solar year, 
is sought for, The sum of the two quotients (of the 
middle and lower number) is the difference between the 
two kinds of years. The upper number is multiplied by 
the sum of the complete days, and the middle and lower 
numbers are multiplied by each of the two fractions. 

If we want to abbreviate the computation, and do 
not, like the Hindus, wish to find the mean motions of 
sun and moon, we add the two multiplicators of the 
middle and lower numbers together. This gives the 
sum of 10,220. 

- To this sum we add, for the upper place, the product 


of the divisor X 10 = 96,000, and we get 798220, 


Reducing this fraction by the half, we get 933). 

In this chapter (p. 27) we have already explained’ 
that by multiplying the days by 5311, and dividing 
the product by 172,800, we get the number of the 
adhimdsas. If we now multiply the number of years 
instead of the days, the product is 3¢5 of the product 
which we should get when multiplying by the number 
of days. If we, therefore, want to have the same quotient 
which we get by the first division, we must divide by 
sev Of the divisor by which we divided in the first case, 
viz. 480 (for 360 X 480 = 172,800). 
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Similar to this method is that one prescribed by 
Pulisa : “ Write down the number of the partial months 
in two different places. In the one place multiply 
it by 1111, and divide the product by 67,500. Sub- 
tract the quotient from the number in the other place, 
and divide the remainder by 32. The quotient is the 
number of the adhimdsa months, and the fraction in 
the quotient, if there is one, represents that part of an 
adhimdsa mouth which is in course of formation, Mul- 
tiplying this amount by 30, and dividing the product 
by 32, the quotient represents the days and day-frac- 
tions of the current adhimdsa month.” 

The rationale of this method is the following :— 

If you divide the solar months of a caturyuga by the 
adhimdsa months of a caturyuga, in accordance with the 
theory of Pulisa, you get as quotient 32%#323. Ifyou 
divide the months by this number, you get the com- 
plete adhimdsa months of the past portion of the catur- 
yuga or kalpa. Pulisa, however, wanted to divide by 
wholes alone, without any fractions. Therefore he had 
to subtract something from the dividendum, as has 
already been explained in a similar case (p. 36). We 
have found, in applying the computation to our gauge- 
year, as the fraction of the divisor, 53230, Which may 


be reduced by being divided by 32. Thereby we get 


عا 
.07,500 
Pulisa has, in this calculation, reckoned by the solar‏ 
days into which a date is resolved, instead of by months.‏ 
For he says: “You write this number of days in two‏ 
different places. In the one place you multiply it by‏ 
and divide the product by 4,050,000. The quo-‏ 271 
tient you subtract from the number in the other‏ 
place and divide the remainder by 976. The quo-‏ 
tient is the number of adhimdsa months, days, and‏ 
day-fractions.”‏ 
Further he says: “The reason of this is, that by‏ 
dividing the days of a caturyuga by the adhimdsa‏ 
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months, you get as quotient 976 days and a remainder 
of 104,064. The common divisor for this number and 
for the divisor is 384. Reducing the fraction thereby, 
we get جوج دج‎ days.” 

Here, however, I suspect either the copyist or the 
translator, for Pulisa was too good a scholar to commit 
similar blunders. .The matter is this :— 

Those days which are divided by the adhimdsa 
months are of necessity solar days. The quotient con- 
tains wholes and fractions, as has been stated. Both 
denominator and numerator have as common divisor the 


number 24. Jeducing the fraction thereby, we get 
4336 


3558+ 

If we apply this rule to the months, and reduce 
the number of adhimdsa months to fractions, we get 
47,800,000 as denominator. <A divisor common to both 
this denominator and its numerator is 16. Reducing 
the fraction thereby, we get جوج عيوب‎ 

If we now multiply the number which Pulisa adopts 
as devisor by the just-mentioned common divisor, 12. 
384, we get the product 1,555,200,000, viz. solar days 
in a caturyuga. But it is quite impossible that this 
number should, in this part of the calculation, be 
used as a divisor. If we want to base this method on 
the rules of Brahmagupta, dividing the universal solar 
months by the adhimdsa months, the result will be, 
according to the method employed by him, double the 
amount of the adhimdsa. 

Further, a similar method may be used for the com- 
putation of the wnardtra days. 

Write down the partial lunar days in two different 
places. In the one place, multiply the number by 
50,663, and divide the product by 3,562,220. Sub- 
tract the quotient from the number in the other 
place, and divide the remainder by 63 without any 
fraction. 

In the further very lengthy speculations of the 
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Hindus there is no use at all, especially as they require 
the avama, i.e. the remainder of the partial énardira, 
for the remainders which we get by the two divisions 
have two different denominators, 
He who is perfectly acquainted with the preceding Rule how to 


tules of resolution will also be able to carry out the chronoiogi- 
caldatefrom 


opposite function, the composition, if a certain amount a certain 
° given num- 
of past days of a kalpa or caturyuga be given. To ber of dass. 
e converse 
make sure, however, we shall now repeat the necessary of the akar- 
gana. 
rules. 1 


If we want to find the years, the days being given, 
the latter must necessarily be civil days, we. the differ- 
ence between the lunar days and the tinardtra days. 
This difference .6.ة)‎ the civil days) stands in the same 
relation to their énardtra as the difference between the 
universal lunar days and the universal tinardira days, 
Viz. 1,577,916,450,000, to the universal vinardtra days. 
The latter number (7.e. 1,577,916,450,000) is represented 
by 3,506,481. If we multiply the given days by 55,739, 
and divide the product by 3,506,481, the quotient repre- 
sents the partial énardtra days. Adding hereto the civil 
days, we get the number of lunar days, viz. the sum of 
the partial solar and the partial adhimdsa days. These 
lunar days stand in the same relation to the adhimdsa 
days which belong to them as the sum of the uni- 
versal solar and adhimdsa days, viz. 160,299,900,000, 
to the universal adhimdsa days, which number (i. 
160,299,900,000) is represented by the number 178,111. 

If you, further, multiply the partial lunar days by 
5311, and divide the product by 178,111, the quotient 
is the number of the partial adhimdsa days. Subtract- 
ing them from the lunar days, the remainder is the 
number of solar days. Thereupon you reduce the days 
to months by dividing them by 30, and the months to 
years by dividing them by 12. This is what we want 
to find. 

gy. the partial civil days which have elapsed up to 
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Application our gauge-year are 720,635,951,903. This number is 
Gy gad given, aud what we want to find is, how many Indian 
years and months are equal to this sum of days. 

First, we multiply the number by 55,739, and divide 
the product by 3,506,481. Thequotient is11,455,224,575 
tinardtra days. 

We add this number to the civil days. The-sum is 
732,091,176,538 lunar days. We multiply them by 
5311, and divide the product by 178,111. The quotient 
is the number of adhimdsa days, viz. 21,829,849,018. 

We subtract them from the lunar days and get 
the remainder of 710,261,327,520, we. partial solar 
days. We divide these by 30 and get the quotient of ¢ 
23,675,377,584, 2.6. solar months. Dividing them by 
12, we get Indian years, viz. 1,972,948,132, the same’ 
number of years of which our gauge-date consists, as we 
have already mentioned in a previous passage. 

Yakib Ibn Tarik has a note to the same effect: 

Rule for“ Multiply the given civil days by the universal lunar 

ee days and divide the product by the universal civil 

xakob Ibn days. Write down the quotient in two different places. 

a In the one place multiply the number by the universal 
adhimdsa days and divide the product by the universal 
lunar days. The quotient gives the adhimdsa months. 
Multiply them by 30 and subtract the product from 
the number in the other place. The remainder is the 
number of partial solar days. You further reduce them 
to months and years.” 

The rationale of this calculation is the following :— 

Explanation We have already mentioned that the given number of 
a tee days are the difference between the lunar days and 
their inardtra, as the universal civil days are the dif- 
ference between the universal lunar days and their 
universal tnardtra. These two measures stand in a 
constant relation to each other. Therefore we get the 
partial lunar days which are marked in two different 
places. Now, these are equal to the sum of the solar 
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and adhimdsa days, as the general lunar days are equal 
to the sum of universal solar days and universal adhi- 
mdsa days. Therefore the partial and the universal 
adhimdsa days stand in the same relation to each other 
as the two numbers written in two different places, there 
being no difference, whether they both mean months 
or days. 
The following rule of Ya‘kib for the computation 08 


1 , method for 
the partial znardtra days by means of the partial adhi- the eompi- 


mdsa months is found in all the manuscripts of his meals 
ae ratra days 

“The past adhimdsa, together with the fractions of the 
current adhimdsa, are multiplied by the universal dina- 
rdtra days, and the product is divided by the universal 
solar months. The quotient is added to the adhimdsa. 

The sum is the number of the past tnardtras.” 

This rule does not, as I think, show that its author criticism 
knew the subject thoroughly, nor that he had much بسر‎ 
confidence either in analogy or experiment. For the 
adhimdsa months which have passed of the caturyuga 
up to our gauge-date are, according to the theory of 
Pulisa, 1,196,52544583. Multiplying this number by 
the dnardtra of the caturyuga, we get the product 
30,01 1,600,068,426;%;. Dividing this number by the 
solar months, we get the quotient 578,927. Adding 
this to the adhimdsa, we get the sum 1,775,452. And 
this is not what we wanted to find. On the contrary, 
the number of dnardtra days is 18,835,700. Nor is 
the product of the multiplication of this number by 30 
that which we wanted to find. On the contrary, it 
is 53,263,560. Both numbers are far away from the 
truth. 
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ON THE AHARGANA, OR THE RESOLUTION OF YEARS INTO 
MONTHS, ACCORDING TO SPECIAL RULES WHICH ARE 
ADOPTED IN THE CALENDARS FOR CERTAIN DATES 
OR MOMENTS OF TIME. 


Nor all the eras which in the calendars are resolved 
into days have epochs falling at such moments of time 
when just an adhimdsa or inardtra happens to be com- 
plete. Therefore the authors of the calendars require 
for the calculation of adhimdsa and tinardtra certain 
numbers which either must be added or subtracted if 
the calculation is to proceed in good order. We shall 
communicate to the reader whatever of these rules we 
happened to learn by the study of their calendars or 
astronomical handbooks. 

First, we mention the rule of the Khandakhddyaka, 
because this calendar is the best known of all, and pre- 
ferred by the astronomers to all others. 

Brahmagupta says: “ Take the year of the Sakakdla, 
subtract therefrom 587, multiply the remainder by 12, 
and add to the product the complete months which have 
elapsed of the year in question. Multiply the sum by 
30, and add to the product the days which have elapsed 
of the current month. The sum represents the partial 
solar days. 

“Write down this number in three different places. 
Add 5 both to the middle and lower numbers, and 
divide the lowest one by 14,945. Subtract the quotient 
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from the middle number, and disregard the remainder 
which you have got by the division. Divide the middle 
number by 976. The quotient is the number of com- 
plete adhimdsa months, and the remainder is that which 
has elapsed of the current adhimdsa month. 

“ Multiply these months by 30, and add the product 
to the upper number. The sum is the number of the 
partial lunar days. Let them stand in the upper place, 
and write the same number in the middle place. Mul- 
tiply it by 11, and add thereto 497. Write this sum 
in the lower place. Then divide the sum by 111,573. 
Subtract the quotient from the middle number, and dis- 
regard the remainder (which you get by the division). 
Further, divide the middle number by 703, and the 
quotient represents the dnardtra days, the remainder 
the avamas. Subtract the inardtra days from the upper 
number. The remainder is the number of civil days.” Page 226. 

This is the ahargana of the Khandakhddyaka. Divid- 
ing the number by 7, the remainder indicates the week- 
day on which the date in question falls. 

We exemplify this rule in the case of our gauge-year. Application 
The corresponding year of the Sakakdla is 953. We tod tte 
subtract therefrom 587, and get the remainder 66 
We multiply it by the product of 12 x 30, since the 
date is without months and days. The product is 
131,760, 1.6. solar days. 

We write down this number in three different places. 

We add 5 to the middle and lower numbers, whereby 
we get 131,765 in both places. We divide the lower 
number by 14,945. The quotient is 8, which we sub- 
tract from the middle number, and here we get the 
remainder 131,757. Then we disregard the remainder 
in which the division has resulted. 

Further, we divide the middle number by 976. The 
quotient 134 represents the number of months. There 
is besides a remainder of 37%. Multiplying the months 
by 30, we get the product 4020, which we add to the 
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solar days. Thereby we get lunar days, viz. 135.780. 
We write down this number below the three numbers, 
multiply it by 11, and add 497 to the product. Thus 
we get the sum 1,494,077. We write this number 
below the four numbers, and divide it by 111,573. The 
quotient is 13, and the remainder, 2.6. 43,628, is dis- 
regarded. We subtract the quotient from the middle 
number. Thus we get the remainder, 1,494,064. We 
divide it by 703. The quotient is 2125, and the re- 
mainder, 2.6. avama, is 733. We subtract the quotient 
from the lunar days, and get the remainder 133,655. 
These are the civil days which we want to find. Divid- 
ing them by 7, we get 4 as remainder. Therefore the 
Ist of the month Caitra of the gauge-year falls on a 
Wednesday. 

The epoch of the era of Yazdajird precedes the epoch 
of this era (v. era nr. 5, p. 7) by 11,968 days. There- 
fore the sum of the days of the era of Yazdajird up to 
our gauge-date is 145,623 days. Dividing them by the 
Persian year and months, we get as the corresponding 
Persian date the year of Yazdajird 399, the 18th Isfan- 
darmadh. Before the adhimdsa month becomes com- 
plete with 30 days, there must still elapse five 070:16 
4.6, two hours. In consequence, the year is a leap year, 
and Caitra is the month which is reckoned twice in it. 

The following is the method of the canon or calendar 
Al-arkand, according to a bad translation: “Ii you 
want to know the Arkand, i.e. ahargana, take 90, mul- 
tiply it by 6, add to the product 8, and the years of 
the realm of Sindh, ze. the time till the month Safar, 
A.H. 117, which corresponds to the Caitra of the year 
109. Subtract therefrom 587, and the remainder re- 
presents the years of the Shakh. 

An easier method is the following: “Take the com- 
plete years of the dera Yazdagirdi, and subtract there- 
from 33. The remainder represents the years of the 
Shakh. Or you may also begin with the original ninety 
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years of the Arkand. Multiply them by 6, and add 14 
to the product. Add to the sum the years of the Aera 
Yazdajirdi, and subtract therefrom 587. The remainder 
represents the years of the Shakh.” 


I believe that the here-mentioned Shakh is identical critical 


notes on the 


with Saka. However, the result of this calculation does latter 


method, 
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not lead us to the Saka era, but to the Gupta era, which 
here is resolved into days. If the author of the Arkand 
began with go, multiplied them by 6, added thereto 8, 
which would give 548, and did not change this number 
by an increase of years, the matter would come to the 
same result, and would be more easy and simple. 

The first of the month Safar, which the author of the 
latter method mentions, coincides with the eighth Daimah 
of the year 103 of Yazdajird. Therefore he makes the 
month Caitra depend upon the new moon of Daimah. 
However, the Persian months have since that time been 
in advance of real time, because the day-quarters (after 
the 365 complete days) have no longer been inter- 
calated. According to the author, the era of the realm 
of Sindh which he mentions must precede the era of 
Yazdajird by six years. Accordingly, the years of 
this era for our gauge-year would be 405. These 
together with the years of the Arkand, with which the 
author begins, viz. 548, represent the sum of 953 years 
as the year of the Sakakdla. By the subtraction of 
that amount which the author has mentioned, it is 
changed into the corresponding year of the Gupta- 
kala. 

The other details of this method of resolution or 
ahargana are identical with those of the method of the 
Khandakhddyaka, as we have described it. Sometimes 
you find ina manuscript such a reading as prescribes 
the division by 1000 instead of by 976, but this is 
simply a mistake of the manuscripts, as such a method 
is without any foundation. 

Next follows the method of Vijayanandin in his 
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Method of canon called Karanatilaka: “Take the years of the 
Karanati- Sakakala, subtract therefrom 888, multiply the re- 
; mainder by 12, and add to the product the complete 
months of the current year which have elapsed. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
one number by goo, add 661 to the product, and divide 
the sum by 29,282. The quotient represents adhimdsa 
months. Add it to the number in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. The 
sum represents the lunar days. Write down this num- 
ber in two different places. Multiply the one number 
by 3300, add to the product 64,106, divide the sum by 
210,902. The quotient represents the énardira days, 
and the remainder the avamas. Subtract the dnardira 
days from the lunar days. The remainder is the ahar- 
gana, being reckoned from midnight as the beginning.” 
Application We exemplify this method in the use of our gauge- 
cane year. We subtract from the corresponding year of the 
ed Sakakala (953) 888, and there remains 65. This num- 
ber of years is equal to 780 months. We write down 
this number in two different places. In the one place 
we multiply it by 900, add thereto 661, and divide the 
product by 29,282. The quotient gives 2353333 adhi- 
masa months. 

The multiplicator is 30. By being multiplied by it, 
the months are changed into days. The product, how- 
ever, is again multiplied by 30. The divisor-is the pro- 
duct of the multiplication of 976 plus the following 
fraction by 30, the effect of which is that both numbers 
belong to the same kind )2.6. that both represent days). 
Further, we add the resulting number of months to 
those months which we have previously found. By 
multiplying the sum by 30, we get the product of 
24,060 (read 24,090), 2.6. lunar days. 

We write them down in two different places. The 
one number we multiply by 3300 and get the product 
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79,398,000 (read 79,497,000). Adding thereto 64,106 
(read 69,601), we get the sum 79,462,104 (read 
79,566,601). By dividing it by 210,902, we get the 
quotient 376 (read 307), t.c..dnardtra days, and a re- 
mainder of 3152852 (read 3 o's), 2.6. the avamas. We 
subtract the tinardtra days from the lunar days, 
written in the second place, and the remainder is 
the cwil ahargana, i.e, the sum of the civil days, viz. 
23,684 (read 23,713). 

The method of the Paiica-Siddhdntiké of Varihami- 
hira is the following: “Take the years of the Sakakdla, 
subtract therefrom 427. Change the remainder into 
months by multiplying it by 12. Write down that 
number in two different places. Multiply the one 
number by 7 and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient is the number of adhimdsa months. Add 
them to the number written down in the second place, 
multiply the sum by 30, and add to the product the 
days which have elapsed of the current month. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 11, add to the product 514, and divide 
the sum by 703. Subtract the quotient from the num- 
ber written in the upper place. The remainder you 
get is the number of the civil days.” 

This, Varihamihira says, is the method of the Sid- 
dhanta of the Greeks. 

We exemplify this method in one of our gauge-years. 
From the years of the Sakak4la we subtract 427. The 
remainder, i.e. 526 years, is equal to 6312 months, 
The corresponding number of adhimdsa months is 193 
and a remainder of 13. The sum of these months 
together with the other months is 6505, which are equal 
to 195,150 lunar days. 

The additions which occur in this method are required 
on account of the fractions of time which adhere to the 
epoch of the era in question. The multiplication by 7 is 
for the purpose of reducing the number to seventh parts. 

11 2 
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The divisor is the number of sevenths of the time of 
one adhimdsa, which he reckons as 32 months, 17 days, 
8 ghati, and about 34 cashaka. 

Further, we write down the lunar days in two diffe- 
rent places. The lower number we multiply by 11, 
and add to the product 514. The sum is 2,147,164. 
Dividing it by 703, we get the quotient 3054, 4.6. the 
adnardtra days, and a remainder of 793. We subtract 
the days from the number in the second place, and 
get the remainder 192,096, 2.64. the civil days of the 
date on which we base the chronological computations 
of this book. 

The theory of Varahamihira comes very near that of 
Brahmagupta; for here the fraction at the end of the 
number of the adhimdsa days of the gauge-date is 7%, 
whilst in the calculations which we have made, starting 
from the beginning of the kalpa, we found it to be +93, 
which is nearly equal to + (cf. p. 29). 

Ina Muhammadan canon or calendar called the canon 
Al-harkan we find the same method of calculation, but 
applied to and starting from another era, the epoch of 
which must fall 40,081 (days) after that of the era of 
Yazdajird. According to this book, the beginning of the 
Indian year falls on Sunday the 21st of Daimah of the 
year 110 of Yazdajird. The method may be tested in 
the following manner :— 

“Take seventy-two years, change them into months 
by multiplying them by 12, which gives the product 
864. Add thereto the months which have elapsed 
between the 1st of Shaban of the year 197, and the 
1st of the month in which you happen to be. Write 
down the sum in two different places. Multiply the 
lower number by 7 and divide the product by 228. 
Add the quotient to the upper number and multiply 
the sum by 30. Add to the product the number of 
days which have elapsed of the month in which you 
are. Write down this number in two different places, 
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Add 38 to the lower number and multiply the sum by 
11. Divide the product by 703, and subtract the quo- 
tient from the upper number. The remainder in the 
upper place is the number of the civil days, and the 
remainder in the lower place is the number of the 
avamas. Add 1 to the number of days and divide the 
sum by 7. The remainder shows the day of the week 
on which the date in question falls.” 

This method would be correct if the months of the 
seventy-two years with which the calculation begins 
were lunar. However, they are solar months, in which 
nearly twenty-seven months must be intercalated, 
so that these seventy-two years are more than 864 
months. 

We shall again exemplify this method in the case of Application 
our gauge- date, aie. the beginning of Rabi I., 1.5. 422. method to 
Between the above- mentioned Ist of Sha’ ban and the date" 
latter date there have elapsed 2695 months. Adding 
these to the number of months adopted by the author 
of the method (864), you get the sum of 3559 months. 

Write down this number in two places. Multiply 
the one by 7, and divide the product by 228. The 
quotient represents the adhimdsa months, viz. 109. Page 229. 
Add them to the number in the other place, and you 
get the sum 3668. Multiply it by 30, and you get the 
product 110,040. Write down this number in two 
different places. Add to the lower number 38, and 
you get 110,078. Multiply it by 11 and divide the 
product by 703. The quotient is 1722 and a remain- 
der of 292, 2.6. the avamas. Subtract the quotient from 
the upper number, and the remainder, 108,318, repre- 
sents the civil days. 

This method is to be amended in the following way : Emendation 
You must know that between the epoch of the era here one 
used and the first of Sha‘ban, here adopted as a date, 
there have elapsed 25,958 days, 2.e. 876 Arabic months, 
or seventy-three years and two months. If we further 
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add to this number the months which have elapsed 
between that Ist Sha‘ban and the 1st Rabi‘ 1. of the 
gauge-year, we get the sum of 3571, and, together with 
the adhimdsa mouths, 3680 months, 4.6. 110,400, days. 
The corresponding number of 4011070170: days is 1727, 
and a remainder of 319 avamas. Subtracting these 
days, we get the remainder 108,673. If we now sub- 
tract 1 and divide the remainder by 7, the computation 
is correct, for the remainder is 4, 4.6. the day of the 
gauge-date is a Wednesday, as has above (p. 48) been 
stated. 

The method of Durlabha, a native of Multan, is the 
following :—He takes 848 years and adds thereto the 
Laukika-kala. The sum is the Sakakdla. He subtracts 
therefrom 854, and changes the remainder of years into 
months. He writes them down together with the past 
months of the current year in three different places. 
The lower number he multiplies by 77, and divides 
the product by 69,120. The quotient he subtracts 
from the middle number, doubles the remainder, and 
adds thereto 29. The sum he divides by 65, so as to 
get adhimdsa months. He adds them to the upper 
number and multiplies the sum by 30. He writes 
down the product together with the past days of the 
current month in two different places. He multiplies 
the lower number by 11 and adds to the product 686. 
The sum he writes underneath. He divides it by 
403,963, and adds the quotient to the middle number. 
He divides the sum by 703. The quotient represents 
the téinardtra days. He subtracts them from the upper 
number. The remainder is the civil ahargana, 1.6. the 
sum of the civil days of the date in question. 

We have already in a former place mentioned the 
outlines of this method. After the author, Durlabha, 
had adopted it for a particular date, he made some 
additions, whilst the bulk of it is unchanged. How- 
ever, the Karanasara forbids introducing any innovations 
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which in the method of ahargana deviate to some other 
process. Unfortunately that which we possess of the 
book is badly translated. What we are able to quote 
from it is the following :— 

He subtracts 821 from the years of the Sakakala. 
The remainder is the basis. This would be the year 
132 for our gauge-year, He writes down this number 
in three different places. He multiplies the first num- 
ber by 132 degrees. The product gives the number 
17,424 for our gauge-date. He multiplies the second 
number by 46 minutes, and gets the product 6072. 
He multiplies the third number by 34, and gets the 
product 4488. He divides it by 50, and the quotient 
represents minutes, seconds, &c., viz. 89’ 46“. Then 
he adds to the sum of degrees in the upper place 
112, changing the seconds to minutes, the minutes to 
degrees, the degrees to circles. Thus he gets 48 circles 
358° 41’ 45“. This is the mean place of the moon when 
the sun enters Aries. 

Further, he divides the degrees of the mean place of 
the moon by 12. The quotient represents days. The 
remainder of the division he multiplies by 60, and adds 
thereto the minutes of the mean place of the moon. He 
divides the sum by 12, and the quotient represents Page 230. 
ghatis and minor portions of time. Thus we get 27° 
23 29", 4.6. adhimdsa days. No doubt this number 
represents the past portion of the adhimdsa month, 
which is at present in the course of formation. 

The author, in regard to the manner in which the 
measure of the adhimdsa month is found, makes the 
following remark :— 

He divides the lunar number which we have men- 
tioned, viz. 132° 46’ 34”, by 12. Thereby he gets as 
the portio anni 11° 3' 52" 50”, and as the portio mensis 
o° 55’ 19’ “لود‎ 10%. By means of the latter portio he 
computes the duration of the time in which 30 days 
sum up as 2 years, 8 months, 16 days, 4 ghati, 45 
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cashaka. Then he multiplies the basis by 29 and gets 
the product 3828. He adds thereto 20, and divides 
the sum by 36. The quotient represents the dnardtra 
days, viz. 106§. 

However, as I have not been able to find the proper 
explanation of this method, I simply give it as I find 
it, but I must remark that the amount of tnardtra 
days which corresponds to a single adhimédsa month is 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


ON THE COMPUTATION OF THE MEAN PLACES OF THE 
PLANETS. 


Ir we know the number of cycles of the planets in a General 
kalpa or caturyuga, and further know how many cycles the deter. 


5 : mination of 
have elapsed at a certain moment of time, we also the mean 


place of a 


know that the sum-total of the days of the kalpa or planet at 
caturyuga stands in the same relation to the sum-total jie” 
of the cycles as the past days of the kalpa or caturyuga 

to the corresponding amount of planetary cycles. The 

most generally used method is this :— 

The past days of the kalpa or caturyuga are multi- 
plied by the cycles of the planet, or of its apsis, or of its 
node which it describes in a kalpa or caturyuga. The 
product is divided by the sum-total of the days of the 
kalpa or caturyuga accordingly as you reckon by the 
one or the other. The quotient represents complete 
cycles. These, however, because not wanted, are dis- 
_ regarded. 

The remainder which you get by the division is mul- 
tiplied by 12, and the product is divided by the sum- 
total of the days of either kalpa or caturyuga by which 
we have already once divided. The quotient repre- 
sents signs of the ecliptic. The remainder of this divi- 
sion is multiplied by 30, and the product divided by 
the same divisor. The quotient represents degrees. 
The remainder of this division is multiplied by 60, 
and is divided by the same divisor, The quotient 
Tepresents minutes, 
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This kind of computation may be continued if we 
want to have seconds and minor values. The quotient 
represents the place of that planet according to its 
mean motion, or the place of that apsis or that node 
which we wanted to find. 

The same is also mentioned by Pulisa, but his 
method differs, as follows:—“After having found 
the complete cycles which have elapsed at a cer- 
tain moment of time, he divides the remainder by 
131,493,150. The quotient represents the mean signs 
of the ecliptic. 

“The remainder is divided by 4,383,105. The quo- 
tient represents degrees. The fourfold of the remainder 
is divided by 292,207. The quotient represents minutes, 
The remainder is multiplied by 60 and the product 
divided by the last-mentioned divisor. The quotient 
represents seconds. 

“This calculation may be continued, so as to give 
third parts, fourth parts, and minor values. The quo- 
tient thus found is the mean place of the planet which 
we want to find.” 

The fact is that Pulisa was obliged to multiply the 
remainder of the cycles by 12, and to divide the pro- 
duct by the days of a caturyuga, because his whole 
computation is based on the caturyuga. But instead 
of doing this, he divided by the quotient which you 
get if you divide the number of days of a caturyuga by 
12. This quotient is the first number he mentions, viz. 
131,493,150. 

Further, he was obliged to multiply the remainder 
of the signs of the ecliptic by 30, and to divide the 
product by the first divisor; but instead of doing this, 
he divided by the quotient which you get if you divide 
the first number by 30. This quotient is the second 
number, viz. 4,383,105. 

According to the same analogy, he wanted to divide 
the remainder of the degrees by the quotient which 
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you get if you divide the second number by 60. How- 
ever, making this division, he got as quotient 73,051 
and a remainder of 3. Therefore he multiplied the 
whole by 4, in order that the fractions should be raised 
to wholes. For the same reason he also multiplies 
the following remainder by 4; but when he did not 
get wholes, as has been indicated, he returned to mul- 
tiplying by 60. Page 23t. 
If we apply this method to a kalpa according to the 
theory of Brahmagupta, the first number, by which the 
remainder of the cycles is divided, is 131,493,037,500. 
The second number, by which the remainder of the 
signs of the ecliptic is divided, is 4,383,101,250. The 
third number, by which the remainder of the degrees 
is divided, is 73,051,687. In the remainder which we 
get by this division there is the fraction of +. There- 
fore we take the double of the number, viz. 146,103,375, 
and we divide by it the double of the remainder of 


minutes. 
Brahmagupta, however, does not reckon by the kalpa Brahma- 
upta ap- 
and caturyuga, on account of the enormous sums of plies this 
8 5 5 method to 
their days, but prefers to them the kaliyuga, in order the kalivuga 
111 order to 


to facilitate the calculation. Applying the preceding get smaller 
method of ahargana to the precise date of the kaliyuga, aye 
we multiply its sum of days by the star-cycles of a 

kalpa. To the product we add the basis, 1.6. the remain- 

ing cycles which the planet had at the beginning of 

the kaliyuga. We divide the sum by the civil days 

of the kaliyuga, viz. 157,791,045. The quotient repre- 

sents the complete cycles of the planet, which are dis- 
regarded. 

The remainder we compute in the above-described 
manner, and thereby we find the mean place of the 
planet. 

The here-mentioned bases are the following for the 
single planets :— 
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For Mars, 4,308,768,000. 

For Mercury, 4,288,896,000. 

For Jupiter, 4,313,520,000. 

For Venus, 4,304,448,000. 

For Saturn, 4,305,312,000. 

For the Sun’s apsis, 933,120,000. 

For the Moon’s apsis, 1,505,952,000. 

For the ascending node, 1,838,592,000 (v. the notes), 

At the same moment, 4.6. at the beginning of the kali- 
yuga, sun and moon stood according to their mean 
motion in o° of Aries, and there was neither a plus nor 
a minus consisting of an adhimdsa month or of tna- 
ratra days. 

In the above-mentioned canones or calendars we find 
the following method :—* The ahargana, i.e. the sum of 
the days of the date, is, for each planet respectively, 
multiplied by a certain number, and the product is 
divided by another number. The quotient represents 
complete cycles and fractions of cycles, according to 
mean motion. Sometimes the computation becomes 
perfect simply by this multiplication and division. 
Sometimes, in order to get a perfect result, you are 
compelled once more to divide by a certain number 
the days of the date, either such as they are, or multi- 
plied by some number. The quotient must then be 
combined with the result obtained in the first place. 

Sometimes, too, certain numbers are adopted, as e.g. 
the basis, which must either be added or subtracted for 
this purpose, in order that the mean motion at the 
beginning of the era should be computed as beginning 
with o° of Aries. This is the method of the books 
Khandakhddyaka and Karanatilaka. However, the 
author of the Karanasdra computes the mean places of 
the planets for the vernal equinox, and reckons the 
ahargana from this moment. But these methods are 
very subtle, and are so numerous, that none of them has 
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obtained any particular authority. Therefore we refrain 
from reproducing them, as this would detain us too long 
and be of no use. 

The other methods of the computation of the mean 
places of the planets and similar calculations have 
nothing to do with the subject of the present book. 
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CHAPTER LY. 


ON THE ORDER OF THE PLANETS, THEIR DISTANCES 
AND SIZES. 


WHEN speaking of the lokas, we have already given a 
quotation from the Vishnu-Purdna and from the com- 
mentary of Patajijali, according to which the place of 
the sun is in the order of the planets below that of the 
moon. This is the -traditional view of the Hindus. 
Compare in particular the following passage of the 
Matsya-Purdna :— 

“The distance of heaven from the earth is equal to 
the radius of the earth. The sun is the lowest of all 
planets. Above him there is the moon, and above 
the moon are the lunar stations and their stars. 
Above them is Mercury, then follow Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the Great Bear, and above it the pole. 
The pole is connected with the heaven. The stars can- 
not be counted by man. Those who impugn this view 
maintain that the moon at conjunction becomes hidden 
by the sun, as the light of the lamp becomes invisible 
in the light of the sun, and she becomes more visible 
the more she moves away from the sun.” 

We shall now give some quotations from the books 
of this school relating to the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and we shall combine herewith the views of the 
astronomers, although of the latter we have only a very 
slender knowledge. 

The Véayu-Purdna says: “The sun has globular 
shape, fiery nature, and 1000 rays, by which he attracts 
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the water; 400 of these are for the rain, 300 for the 
snow, eau 300 for the air.” 

In another passage it says: “Some of them (we. the 
rays) are for this purpose, that the devas should live in 
bliss; others for the purpose that men should live in 
comfort, whilst others are destined for the fathers.” 

In another passage the author of the Vdyu-Purdna 
divides the rays of the sun over the six seasons of the 
year, saying: “The sun illuminates the earth in that 
third of the year which commences with o° of Pisces 
by 300 rays; he causes rain in the following third by 
400 rays, and he causes cold and snow in the remain- 
ing third by 300 rays.” 

Another passage of the same book runs as follows: 
“The rays of the sun and the wind raise the water 
from the sea to the sun. Now, if the water dropped 
down from the sun, it would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from the moon cold, and thus refresh the world.” 

Another passage: “The heat of the sun and his 
light are one-fourth of the heat and the light of the fire. 
In the north, the sun falls into the water during the 
night; therefore he becomes red.” 

Another passage: “In the beginning there were the 
earth, water, wind, and heaven. Then Brahman per- 
ceived sparks under the earth. He brought them forth 
and divided them into three parts. One third of them 
is the common fire, which requires wood and is extin- 
guished by water. Another third is the sun, and the 
last third is the lightning. In the animals, too, there is 
fire, which cannot be extinguished by water. The sun 
attracts the water, the lightning shines through the 
rain, but the fire in the animals is distributed over the 
moist substances by which they nourish themselves.” 

The Hindus seem to believe that the heavenly bodies 
nourish themselves by the vapours, which also Aris- 
totle mentions as the theory of certain people. Thus 
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the author of the Vishnu-Dharma explains that “the 
sun nourishes the moon and the stars. If the sun did 
not exist, there would not be a star, nor angel, nor man.” 

The Hindus believe regarding the bodies of all the 
stars that they have a globular shape, a watery essence, 
and that they do not shine, whilst the sun alone is of fiery 
essence, self-shining, and per accidens illuminates other 
stars when they stand opposite to him. They reckon, ac- - 
cording to eyesight, among the stars also such luminous 
bodies as in reality are not stars, but the lights into 
which those men have been metamorphosed who have 
received eternal reward from God, and reside in the 
height of heaven on thrones of crystal. The Vishnu- 
Dharma says: “The stars are watery, and the rays of 
the sun illuminate them in the night. Those who by 
their pious deeds have obtained a place in the height 
sit there on their thrones, and, when shining, they are 
reckoned among the stars.” 

All the stars are called ,ه207‎ which word is derived 
from tarana, 2.e. the passage. The idea is that those 
saints have passed through the wicked world and have 
reached bliss, and that the stars pass through heaven in 
a circular motion. The word nakshatra is limited to 
the stars of the lunar stations. As, however, all of 
these are called fixed stars, the word nakshatra also 
apples to all the fixed stars; for it means not increas- 
ing and not decreasing. I for my part am inclined to 
think that this increasing and decreasing refers to their 
number and to the distances of the one from the other, 
but the author of the last-mentioned book (Vishnu- 
Dharma) combines it with their light. For he adds, 
“as the moon increases and decreases.” 

Further, there is a passage in the same book where 
Markandeya says: “ The stars which do not perish be- 
fore the end of the kalpa are equal to a nikharva, we. 
100,000,000,000. The number of those which fall down 
before the end of a kalpa is unknown. Only he can 
know it who dwells in the height during a kalpa.” 
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Vajra spoke : “ 0 Markandeya, thou hast lived during 
six kalpas. This is thy seventh kalpa. Therefore why 
dost thou not know them ?” 

He answered: “ If they always remained in the same 
condition, not changing as long as they exist, I should 
not be ignorant of them. However, they perpetually 
raise some pious man and bring another down to the 
earth. Therefore I do not keep them in my memory.” 

Regarding the diameters of sun and moon and their 0n the dia- 
shadows the Matsya-Purdna says: “The diameter of the planets 
the body of the sun is 9000 yojanas; the diameter of 
the moon is the double of it, and the apsis is as much 
as the two together.” 

The same occurs in the Vdyu-Purdna, except that it 
says with regard to the apsis that it is equal to the sun 
when it is with the sun, and that it is equal to the 
moon when it is with the moon. 

Another author says: “ The apsis is 50,000 yojanas.” 

Regarding the diameters of the planets the Matsya- 
Purdna says: “The circumference of Venus is one- 
sixteenth of the circumference of the moon, that of page دوه‎ 
Jupiter three-fourths of the circumference of Venus, 
that of Saturn or Mars three-fourths of that of Jupiter, 
that of Mercury three-fourths of that of Mars.” 

The same statement is also found in the Véyu-Puréna. 

The same two books fix the circumference of the on the cir- 
great fixed stars as equal to that of Mercury. The next ino fized 
smaller class have a circumference of 500 yojanas, the تتم‎ 
following classes 400, 300, and 200. But there are no 
fixed stars with a smaller circumference than 150 yojanas. 

Thus the Vdéyu-Purdna. But the Matsya-Puréna 
says: “ The next following classes have a circumference 
of 400, 300, 200, and 100 yojanas. But there is no fixed 
star with less circumference than a half yojana.” 

The latter statement, however, looks suspicious to 
me, and is perhaps a fault in the manuscript. 

The author of Vishnu-Dharma says, relating the 
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words of Markandeya: “Abhyit, the Falling Eagle; 
417070, the Sirius Yemenicus; Rohini, or Aldabaran ; 
Punarvasu, i.e. the Two Heads of the Twins; Pushya, 
Revati, Agastya or Canopus, the Great Bear, the master 
of Vayu, the master of Ahirbudhnya, and the master 
of Vasishtha, each of these stars has a circumfer- 
ence of five yojanas, All the other stars have each 
only a circumference of four yojanas. I do not know 
those stars, the distance of which is not measurable. 
They have a circumference between four yojanas and 
two kuroh, i.e. two miles, Those which have less cir- 
cumference than two kuroh are not seen by men, but 
only by the devas.” 

The Hindus have the following theory regarding the 
magnitude of the stars, which is not traced back to any 
known authority : “ The diameters of the sun and moon 
are each 67 yojanas م‎ that of the apsis is 100; that of 
Venus 10, of Jupiter 9, of Saturn 8, of Mars 7, of Mer- 
cury 7.” 

This is all we have been able to learn of the confused 
notions of the Hindus regarding these subjects. We 
shall now pass on to the views of the Hindu astro- 
nomers with whom we agree regarding the order of the 
planets and other topics, viz. that the sun is the middle 
of the planets, Saturn and the moon their two ends, 
and that the fixed stars are above the planets. Some 
of these things have already been mentioned in the 
preceding chapters. 

Varahamihira says in the book Samhita: “The moon 
is always below the sun, who throws his rays upon her, 
and lits up the one half of her body, whilst the other 
half remains dark and shadowy like a pot which you 
place in the sunshine. The one half which faces the 
sun is lit up, whilst the other half which does not face 
it remains dark, The moon is watery in her essence, 
therefore the rays which fall on her are reflected, as 
they are reflected from the water and the mirror towards 
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the wall. If the moon is in conjunction with the sun, 
the white part of her turns towards the sun, the black 
part towards us. Then the white part sinks downward 
towards us slowly, as the sun marches away from the 
moon.” 

Every educated man among the Hindu theologians, 
and much more so among their astronomers, believes 
indeed that the moon is below the sun, and even below 
all the planets, 

The only Hindu traditions we have regarding the Ya‘kub thu 
distances of the stars are those mentioned by Ya‘kub Bee. 
Ibn Tarik in his book, The Composition of the Spheres, 
and he had drawn his information from the well-known 
Hindu scholar who, A-H. 161, accompanied an embassy 
to Bagdad. First, he gives a metrological statement: 

» A finger is equal to six barleycorns which are put 
one by the side of the other. An arm (yard) is equal to 
twenty-four fingers. A farsakh is equal to 16,000 yards.” 

Here, however, we must observe that the Hindus do 
not know the farsakh, that it is, as we have already 
explained, equal to one half a yojana. 

Further, Ya‘kib says: “ The diameter of the earth is 
2100 farsakh, its circumference 65962; farsakh.” 

On this basis he has computed the distances of the 
planets as we exhibit them in the following table. 

However, this statement regarding the size of the bee 
earth is by no means generally agreed to by all the ta onthe 
Hindus. So, eg. Pulisa reckons its diameter as 1600 ject. د‎ 
yojanas, and its circumference as 502614 yojanas, whilst 
Brahmagupta reckons the former as 1581 yojanas, and 
the latter as 5000 yojanas. 

11 we double thesenumbers, they ought to be equal to 
the numbers of Ya‘kiib; but this is not the case. Now 
the yard and the mile are respectively identical accord- 
ing to the measurement both of us and of the Hindus. 
According to our computation the radius of the earth is 
3184 miles, Reckoning, according to the custom of our 
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country, 1 farsakh = 3 miles, we get 6728 farsakh ; and 
reckoning 1 farsakh = 16,000 yards, as is mentioned by 
Page 234. Yaktb, we get 5046 farsakh. Reckoning 1 yojana = 
32,000 yards, we get 2523 yojanas. 
ممه اا‎ oF The following table is borrowed from the book of 


fromthe Yaktb Ibn Tarik :— 
centre of the 





earth, and 
their dia- 
mies 7 a (The conventional 
am 5 measures of the : 
ae ae Ibn Their distances from the distances, differing che en aa 
pete & centre of the earth, and their | according to time or 
بع‎ di on the radius of 
5 iameters. and place, reckoned thatcarthie 
a in farsakh, x farsakh 1 
= = 16,000 yards, 
Radius of the earth. 1,050 I 
ع‎ (| The smallest distance . 37,500 35 
= {| The middle distance . 48,500 46x 
S (| The greatest distance . 59,000 . 2١ 56 
Diameter of the moon 5,000 445 
a : 
2 The smallest distance . 64,000 6032 
2 {| The middle distance. 164,000 1563 
= (| The greatest distance . 264,2) 00 2517 
= : ا‎ 5 
Diameter of Mercury 5,000 43¢ 
9 ( The smallest distance . 269,000 25634, 
ع‎ 4| The middle distance . 709, 500 6758 
S | ‘The greatest distance . I, 150,000 1,0952, 
Diameter of Venus . 20,000 19x, 
3 \ The smallest distance . I, 170,000 1,114? 
= 4| The middle distance . 1,690,000 1,60934 
R ( The greatest distance . 2,210,000 2,104 
Page 235- Diameter of the Sun. 20,000 19s 
تم‎ (| The smallest distance . 2,230,000 2.12337 
2 The middle distance . 5,315,000 5,0013% 
= (| The greatest distance . 8,400,000 8,000 
Diameter of Mars. 20,000 19rr 
5 | | The smallest distance . 8,420,000 8,0192; 
“3.4 | The middle distance . 11,410,000 10,5662 
= (| The greatest distance . 14, 400,000 13,7142 
ae Diameter of Jupiter . 20,000 193; 
= (| The smallest distance . 14,420,000 13,7335 
z The middle distance. 16,220,000 1544742 
تن‎ (| The greatest distance : 18,020,000 17,16142 
Diameter of Saturn . 20,000 193; 
0 . 1 
z (| The radius of the outside} 20,000,000 19,0472 | 
2 ( | The radius of the inside 19,962,000 1,8663 (sic) 
‘= ), Its circumference from 
ss VI the outside . . | 125,664,000 
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This theory differs from that on which Ptolemy has Ftolemy on 
based his computation of the distances of the planets faces the 
in the Kitdéb-almanshirdt, and in which he has been Page 236. 
followed both by the ancient and the modern astrono- 
mers. It is their principle that the greatest distance 
of a planet is equal to its smallest distance from the 
next higher planet, and that between the two globes 
there is not a space void of action. 

According to this theory, there is between the two 
elobes a space not occupied by either of them, in which 
there is something like an axis around which the rota- 
tion takes place. It seems that they attributed to the 
ether a certain gravity, in consequence of which they 
felt the necessity of adopting something which keeps or 
holds the inner globe (the planet) in the midst of the 
outer globe (the xther). 

It is well known among all astronomers that there on oceulta- 
is no possibility of distinguishing between the higher es = 
and the lower one of two planets except by means of 
the occultation or the increase of the parallax. However, 
the occultation occurs only very seldom, and only the 
parallax of a single planet, viz. the moon, can be ob- 
served. Now the Hindus believe that the motions are 
equal, but the distances different. The reason why the 
higher planet moves more slowly than the lower is the 
greater extension of its sphere (or orbit); and the reason 
why the lower planet moves more rapidly is that its 
sphere or orbit is less extended. Thus, eg. one minute 
in the sphere of Saturn is equal to 262 minutes in the 
sphere of the moon. Therefore the times in which 
Saturn and the moon traverse the same space are dif- 
ferent, whilst their motions are equal. 

I have never found a Hindu treatise on this subject, 
but only numbers relating thereto scattered in various 
books—numbers which are corrupt. Somebody objected 
to Pulisa that he reckoned the circumference of the 
sphere of each planet as 21,600, and its radius as 3438, 
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whilst Varahamihira reckoned the sun’s distance from 
the earth as 2,598,900, and the distance of the fixed stars 
as 321,362,683. Thereupon Pulisa replied that the for- 
mer numbers were minutes, the latter yojanas ; whilst 
in another passage he says that the distance of the fixed 
stars from the earth is sixty times larger than the distance 
of the sun. Accordingly he ought to have reckoned 
the distance of the fixed stars as 155,934,000. 

The Hindu method of the computation of the dis- 
tances of the planets which we have above mentioned 
is based on a principle which is unknown to me in the 
present stage of my knowledge, and as long as I have 
no facility in translating the books of the Hindus. The 
principle is this, that the extension of a minute in the 
orbit of the moon is equal to fifteen yojanas, The nature 
of this principle is not cleared up by the commentaries 
of Balabhadra, whatsoever trouble he takes. For he 
says: “People have tried to fix by observation the 
time of the moon’s passing through the horizon, 1.64, the 
time between the shining of the first part of her body 
and the rising of the whole, or the time between the 
beginning of her setting and the completion of the 
act of setting. People have found this process to 
last thirty-two minutes of the circumference of the 
sphere.” However, if it is difficult to fix by obser- 
vation the degrees, it is much more so to fix the 
minutes. 

Further, the Hindus have tried to determine by 
observation the yojanas of the diameter of the moon, 
and have found them to be 480. If you divide them 
by the minutes of her body, the quotient is 15 yojanas, 
as corresponding to one minute. If you multiply it by 
the minutes of the circumference, you get the product 
324,000. This is the measure of the sphere of the 
moon which she traverses in each rotation. If you 
multiply this number by the cycles of the moon in a 
kalpa or caturyuga, the product is the distance which 
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the moon traverses in either of them. According to 
Brahmagupta, this is in a kalpa 18,.712,069,200,000,000 
yojanas. Brahmagupta calls this number the yojanas of 
the ecliptic. 
Evidently if you divide this number by the cycles 
of each planet in a kalpa, the quotient represents the 
yojanas of one rotation. However, the motion of the 
planets is, according to the Hindus, as we have 
already mentioned, in every distance one and the 
same. Therefore the quotient represents the measure 
of the path of the sphere of the planet in question. 
As further, according to Brahmagupta, the relation of 
the diameter to the circumference is nearly equal to Bis rast of 
that of 12,959: 40,980, you multiply the measure of or thelr die 
the path of the sphere of the planet by 12,959, and ees 
divide the product by 81,960. The quotient is the computed 
radius, or the distance of the planet from the centre of Branma- 
the es م‎ 
We have made this 0 for all the planets 
according to the theory of Brahmagupta, and present 
the results to the reader in the following table :-— 














Page 237. 
Their radii, which 
The circumference of the are identical with' 
The planets. sphere of each planet, their distances from 
reckoned in yojanas. the earth’s centre, 
reckoned in yojanas. 
| Moon 324,00 51,229 
Mercury I rpererreritin) 164,947 
Venus . 2,664,620; 7 ste S7 ats 421,315 
Sun. 4,331,4974 684,869 
Mars . 8, 146,916, 82439924 1,288,139 
a 51,374, 02105282089 8,123,064 
Saturn 1 127,668, 78775333637 20, 186, 186 
The Fixed Stars, ا‎ 
their distance 
from the earth’s 
centre being 5 
sixty times the 259,889, 850 41,092,140 
distance of the 
sun from the 
| same , 
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The same As Pulisa reckons by caturyugas, not by kalpas, he 


computation 


See multiplies the distance of the path of the sphere of 

oi Puliss. the moon by the lunar cycles of a catwryuga, and gets 
the product 18,712,080,864,000 yojanas, which he calls 
the yojanas of heaven. It is the distance which the 
moon traverses in each caturyuga. 

Pulisa reckons the relation of the diameter to the 
circumference as 1250: 3927. Now, if you multiply 
the circumference of each planetary sphere by 625 and 
divide the product by 3927, the quotient is the distance 
of the planet from the earth’s centre. We have made 
the same computation as the last one according to the 
view of Pulisa, and present the results in the follow- 
ing table. In computing the radii we have disre- 
garded the fractions smaller than 4, and have reduced 
larger fractions to wholes. We have, however, not 
taken the same liberty in the calculation of the circum- 
ferences, but have calculated with the utmost accuracy, 
because they are required in the computations of the 
revolutions. For if you divide the yojanas of heaven in 

Page 238. a kalpa or caturyuga by the civil days of the one or the 
other, you get the quotient 11,858 plus a remainder, 
which is $3493 according to Brahmagupta, and $$3:35+ 
according to Pulisa. This is the distance which the moon 
every day traverses, and as the motion of all planets is 
the same, it is the distance which every planet in aday 
traverses. Itstands in the same relation to the yajanas 
of the circumference of its sphere as its motion, which 
we want to find, to the circumference, the latter being 
divided into 360 equal parts. If you therefore multiply 
the path common to all the planets by 360 and divide 
the product by the yojanas of the circumference of the 
planet in question, the quotient represents its mean 
daily motion. 
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yojanas. 


pats 00 
is 01 
2,664, 62 
4,331,500} 
8, 146, 937243732 
51,3755 764ye 247 
127,671,7393s041 
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259,890,012 


The planets. 


Moon 

Mereury . 

Venus 

Sun. 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn . 

The Fixed Stars, the 
sun’s distance from 

















the earth’s centre 


being {th of theirs 








As, now, the minutes of the diameter of the moon The‘dia-_ 
stand in the same relation to the minutes of her cir- the planets. 
cumference, 1.4. 21,600, as the number of yojanas of the 386 239: 
diameter, 4.6. 480, to the yojanas of the circumference 
of the whole sphere, exactly the same method of 
calculation has been applied to the minutes of the 
diameter of the sun, which we have found to be equal 
to 6522 yojanas according to Brahmagupta, and equal 
to 6480 according to Pulisa. Since Pulisa reckons the 
minutes of the body of the moon as 32, 2.6. a power of 
2, he divides this number in order to get the minutes 
of the bodies of the planets by 2, till he at last gets 
1. Thusjhe attributes to the body of Venus 4 of 32 
minutes, 2.6. 16; to that of Jupiter + of 32 minutes, ze. 

8; to that of Mercury } of 32 minutes, 4.6. 4; to that 
of Saturn عد‎ of 32 minutes, 4.6. 2; to that of Mars جم‎ of 
of 32 minutes, ze. I. 

This precise order seems to have taken his fancy, or 
he would not have overlooked the fact that the diameter 
of Venus is, according to observation, not equal to the 


radius of the moon, nor Mars equal to ;’sth of Venus. Method for 


the compu- 
The following is the method of the computation of tation of the 
bodies of 
the bodies of sun and moon at every time, based on sun and 
moon at any 


their distances from the earth, 2.4. the true diameter given time. 
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of its orbit, which is found in the computations of the 
corrections of sun and moon. AB is the diameter of 
the body of the sun, CD is the diameter of the earth, 
CDH is the cone of the shadow, HL is its elevation. 
Further, draw CR parallel to DB. Then is AR the 
difference between AB and CD, and the normal line 
CT is the middle distance of the sun, 2.6. the radius of 
its orbit derived from the yojanas of heaven (v. p. 72). 
From this the true distance of the sun always differs, 
sometimes being larger, sometimes smaller. We draw 
CK, which is of course determined by the parts of the 
sine. It stands in the same relation to CT, this being 
the sinus totus (=radius), as the yojanas of CK to the 
yojanas of CT. Hereby the measure of the diameter is 
reduced to yaojanas. 

The yojanas of AB stand in the same relation to the 
yojanas of TC as the minutes of AB to the minutes 
of TC, the latter being the sinus totus. Thereby AB 
becomes known and determined by the minutes of the 
sphere, because the sinus totus is determined by the 
measure of the circumference. For this reason Pulisa 
says: “Multiply the ygyanas of the radius of the sphere 
of the sun or the moon by the true distance, and 
divide the product by the sinus totus. By the quotient 
you get for the sun, divide 22,278,240, and by the 
quotient you get for the moon, divide 1,650,240. The 
quotient then represents the minutes of the diameter of 
the body of either sun or moon.” 

The last-mentioned two numbers are products of the 
multiplication of the yojanas of the diameters of sun 
and moon by 3438, which is the number of the minutes 
of the sinus totus. 

Likewise Brahmagupta says: “Multiply the yaanas 
of sun or moon by 3416, 2.6. the minutes of the sinus 
totus, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
radius of the sphere of sun or moon.” But the latter 
rule of division is not correct, because, according to it, 
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the measure of the body would not vary (v. p. 74). 
Therefore the commentator Balabhadra hoids the same 
opinion as Pulisa, viz. that the divisor in this division 
should be the true distance reduced (to the measure 
of yojanas). 


Brahmagupta gives the following rule for the com- 7 
putation of the diameter of the shadow, which in our method for 


the compnu- 


canones is called the measure of the sphere of the dragon’s tation of the 


diameter of 


head and tail: “Subtract the yojanas of the diameter the shadow. 


Page 240. 


Lacuna in 
the manu- 
oe copy 
Brahma- 


of the earth, 2.64. 1581, from the yojanas of the diameter 
of the sun, we. 6522. There remains 4941, which is 
kept in memory to be used as divisor. It is represented 
in the figure by AR. Further multiply the diameter 
of the earth, which is the double sinus totus, by the 
yojanas of the true distance of the sun, which is found 
by the correction of the sun. Divide the product by 
the divisor kept in memory. The quotient is the true 
distance of the shadow’s end. 

“Evidently the two triangles ARC and CDH are 
similar to each other. However, the normal line CT 
does not vary in size, whilst in consequence of the 
true distance the appearance of AB varies, though its 
size is constantly the same. Now let ¢his distance be 
CK. Draw the lines AJ and RV parallel to each other, 
and JKV parallel to AB. Then the latter is equal to 
the divisor kept in memory. 

“ Draw the line JCM. Then M is the head of the cone 
of the shadow for that time. The relation of JV, the 
divisor kept in memory, to KC, the true distance, is 
the same as that of CD, the diameter of the earth, to 
ML, which he (Brahmagupta) calls a true distance (of 
the shadow’s end), and it is determined by the minutes 
of the sine (the earth’s radius being the sinus totus). 
For KC 

Now, however, I suspect that in the following some- 
thing has fallen out in the manuscript, for the. author 





continues: “ Then multiply it (ve. the quotient of CK, ee 


= 
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by the divisor kept in memory) by the diameter of the 
earth, The product is the distance between the earth’s 
centre and the end of the shadow. Subtract there- 
from the true distance of the moon and multiply the 
remainder by the diameter of the earth. Divide the 
product by the true distance of the shadow’s end, 
The quotient is the diameter of the shadow in the 
sphere of the moon, Further, we suppose the true 
distance of the moon to be LS, and FN is a part of the 
lunar sphere, the radius of which is LS. Since we 
have found LM as determined by the minutes of the 
sine, it stands in the same relation to CD, this being 
the double sinus totus, as MS, measured in minutes of 
the sine, to XZ, measured in minutes of the sine.” 

Here I suppose Brahmagupta wished to reduce LM, 
the true distance of the shadow’s end, to yojanas, 
which is done by multiplying it by the yojanas of the 
diameter of the earth, and by dividing the product by 
the double sinus totus, The mentioning of this division 
has fallen out in the manuscript; for without it the 
multiplication of the corrected distance of the shadow’s 
end by the diameter of the earth is perfectly superfluous, 
and in no way required by the computation. 

Further: “If the number of yojanas of LM is known, 
LS, which is the true distance, must also be reduced to 
yojanas, for the purpose that MS should be determined 
by the same measure. The measure of the diameter of 
the shadow which is thus found represents yojanas. 

Further, Brahmagupta says: “Then multiply the 
shadow which has been found by the sinus totus, and 
divide the product by the true distance of the moon. 
The quotient represents the minutes of the shadow 
which we wanted to find.” 

However, if the shadow which he has found were 
determined by yojanas, he ought to have multiplied it 
by the double sinus totus, and to have divided the pro- 
duct -by the yojanas of the diameter of the earth, in 
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order to find the minutes of the shadow. But as he has 
not done so, this shows that, in his computation, he 
limited himself to determining the true diameter in 
minutes, without reducing it to yojanas. 

The ‘author uses the true (sphufa) diameter without 
its having been reduced to yojanas. Thus he finds that 
the shadow in the circle, the radius of which is LS, is 
the true diameter, and this is required for the compu- 
tation of the circle, the radius of which is the sinus 
totus. The relation of ZX, which he has already found, 
to SL, the true distance, is the same as the relation of 
ZX in the measure which is sought to SL, this being 
the sinus totus. On the basis of this equation the 
reduction (to yojanas) must be made. 

In another passage Brahmagupta says: “The dia- 
meter of the earth is 1581, the diameter of the moon 
480, the diameter of the sun 6522, the diameter of the 
shadow 1581. Subtract the yojanas of the earth from 
the yojanas of the sun, there remains 4941, Multiply 
this remainder by the yojanas of the true distance of 
the moon, and divide the product by the yojanas of the 
true distance of the sun. Subtract the quotient you 
get from 1581, and the remainder is the measure of the 
shadow in the sphere of the moon. Multiply it by 
3416, and divide the product by the yojanas of the middle 
radius of the sphere of the moon. The quotient represents 
the minutes of the diameter of the shadow. 

“ Evidently if the yojanas of the diameter of the earth 
are subtracted from the yojanas of the diameter of the 
sun, the remainder is AR, 7.e. JV. Draw the line VCF 
and let fall the normal line KC on 0. Then the relation 
of the surplus JV to KC, the true distance of the sun, is 
the same as the relation of ZF to OC, the true distance 
of the moon. It is indifferent whether these two mean 
diameters are reduced (to yojanas) or not, for ZF is, in this 
case, found as determined by the measure of yojana. 

“Draw XN as equal to OF. Then ON is necessarily 
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equal to the diameter of CD, and its sought-for part is 
ZX. The number which is thus found must be sub- 
tracted from the diameter of the earth, and the remainder 
will be ZX.” 


The author For such mistakes as occur in this computation, the 
221 5 . 

the corrupt author, Brahmagupta, is not to be held responsible, but 
state © 1s 5 5 

manuseript We rather suspect that the fault lies with the manu- 
60 rabma- 


gupta. script. We, however, cannot go beyond the text we 
Pgeo4r have at our disposal, as we do not know how it may be 
in a correct copy. 





B 


The measure of the shadow adopted by Brahma- 
gupta, from which he orders the reader to subtract, 
cannot be a mean one, for a mean measure stands in the 
midst, between too little and too much. Further, we 
cannot imagine that this measure should be the greatest 
of the measures of the shadow, including the plus (?) ; for 
ZF, which is the minus, is the base of a triangle, of 
which the one side, FC, cuts SL in the direction of the 
sun, not in the direction of the end of the shadow. 
Therefore ZF has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
shadow (conjectural rendering.) 
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Lastly, there is the possibility that the minus belongs 
to the diameter of the moon. In that case the relation 
of ZX, which has been determined in yojanas, to SL, 
the yojanas of the true distance of the moon, is the 
same as the relation of ZX reckoned in minutes to SL, 
this being the sinus totus (conjectural rendering.) 

By this method is found what Brahmagupta wants to 
find, quite correctly, without the division by the mean 
radius of the sphere of the moon, which is derived from 
the yojanas of the sphere of heaven (v. p. 72). (For the 
last three passages vide Notes.) ; 


The methods of the computation of the diameters of Tie compu- 


tation of the 


sun and moon, as given by the Hindu canones, such as diameters 


of sun and 


the Khandakhddyaka and Karanasdra, are the same as moon ac- 


cording 
to other 


sources, 


are found in the canon of Alkhwarizmi. Also the com- 
putation of the diameter of the shadow in the Khanda- 
khddyaka is similar to that one given by Alkhwarizmi, 
whilst the Karanasara has the following method :— 
“Multiply the bhukti of the moon by 4 and the bhukti 
of the sun by 13. Divide the difference between the 
two products by 30, and the quotient is the diameter of 
the shadow.” 


The Karanatilaka gives the following method for the Diameter of 


the sun and 


computation of the diameter of the sun :—* Divide the of thesha- 


dow accord- 
ing to the 
Karanati- 
laka, 


bhukti of the sun by 2, and write down the half in two 
different places. In the one place divide it by 10, and 
add the quotient to the number in the second place. 
The sum is the number of minutes of the diameter of 
the sun,” 

In the computation of the diameter of the moon, he 
first takes the bhuktv of the moon, adds thereto ,,th of 
it, and divides the number by 25. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the moon’s diameter, 

In the computation of the diameter of the shadow, 
he multiplies the bhukti of the sun by 3, and from the 
product he subtracts sth of it. The remainder he sub- 
tracts from the bhukti of the moon, and the double of 
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the remainder he divides by 15. The quotient is the 
number of the minutes of the dragon’s head and 
tail. 

If we would indulge in further quotations from the 
canones of the Hindus, we should entirely get away from 
the subject of the present book. Therefore we restrict 
ourselves to quote from them only subjects more or less 
connected with the special subject of this book, which 
either are noteworthy for their strangeness, or which 
are unknown among our people (the Muslims) and in 
our (the Muslim) countries. 


Page 242. 


On the 
twenty- 
seven lunar 
stations. 


Lunar sta- 
tions of the 
Arabs. 


Gots) 


CHAPTER LVI. 
ON THE STATIONS OF THE MOON. 


THE Hindus use the lunar stations exactly in the same 
way as the zodiacal signs. As the ecliptic is, by the 
zodiacal signs, divided into twelve equal parts, so, by 
the lunar stations, it is divided into twenty-seven equal 
parts. Each station occupies 134 degrees, or 800 minutes 
of the ecliptic. The planets enter into them and leave 
them again, and wander to and fro through their nor- 
thern and southern latitudes. The astrologers attribute 
to each station a special nature, the quality of foreboding 
events, and other particular characteristic traits, in the 
same way as they attribute them to the zodiacal signs. 

The number 27 rests on the fact that the moon passes 
through the whole ecliptic in 274 days, in which num- 
ber the fraction of 4 may be disregarded. In a similar 
way, the Arabs determine their lunar stations as begin- 
ning with the moon’s first becoming visible in the west 
till her ceasing to be visible in the east. Herein they 
use the following method :— 

Add to the circumference the amount of the revolu- 
tion of the sun in alunar month. Subtract from the 
sum the march of the moon for the two days called 
almihdk (i.e. the 28th and 29th days of a lunation). 
Divide the remainder by the march of the moon for one 
day. The quotient is 27 and a little more than 3, which 
fraction must be counted as a whole day. 

However, the Arabs are illiterate people, who can 
neither write nor reckon. They only rely upon numbers 
and eyesight. They have no other medium of research 
than eyesight, and are not able to determine the lunar 
stations without the fixed stars in them. If the Hindus 
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want to describe the single stations, they agree with 
the Arabs regarding certain stars, whilst regarding 
others they differ from them. On the whole, the Arabs 
keep near to the moon’s path, and use, in describing the 
stations, only those fixed stars with which the moon 
either stands in conjunction at certain times, or through 
the immediate neighbourhood of which she passes. 

The Hindus do not strictly follow the same line, but 
also take into account the various positions of one star 
with reference to the other, eg. one star’s standing in 
opposition or in the zenith of another. Besides, they 
reckon also the Falling Eagle among the stations, so as 
to get 28. 

It is this which has led our astronomers and the 
authors of ’anwd books astray; for they say that the 
Hindus have twenty-eight lunar stations, but that they 
leave out one which is always covered by the rays of the 
sun. Perhaps they may have heard that the Hindus call 
that station in which the moon is, the burning one; 
that station which it has just left, the left one after the 
embrace ; and that station in which she will enter next, 
the smoking one. Some of our Muslim authors have main- 
tained that the Hindus leave out the station Al-zubdnd, 
and account for it by declaring that the moon’s path is 
burning in the end of Libra and the beginning of Scorpio. 

All this is derived from one and the same source, viz. 
their opinion that the Hindus have twenty-eight stations, 
and that under certain circumstances they drop one. 
Whilst just the very opposite is the case; they have 
twenty-seven stations, and under certain circumstances 
add one. 

Brahmagupta says that in the book of the Veda there 
is a tradition, derived from the inhabitants of Mount 
Meru, to this effect, that they see two suns, two moons, 
and fifty-four lunar stations, and that they have double 
the amount of days of ours. Then he tries to refute this 
theory by the argument that we do not see the fish (ste) 
of the pole revolve twice in a day, but only once. I for 
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my part have no means of arraying this erroneous sen- 
tence in a reasonable shape. 

The proper method for the computation of the place 
of a star or of a certain degree of a lunar station is this:— 

Take its distance from o° Aries in minutes, and divide 
them by 800. The quotient represents whole stations 
preceding that station in which the starin question stands. 

Then remains to be found the particular place within 
the station in question. Now, either star or degree is 
simply determined according to the 800 parts of the 
station, and reduced by a common denominator, or the 
degrees are reduced to minutes, or they are multiplied 
by 60 and the product is divided by 800, in which case 
the quotient represents that part of the station which 
the moon has in that moment already traversed, if the 
station is reckoned as كم‎ 

These methods of computation suit as well the moon 
as the planets and other stars. The following, however, 
applies exclusively to the moon:—The product of the 
multiplication of the remainder (ic. the portion of the 
incomplete lunar station) by 60 is divided by the bhukti 
of the moon. The quotient shows how much of the 
lunar nakshatra day has elapsed. 

The Hindus are very little informed regarding the 
fixed stars. I never came across any one of them who 
knew the single stars of the lunar stations from eye- 
sight, and was able to point them out to me with his 
fingers. I have taken the greatest pains to investigate 
this subject, and to settle most of it by all sorts of com- 
parisons, and have recorded the results of my research 
in a treatise on the determination of the lunar stations. 
Of their theories on this subject I shall mention as 
much as I think suitable in the present context. But 
before, that I shall give the positions of the stations in 
longitude and latitude and their numbers, according to 
the canon Khandakhddyaka, facilitating the study of 
the subject by comprehending all details in the follow- 
ing table :— 
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The notions of the Hindus regarding the stars are 
not free from confusion. They are only little skilled in 
practical observation and calculation, and have no under- 
standing of the motions of the fixed stars. So Variha- 
mihira says in his book Samhitd: “In six stations, 
beginning with Revati and ending with Mrigasiras, ob- 
servation precedes calculation, so that the moon enters 
each one of them earlier according to eyesight than 
according to calculation. 

“Tn twelve stations, beginning with Ardra and ending 
with Anuradha, the precession is equal to half a station, 
so that the moon is in the midst of a station according 
to observation, whilst she is in its first part according 
to calculation. 

“In the nine stations, beginning with Jyeshtha and 
ending with Uttarabhadrapada, observation falls back 
behind calculation, so that the moon enters each of 
them according to observation, when, according to cal- 
culation, she leaves it in order to enter the follow- 
ing.” 

My remark relating to the confused notions of the 
Hindus regarding the stars is confirmed, though this is 
perhaps not apparent to the Hindus themselves, eg. by 
the note of Varahamihira regarding Alsharatén = ASvini, 
one of the first-mentioned six stations; for he says that 
in it observation precedes calculation. Now the two stars 
of Agvini stand, in our time, in two-thirds of Aries (2.e. 
between 10°—20° Aries), and the time of Varihamihira 
precedes our time by about 526 years. Therefore by 
whatever theory you may compute the motion of the 
fixed stars (or precession of the equinoxes), the Asvini 
did, in his time, certainly not stand in less than one- 
third of Aries (i.e. they had not come in the precession 
of the equinoxes farther than to 1°-10° Aries). 

Supposing that, in his time, Asvini really stood in 
this part of Aries or near it, as is mentioned in the 
Khandakhddyaka, which gives the computation of sun 
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and moon in a perfectly correct form, we must state 
that at that time there was not yet known what is now 
known, viz. the retrograde motion of the star by the 
distance of eight degrees. How, therefore, could, in 
his time, observation precede calculation, since the 
moon, when standing in conjunction with the two stars, 
had already traversed nearly two-thirds of the first sta- 
tion? According to the same analogy, also, the other 
statements of Varihamihira may be examined. 

The stations occupy a smaller or larger space ac- Each sta- 
cording to their figures, i.e. their constellations, not pies the 
they themselves, for all stations occupy the same space onthe 
on the ecliptic. This fact does not seem to be known“ ?"” 
to the Hindus, although we have already related similar 
notions of theirs regarding the Great Bear. For Brah- 
magupta says in the Uttara-khandakhddydka, 1.6. the 
emendation of the Khanda-khddyaka :— 

“The measure of some stations exceeds the measure Quotation 
of the mean daily motion of the moon by one half. magupts. 
Accordingly their measure is 19° 45’ 52“ 18’”.. There 
are six stations, viz. Rohini, Punarvasu, Uttaraphal- 
cuni, Visakha, Uttarashadha, Uttarabhadrapadaé. These 
together occupy the space of 118° 35’ 13" 48”. Fur- 
ther six stations are short ones, each of them occupying 
less than the mean daily motion of the moon by one 
half. Accordingly their measure is 6° 35’ 17” 26”. 
These are Bharani, Ardra, Aglesha, Svati, J yeshtha, 
Satabhishaj. They together occupy the space of 39° 31’ 
44" 36”. Of the remaining fifteen stations, each occu- 
pies as much as the mean daily motion. Accordingly 
it occupies the space of 13° 10° 34” 52”. They to- 
gether occupy the space of 197° 38’ 43”. These three 
groups of stations together occupy the space of 355° 
45 41” 24”, the remainder of the complete circle 4° 
14 18” 36”, and this is the space of 4671711, 1.6. the 
Falling Eagle, which is left out. I have tried to make 


the investigation of this subject acceptable to the 
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student in my above-mentioned special treatise on the 
lunar stations (v. p. 83). 


The scantiness of the knowledge of the Hindus re- 
garding the motion of the fixed stars is sufficiently 
illustrated by the following passage from the 4 
of Varéhamihira :—“ It has been mentioned in the books 
of the ancients that the summer solstice took place in 
the midst of Aslesha, and the winter solstice in Dha- 
nishtha. And this is correct for that time. Nowadays 
the summer solstice takes place in the beginning of 
Cancer, and the winter solstice in the beginning of Cap- 
ricornus. If any one doubts this, and maintains that it 
is as the ancients have said and not as we say, let him 
go out to some level country when he thinks that the 
summer solstice is near. Let him there draw a circle, 
and place in its centre some body which stands perpen- 
dicular on the plain. Let him mark the end of its 
shadow by some sign, and continue the line till it 
reaches the circumference of the circle either in east or 
west. Let him repeat the same at the same moment 
of the following day, and make the same observation, 
When he then finds that the end of the shadow deviates 
from the first sign towards the south, he must know 
that the sun has moved towards the north and has not 
yet reached its solstice. But if he finds that the end 
of the shadow deviates towards the north, he knows 
that the sun has already commenced to move south- 
ward and has already passed its solstice. If a man 
continues this kind of observations, and thereby finds 
the day of the solstice, he will find that our words are 
true.” 

This passage shows that Varahamihira had no know- 
ledge of the motion of the fixed stars towards the east. 
He considers them, in agreement with the name, as 
fixed, immovable stars, and represents the solstice as 
moving towards the west. In consequence of this fancy, 
he has, in the matter of the lunar stations, confounded 
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two things, between which we shall now properly dis- 
tinguish, in order to remove doubt and to give the 
matter in a critically emended form. 

In the order of the zodiacal signs we begin with that 
twelfth part of the ecliptic which lies north of the point 
of intersection of the equator and the ecliptic according 
to the second motion, i.e. the precession of the equinoxes. 
In that case, the summer solstice always occurs at the 
beginning of the fourth sign, the winter solstice at the 
beginning of the tenth sign. 

In the order of the lunar stations we begin with that 
twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic which belongs to 
the first of the first zodiacal sign. In that case the 
summer solstice falls always on three-fourths of the 
seventh station (ic. on 600’ of the station), and the 
winter solstice on one fourth of the twenty-first station 
(i.e. on 200’ of the station). This order of things wil 
remain the same as long as the world lasts. 

If, now, the lunar stations are marked by certain 
constellations, and are called by names peculiar te these 
constellations, the stations wander round together with 
the constellations. The stars of the zodiacal signs and 
of the stations have, in bygone times, occupied earlier 
(i.e. more western) parts of the ecliptic. From them 
they have wandered into those which they occupy at 
present, and in future they will wander into other still 
more eastern parts of the ecliptic, so that in the course 
of time they will wander through the whole ecliptic. 

According to the Hindus, the stars of the station 
Aélesh& stand in 18° of Cancer. Therefore, according 
to the rate of the precession of the equinoxes adopted 
by the ancient astronomers, they stood 1800 years before 
our time in the o° of the fourth sign, whilst the con- 
stellation of Cancer stood in the third sign, in which 
there was also the solstice. The solstice has kept its 
place, but the constellations have migrated, just the very 
opposite of what Varahamihira has fancied. 





( 90 ) 


CHAPTER LVIL 


ON THE HELIACAL RISINGS OF THE STARS, AND ON THE 
CEREMONIES AND RITES WHICH THE HINDUS PRAC- 
TISE AT SUCH A MOMENT. 


How fara THE Hindu method for the computation of the heliacal 
distant from Tisings of the stars and the young moon is, as we think, 
order to be- the same as 15 explained in the canones called Sindhind. 
bl. They call the degrees of a star's distance from the 
sun which are thought necessary for its heliacal rising 
kdlamsaka. They are, according to the author of the 
Ghurrat-alzijdt, the following :—13° for Suhail, Alya- 
maniya, Alwaki‘, Alayyik, Alsimakain, Kalb-al‘akrab ; 
20° for Albutain, Alhak'a, Alnathra, Aéglesha, Sata- 
bhishaj, Revati; 14° for the others. 

Evidently the stars have, in this respect, been divided 
into three groups, the first of which seems to comprise 
the stars reckoned by the Greeks as stars of the first 
and second magnitude, the second the stars of the third 
and fourth magnitude, and the third the stars of the 
fifth and sixth magnitude. 

Brahmagupta ought to have given this classification 
in his emendation of the Khandakhddyaka, but he has 
not done so. He expresses himself in general phrases, 
and simply mentions 14° distance from the sun as 
necessary for the heliacal risings of all lunar stations. 
Quotation Vijayanandin says: “Some stars are not covered by 
qantas the rays nor impaired in their shining by the sun, viz. 

AYayytk, Alsimak, Alrimih, the two Eagles, Dhanish- 
tha, and Uttarabhadrapada, because they have so much 
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northern latitude, and because also the country (of the 
observer) has so much latitude. For in the more 
northern regions they are seen both at the beginning 
and end of one and the same night, and never dis- 
appear.” 

They have particular methods for the computation 
of the heliacal rising of Agastya, 2.6. Suhail or Canopus. 
They observe it first when the sun enters the station 
Hasta, and they lose it out of sight when he enters the 
station Rohini. Pulisa says: “ Take double the apsis of 
the sun. If it is equalled by the corrected place of the 
sun, this is the time of the heliacal setting of Agastya.” 

The apsis of the sun is, according to Pulisa, 2$ zodiacal 
signs, The double of it falls in 10° of Spica, which is 
the beginning of the station Hasta. Half the apsis 
falls on 10° of Taurus, which is the beginning of the 
station Rohini. 

Brahmagupta maintains the following in the emen- 
dation of the Khandakhddyaka :— 

“The position of Suhail is 27° Orion, its southern 
latitude 71 parts. The degrees of its distance from the 
sun necessary for its heliacal rising are 12. 

“The position of Mrigavyadha, 2.6, Sirius Yemenicus, 
is 26° Orion, its southern latitude 4o parts. The de- 
grees of its distance from the sun necessary for its 
heliacal rising are 13. If you want to find the time 
of their risings, imagine the sun to be in the place of 
the star. That amount of the day which has already 
elapsed is the number of degrees of its distance from 
the sun necessary for its heliacal rising. Fix the 
ascendens on this particular place. When, then, the sun 
reaches the degree of this ascendens, the star first becomes 
visible. 

» ص[‎ order to find the time of the heliacal setting of 
a star, add to the degree of the star six complete zodiacal 
signs. Subtract from the sum the degrees of its dis- 
tance from the sun necessary for its heliacal rising, and 
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fix the ascendens on the remainder. When, then, the 
sun enters the degree of the ascendens, that is the time 
of its setting.” 

The book Samhitd mentions certain sacrifices and 
ceremonies which are practised at the heliacal risings 
of various stars. We shall now record them, translat- 
ing also that which is rather chaff than wheat, since we 
have made it obligatory on ourselves to give the quota- 
tions from the books of the Hindus complete and exactly 
as they are. 

Varahamihira says: “ When in the beginning the sun 
had risen, and in his revolution had come to stand in the 
zenith of the towering mountain Vindhya, the latter 
would not recognise his exalted position, and, actuated 
by haughtiness, moved towards him to hinder his 
march and to prevent his chariot from passing above 
it. The Vindhya rose even to the neighbourhood of 
Paradise and the dwellings of the Vidyadharas, the 
spiritual beings. Now the latter hastened to it because 
it was pleasant and its gardens and meadows were 
lovely, and dwelt there in joy; their wives going to 
and fro, and their children playing with each other. 
When the wind blew against the white garments of 
their daughters, they flew like waving banners. 

In its ravines the wild animals and the lions ap- 
pear as dark black, in consequence of the multitude 
of the animals called bhramara, which cling to them, 
liking the dirt of their bodies when they rub each other 
with the soiled claws. When they attack the rutting 
elephants, the latter become raving. The monkeys and 
bears are seen climbing up to the horns of Vindhya 
and to its lofty peaks; as if by instinct, they took the 
direction towards heaven. The anchorites are seen at 
its water-places, satisfied with nourishing themselves 
by its fruits. The further glorious things of the Vin- 
dhya are innumerable. 

When, now, Agastya, the son of Varuna (7c. Suhail, 
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the son of the water), had observed all these proceed- 
ings of the Vindhya, he offered to be his companion in 
his aspirations, and asked him to remain in his place 
until he (Agastya) should return and should have freed 
him (Vindhya) from the darkness which was on him. 

V. 1.—Then Agastya turned towards the ocean, de- 
vouring its water, so that it disappeared. There appeared 
the lower parts of the mountain Vindhya, whilst the 
makara and the water animals were clinging to it. 
They scratched the mountain till they pierced it and dug 
mines in it,in which there remained gems and pearls. 

V. 2.—The ocean became adorned by them, further 
by trees which grew up, though it (the water) was 
feeble, and by serpents rushing to and fro in windings 
on its surface. 

V. 3.—The mountain has, in exchange for the wrong 
done to it by Suhail, received the ornament which it 
has acquired, whence the angels got tiaras and crowns 
made for themselves. 

V. 4.—Likewise the ocean has, in exchange for the 
sinking down of its water into the depth, received the 
sparkling of the fishes when they move about in it, the 
appearance of jewels at its bottom, and the rushing to 
and fro of the serpents and snakes in the remainder of 
its water. When the fishes rise over it, and the conch- 
shells and pearl-oysters, you would take the ocean for 
ponds, the surface of their water ‘being covered with the 
white lotus in the season of Sarad and the season of 
autumn. 

V. 5.—You could scarcely distinguish between this 
water and heaven, because the ocean is adorned with 
jewels as the heaven is adorned with stars ; with many- 
headed serpents, resembling threads of rays which come 
from the sun; with crystal in it, resembling the body 
of the moon, and with a white mist, above which rise 
the clouds of heaven. 

V. 6.—How should I not praise him who did this 
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great deed, who pointed out to the angels the beauty of 
the crowns, and made the ocean and the mountain 
Vindhya a treasure-house for them! 

V. 7.—That is Suhail, by whom the water becomes 
clean from earthly defilement, with which the purity of 
the heart of the pious man is commingled, clean, I say, 
from that which overpowers him in the intercourse 
with the wicked. 

V. 8—Whenever Agastya rises and the water in- 
creases in the rivers and valleys during his time, you 
see the rivers offering to the moon all that is on the 
surface of their water, the various kinds of white and 
red lotus and the papyrus; all that swims in them, the 
ducks and the geese (pelicans ?), as a sacrifice unto him, 
even as a young girl offers roses and presents when she 
enters them (the rivers). 

V. 9.—We compare the standing of the pairs of red 
geese on the two shores, and the swimming to and fro 
of the white ducks in the midst while they sing, to the 
two lips of a beautiful woman, showing her teeth when 
she laughs for joy. 

V. 10.—Nay, we compare the black lotus, standing 
between white lotus, and the dashing of the bees against 
it from desire of the fragrancy of its smell, with the 
black of her pupil within the white of the ring, moving 
coquettishly and amorously, being surrounded by the 
hair of the eyebrows. 

V. 11.—When you then see the ponds, when the light 
of the moon has risen over them, when the moon illu- 
minates their dim waters, and when the white lotus 
opens which was shut over the bees, you would think 
them the face of a beautiful woman, who looks with a 
black eye from a white eyeball. 

V. 12,—When a stream of the torrents of Varshakala 
has flown to them with serpents, poison, and the impu- 
rities, the rising of Suhail above them cleans them from 
defilement and saves them from injury. 
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V. 13.—As one moment’s thinking of Suhail before 
the door of a man blots out his sins deserving of punish- Page 249. 
ment, how much more effective will be the fluency of 
the tongue praising him, when the task is to do away 
with sin and to acquire heavenly reward! The former 
Rishis have mentioned what sacrifice is necessary when 
Suhail rises. I shall make a present to the kings by 
relating it, and shall make this relation a sacrifice unto 
Him. SoI say: 

V. 14.—His rising takes place at the moment when 
some of the light of the sun appears from the east, and 
the darkness of night is gathered in the west. The 
beginning of his appearance is difficult to perceive, and 
not every one who looks at him understands it. There- 
fore ask the astronomer at that moment about the direc- 
tion whence it rises. 

V. 15, 16.—Towards this direction offer the sacrifice 
called argha, and spread on the earth what you hap- 
pen to have, roses and fragrant flowers as they grow 
in the country. Put on them what you think fit, 
gold, garments, jewels of the sea, and offer incense, 
saffron, and sandalwood, musk and camphor, together 
with an ox and a cow, and many dishes and sweet- 
meats. 

V. 17.—Know that he who does this during seven 
consecutive years with pious intention, strong belief, 
and confidence, possesses at the end of them the whole 
earth and the ocean which surrounds it on the four 
sides, if he is a Kshatriya, 

VY. 18.—If he is a Brahman, he obtains his wishes, 
learns the Veda, obtains a beautiful wife, and gets 
noble children from her. If he is a Vaisya, he obtains 
much landed property and acquires a glorious lordship. 
If he is a Sidra, he will obtain wealth, All of them 
obtain health and safety, the cessation of injuries, and 
the realisation of reward.” 

This is Varahamihira’s statement regarding the offering 
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to Suhail. In the same book he gives also the rules 
regarding Rohini: 

“Garga, Vasishtha, Kasyapa, and Paraéara told their 
pupils that Mount Meru is built of planks of gold. 
Out of them there have risen trees with numerous 
sweet-swelling flowers and blossoms. The bees already 
surround them with a humming pleasant to hear, and 
the nymphs of the Devas wander there to and fro with 
exhilarating melodies, with pleasant instruments and 
everlasting joy. This mountain lies in the plain Nan- 
danavana, the park of paradise. So they say. Jupiter 
was there at a time, and then Narada the Rishi asked 
him regarding the prognostics of Rohini, upon which 
Jupiter explained them to him. I shall here relate 
them as far as necessary. 

V. 4.—Let a man in the black days of the month 
AshAdha observe if the moon reaches Rohini. Let him 
seek to the north or east of the town a high spot. To 
this spot the Brahman must go who has the charge of 
the houses of the kings. He is to light there a fire and 
to draw a diagram of the various planets and lunar 
stations round it. He is to recite what is necessary for 
each one of them, and to give each its share of the 
roses, barley, and oil, and to make each planet propi- 
tious by throwing these things into the fire. Round the 
fire on all four sides there must be as much as possible 
of jewels and jugs filled with the sweetest water, and 
whatever else there happens to be at hand at the 
moment, fruits, drugs, branches of trees, and roots of 
plants. Further, he is to spread there grass which is 
cut with a sickle for his night-quarters. Then he is to 
take the different kinds of seeds and corns, to wash 
them with water, to put gold in the midst of them, 
and to deposit them in a jug. He is to place it towards 
a certain direction, and to prepare Homa, i.e. throw- 
ing barley and oil into the fire, at the same time re- 
citing certain passages from the Veda, which refer to 
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different directions, viz. Varuna-mantra, Vayava-mantra, Page 250. 
and Soma-mantra, 

He raises a danda, 1.6. a long and high spear, from 
the top of which hang down two straps, the one as long 
as the spear, the other thrice as long. He must do all 
this before the moon reaches Rohini, for this purpose, 
that when she reaches it, he should be ready to deter- 
mine the times of the blowing of the wind as well as 
its directions. He learns this by means of the straps 
of the spear. 

V. 10.—If the wind on that day blows from the 
centres of the four directions, it is considered propitious ; 
if it blows from the directions between them, it is 
considered unlucky. If the wind remains steady in the 
same direction, powerful and without changing, this 
too is considered propitious. The time of its blowing 
is measured by the eight parts of the day, and each ' 
eighth part is considered as corresponding to the half 
of a month. 

V. 11.—When the moon leaves the station Rohini, 
you look at the seeds placed in a certain direction. 
That of them which sprouts will grow plentifully in 
that year. 

V. 12.—When the moon comes near Rohini, you 
must be on the look-out. If the sky is clear, not affected 
by any disturbance; if the wind is pure and does not 
cause a destructive commotion; if the melodies of the 
animals and birds are pleasant, this is considered pro- 
pitious. We shall now consider the clouds. 

V. 13, 14.—If they float like the branches of the 
valley (? batn ?), and out of them the flashes of lightning 
appear to the eye; if they open as opens the white 
lotus ; if the lightning encircles the cloud like the rays 
of the sun; if the cloud has the colour of stibiwm, or of 
bees, or of saffron ; 

V. 15-19.—If the sky is covered with clouds, and 
out of them flashes the lightning like gold, if the rain- 
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bow shows its round form coloured with something like 
the red of evening twilight, and with colours like those 
of the garments of a bride; if the thunder roars like 
the screaming peacock, or the bird which cannot drink 
water except from falling rain, which then screams for 
joy, as the frogs enjoy the full water-places, so as to 
croak vehemently ; if you see the sky raging like the 
raging of elephants and buffaloes in the thicket, in the 
various parts of which the fire is blazing; if the clouds 
move like the limbs of the elephants, if they shine like 
the shining of pearls, conch-shells, snow, and even as 
the moonbeams, as though the moon had lent the clouds 
her lustre and splendour ; 

17. 20.—All this indicates much rain and blessing by 
a rich growth. 

V. 25.—At the time when the Brahman sits amidst 
the water-jugs, the falling of stars, the flashing of the 
lightning, thunderbolts, red glow in the sky, tornado, 
earthquake, the falling of hail, and the screaming of 
the wild animals, all these things are considered as 
unlucky. 

V. 26.—If the water decreases in a jug on the north 
side, either by itself, or by a hole, or by dripping away, 
there will be no rain in the month Sravana. If it de- 
creases in a jug on the east side, there will be no rain 
in Bhadrapada. If it decreases in a jug on the south 
side, there will be no rain in Agvayuja; and if it de- 
creases in a jug on the west side, there will be no rain 
in Karttika. If there is no decrease of water in the 
jugs, the summer rain will be perfect. 

V. 27.—From the jugs they also derive prognostics 
as to the different castes. The northern jug refers to 
the Brahman, the eastern to the Kshatriya, the southern 
to the Vaigya, and the western to the Stidra. If the 
names of people and certain circumstances are inscribed 
upon the jugs, all that happens to them if, eg. they 
break or the water in them decreases, is considered as 
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prognosticating something which concerns those per- 


sons or circumstances.” 
“ The rules relating to the stations Svati and Sravana net oe 


p. XXv. 


are similar to those relating to Rohini When you are v.r.,on 
in the white days of the month Ashadha, when the Panic 
moon stands in either of the two stations Ashadha, 

ze. Puirva-ashidha or Uttara-ashadha, select a spot as 

you have selected it for Rohini, and take a balance Page esr. 
of gold. That is the best. If it is of silver, it is ee 
middling. If it is not of silver, make it of 5000 9 
called khayar, which seems to be the khadira tree 

(t.e. Acacia catechu), or of the head of an arrow with 

which already a man has been killed. The smallest 
measure for the length of its beam is a span. The 

longer it is, the better; the shorter it is, the less 
favourable. 

V. 6.—A scale has four strings, each Io digits long. 

Its two scales are of linen cloth of the size of 6 digits, 
Its two weights are of gold. 

V. 7, 8—Weigh by it equal quantities of each 
matter, water of the wells, of the ponds, and of the 
rivers, elephants’ teeth, the hair of horses, pieces of gold 
with the names of kings written on them, and pieces of 
other metal over which the names of other people, or the 
names of animals, years, days, directions, or countries 
have been pronounced. 

VY. 1.—In weighing, turn towards the east; put the 
weight in the right scale, and the things which are to 
be weighed in the left. Recite over them and speak to 
the balance : 

V. 2.—‘ Thou art correct; thou art Deva, and the 
wife of a Deva. Thou art Sarasvati, the daughter of 
Brahman. Thou revealest the right and the truth, 

Thou art more correct than the soul of correctness. 

VY. 3.—Thou art like the sun and the planets in their 
wandering from east to west on one and the same road. 

V. 4—Through thee stands upright the order of the 
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world, and in thee is united the truth and the correct- 
ness of all the angels and Brahmans. 

V. 5.—Thou art the daughter of Brahman, and a 
man of thy house is Kasyapa.’ 

V. 1.—This weighing must take place in the even- 
ing. Then put the things aside, and repeat their 
weighing the next morning. That which has increased 
in weight will flourish and thrive in that year; that 
which has decreased will be bad and go back. 

This weighing, however, is not only to be done in 
Ashadha, but also in Rohini and Svati. 

V. 11.—If the year is a leap-year, and the weigh- 
ing happens to take place in the repeated month, the 
weighing is in that year twice done. 

V. 12.—If the prognostics are identical, what they 
forebode will happen. If they were not identical, 
observe the prognostics of Rohini, for it is predomi- 
nant.” 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


HOW EBB AND FLOW FOLLOW EACH OTHER IN THE 
OCEAN. 


WirH regard to the cause why the water of the ocean Quotation 
always remains as it is, we quote the following passage matsya- 
from the Matsya-Purdna :—“ At the beginning there Je 
were sixteen mountains, which had wings and could fly 

and rise up into the air. However, the rays of Indra, 

the ruler, burned their wings, so that they fell down, 
deprived of them, somewhere about the ocean, four of 
them in each point of the compass—in the east, Risha- 

bha, Balahaka, Cakra, Mainaka; in the north, Candra, 
Kanka, Drona, Suhma; in the west, Vakra, Vadhra, 
Narada, Parvata; in the south, Jimtita, Dravina, Main- 

aka, Mahasgaila (?). Between the third and the fourth 

of the eastern mountains there is the fire Sariwvartaka, 
which drinks the water of the ocean. But for this the 
ocean would fill up, since the rivers perpetually flow 

to it. 

“This fire was the fire of one of their kings, called story of 
Aurva. He had inherited the realm from his father, ““?*“""* 
who was killed while he was still an embryo. When 
he was born and grew up, and heard the history of his 
father, he became angry against the angels, and drew 
his sword to kill them, since they had neglected the 
guardianship of the world, notwithstanding mankind’s 
worshipping them and notwithstanding their being in 
close contact with the world. Thereupon the angels 
humiliated themselves before him and tried to con- 
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ciliate him, so that he ceased from his wrath. Then he 
spoke to them: ‘But what am I to do with the fire of 
my wrath?’ and they advised him to throw it into the 
ocean. It is this fire which absorbs the waters of the 
ocean. Others say: ‘The water of the streams does not 
increase the ocean, because Indra, the ruler, takes up 
the ocean in the shape of the cloud, and sends it down 
as rains.’” 

Again the Matsya-Purdna says: “The black part in 
the moon which is called Sagalaksha, i.e. the hare’s 
figure, is the image of the figures of the above-men- 
tioned sixteen mountains reflected by the light of the 
moon on her body.” 

The Vishnu-Dharma says: “The moonis called Saga- 
laksha, for the globe of her body is watery, reflecting 
the figure of the earth as a mirror reflects. On the 
earth there are mountains and trees of different shapes, 
which are reflected in the moon as a hare’s figure. It 
is also called Mrigaldiicana, 2.6. the figure of a gazelle, 
for certain people compare the black part on the moon’s 
face to the figure of a gazelle.” 

The lunar stations they declare to be the daughters 
of Prajapati, to whom the moon is married. He was 
especially attached to Rohini, and preferred her to the 
others. Now her sisters, urged by jealousy, complained 
of him to their father Prajaipati. The latter strove to 
keep peace among them, and admonished him, but with- 
out any success. Then he cursed the moon (Lunus), in 
consequence of which his face became leprous. Now 
the moon repented of his doing, and came penitent to 
Prajapati, who spoke to him: “My word is one, and 
cannot be cancelled; however, I shall cover thy shame 
for the half of each month.” Thereupon the moon 
spoke to Prajapati: “ But how shall the trace of the sin 
of the past be wiped off from me?” Prajapati answered: 
“ By erecting the shape of the /iiga of Mahadeva as an 
object of thy worship.” This he did. The livga he 
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raised was the stone of Soman4th, for soma means the 
moon and ndtha means master, so that the whole word 
means master of the moon. The image was destroyed 
by the Prince Mahmtiid—may God be merciful to 
him!—a.H. 416. He ordered the upper part to be 
broken and the remainder to be transported to his resi- 
dence, Ghaznin, with all its coverings and trappings of 
gold, jewels, and embroidered garments. Part of it 
has been thrown into the hippodrome of the town, 
together with the Cakrasvdémin, an idol of bronze, that 
had been brought from Taneshar. Another part of the 
idol from Soman4th lies before the door of the mosque 
of Ghaznin, on which people rub their feet to clean 
them from dirt and wet. 

The هو‎ is an image of the penis of Mahadeva. I 
have heard the following story regarding it :—* A Rishi, 
on seeing Mahadeva with his wife, became suspicious 
of him, and cursed him that he should lose his penis. 
At once his penis dropped, and was as if wiped 
off. But afterwards the Rishi was in a position to 
establish the signs of his innocence and to confirm 
them by the necessary proofs. The suspicion which 
had troubled his mind was removed, and he spoke to 
him: ‘ Verily, I shall recompense thee by making the 
image of the limb which thou hast lost the object of 
worship for men, who thereby will find the road to God, 
and come near him.’” 


Varahamihira says about the construction of the The con- 


struction of 


liiga : “After having chosen a faultless stone for it, tne Linga 


according to 


Varahami- 


hira. 3 
Brihatsam- 


hitd, chap. 
lwiii. 53. 


take it as long as the image is intended to be. Divide 
it into three parts. The lowest part of it is quad- 
rangular, as if it were a cube or quadrangular column. 
The middle part is octagonal, its surface being divided 
by four pilasters. The upper third is round, rounded 
off so as to resemble the gland of a penis. 

V. 54.—In erecting the figure, place the quadran- 
gular third within the earth, and for the octagonal third 
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make a cover, which is called pinda, quadrangular from 
without, but so as to fit also on the quadrangular 
third in the earth. The octagonal form of the inner 
side is to fit on to the middle third, which projects out 

Page 2534 Of the earth. The round third alone remains without 
cover.” 

Further he says :— 

V. 55.—“ If you make the round part too small or 
too thin, it will hurt the country and bring about evil 
among the inhabitants of the regions who have con- 
structed it. If it does not go deep enough down into 
the earth, or if it projects too little out of the earth, 

Chapter Ix.: this causes people to fall 111. When it is in the course 

ox of construction, and is struck by a peg, the ruler and 
his family will perish. If on the transport it is hit, 
and the blow leaves a trace on it, the artist will 
perish, and destruction and diseases will spread in that 
country.” 

Theworship In the south-west of the Sindh country this idol is 

Bima frequently met with in the houses destined for the 
worship of the Hindus, but Somanath was the most 
famous of these places. Every day they brought there 
a jug of Ganges water and a basket of flowers from 
Kashmir. They believed that the liiga of Somanath 
would cure persons of every inveterate illness and heal 
every desperate and incurable disease. 

The reason why in particular Somanath has become 
so famous is that it was a harbour for seafaring people, 
and a station for those who went to and fro between 
Sufala in the country of the Zanj and China. 

Popularbe- | Now as regards ebb and flow in the Indian Ocean, 
tet about of which the former is called bharna (2), the latter 
the tides. ~uhara (2), we state that, according to the notions of the 
common Hindus, there is a fire called Vadavdénala in 
the ocean, which is always blazing. The flow is caused 
by the fire’s drawing breath and its being blown up by 
the wind, and the ebb is caused by the fire’s exhaling 
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the breath and the cessation of its being blown up by 
the wind. 

Mani has come to a belief like this, after he had 
heard from the Hindus that there is a demon in the 
sea whose drawing breath and exhaling breath causes 
the flow and the ebb. 

The educated Hindus determine the daily phases of 
the tides by the rising and setting of the moon, the 
monthly phases by the increase and waning of the 
moon ; but the physical cause of both phenomena is not 
understood by them. 

It is flow and ebb to which Somanath owes its name 
(i.e. master of the moon); for the stone (or liga) of 
Somanath was originally erected on the coast, a little 
less than three miles west of the mouth of the river 
Sarsuti, east of the golden fortress Bardi, which had 
appeared as a dwelling-place for Vasudeva, not far from 
the place where he and his family were killed, and 
where they were burned. Each time when the moon 
rises and sets, the water of the ocean rises in the flood 
so as to cover the place in question. When, then, the 
moon reaches the meridian of noon and midnight, the 
water recedes in the ebb, and the place becomes again 
visible. Thus the moon was perpetually occupied in 
serving the idol and bathing it. Therefore the place 
was considered as sacred to the moon. The fortress 
which contained the idol and its treasures was not 
ancient, but was built only about a hundred years ago. 

The Vishnu-Purdna says: “The greatest height of 
the water of the flow is 1500 digits.” This statement 
seems rather exaggerated; for if the waves and the 
mean height of the ocean rose to between sixty to 
seventy yards, the shores and the bays would be more 
overflown than has ever been witnessed. Still this is 
not entirely improbable, as it is not in itself impossible 
on account of some law of nature. 

The fact that the just-mentioned fortress is said to 
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have appeared out of the ocean is not astonishing for 
that particular part of the ocean; for the Dibajat 
islands (Maledives and Laccadives) originate in a 
similar manner, rising out of the ocean as sand-downs. 
They increase, and rise, and extend themselves, and 
remain in this condition for a certain time. Then they 
become decrepit as if from old age; the single parts 
become dissolved, no longer keep together, and dis- 
appear in the water as if melting away. The inhabi- 
tants of the islands quit that one which apparently dies 
away, and migrate to a young and fresh one which is 
about to rise above the ocean. They take their cocoa- 
nut palms along with them, colonise the new island, 
and dwell on it. 

That the fortress in question is called golden may 
only be a conventional epithet. Possibly, however, 
this object is to be taken literally, for the islands of 
the Zabaj are called the Gold Country (Suvarnadvipa), 
because you obtain much gold as deposit if you wash 
only a little of the earth of that country. 


The golden 
fortress 
Bardi. 
Parallel of 
the Male- 
dives and 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
ON THE SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES. 


Ir is perfectly known to the Hindu astronomers that 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth, and 
the sun is eclipsed by the moon. WHereon they have 
based their computations in the astronomical hand- 
books and other works. 

Varahamihira says in the Samhita :— 

V. 1.—“Some scholars maintain that the Head be- SO a 
longed to the Daityas, and that his mother was Sitm- ee 
hiké. After the angels had fetched the amrita out of ch. v. ’ 
the ocean, they asked Vishnu to distribute it among 
them. When he did so, the Head also came, resembling 
the angels in shape, and associated himself with them. 
When Vishnu handed him a portion of the amrita, he 
took and drank it. But then Vishnu perceived who it 
was, hit him with his round cakra, and cut off his head. 
However, the head remained alive on account of the 
amrita in its mouth, whilst the body died, since it had 
not yet partaken of the amrita, and the force of the 
latter had not yet spread through it. Then the Head, 
humbling itself, spoke: ‘For what sin has this been 
done?’ Thereupon he was recompensed by being 
raised to heaven and by being made one of its inha- 
bitants. 

VY. 2.—Others say that the Head has a body like sun 
and moon, but that it is black and dark, and cannot 
therefore be seen in heaven. Brahman, the first father, 
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ordered that he should never appear in heaven except 
at the time of an eclipse. 

V. 3.—Others say that he has a head like that of a 
serpent, and a tail like that of a serpent, whilst others 
say that he has no other body besides the black colour 


which is seen.” 


After having finished the relation of these absurdities, 
Varahamihira continues :— 

V. 4.—“If the Head had a body, it would act by 
immediate contact, whilst we find that he eclipses from 
a distance, when between him and the moon there is 
an interval of six zodiacal signs. Besides, his motion 
does not increase nor decrease, so that we cannot 
imagine an eclipse to be caused by his body reaching 
the spot of the lunar eclipse. 

V. 5.—And if aman commits himself to such a view, 
let him tell us for what purpose the cycles of the 
Head’s rotation have been calculated, and what is the 
use of their being correct in consequence of the fact 
that his rotation is a regular one. If the Head is 
imagined to be a serpent with head and tail, why does 
it not eclipse from a distance less or more than six 
zodiacal signs ? 

V. 6.—His body is there present between head and 
tail; both hang together by means of the body. Still 
it does not eclipse sun nor moon nor the fixed stars of 
the lunar stations, there being an eclipse only if there 
are two heads opposed to each other. 

V. 7.—If the latter were the case, and the moon 
rose, being eclipsed by one of the two, the sun would 
necessarily set, being eclipsed by the other. Likewise, 
if the moon should set eclipsed, the sun would rise 
eclipsed. And nothing of the kind ever occurs. 

V. 8.—As has been mentioned by scholars who enjoy 
the help of God, an eclipse of the moon is her enter- 
ing the shadow of the earth, and an eclipse of the sun 
consists in this that the moon covers and hides the sun 
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from us. Therefore the lunar eclipse will never revolve 
from the west nor the solar eclipse from the east. 

V. 9.—A long shadow stretches away from the earth, 
in like manner as the shadow of a tree. 

V. 10.—When the moon has only little latitude, 
standing in the seventh sign of its distance from the 
sun, and if it does not stand too far north or south, in 
that case the moon enters the shadow of the earth and 
is eclipsed thereby. The first contact takes place on 
the side of the east. 

YV. 11.—When the sun is reached by the moon from 
the west, the moon covers the sun, as if a portion of a 
cloud covered him. The amount of the covering differs 
in different regions. 

V. 12.—Because that which covers the moon is large, 
her light wanes when one-half of it is eclipsed; and 
because that which covers the sun is not large, the rays 
are powerful notwithstanding the eclipse. 

V. 13.—The nature of the Head has nothing what- 
ever to do with the lunar and solar eclipses. On this 
subject the scholars in their books agree.” 

After having described the nature of the two eclipses, 
as he understands them, he complains of those who do 
not know this, and says: “ However, common people 
are always very loud in proclaiming the Head to be 
the cause of an eclipse, and they say, ‘If the Head 
did not appear and did not bring about the eclipse, the 
Brahmans would not at that moment undergo an obli- 
gatery washing.’” 

Varahamihira says :— 

V. 14.—“ The reason of this is that the head humi- 
liated itself after it had been cut off, and received from 
Brahman a portion of the offering which the Brahmans 
offer to the fire at the moment of an eclipse. 

VY. 15.—Therefore he is near the spot of the eclipse, 
searching for his portion. Therefore at that time people 
mention him frequently, and consider him as the cause 
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of the eclipse, although he has nothing whatsoever to 
do with it; for the eclipse depends entirely upon the 
uniformity and the declination of the orbit of the 
moon.” 

The latter words of Varahamihira, who, in passages 
quoted previously, has already revealed himself to us 
as a man who accurately knows the shape of the world, 
are odd and surprising. However, he seems sometimes 
to side with the Brahmans, to whom he belonged, and 
from whom he could not separate himself. Still he 
does not deserve to be blamed, as, on the whole, his 
foot stands firmly on the basis of the truth, and he 
clearly speaks out the truth. Compare, eg. his state- 
ment regarding the Samdhi, which we have mentioned 
above (v. i. 366). 

Would to God that all distinguished men followed 
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Strictures 
on Brahma- 


eee eat his example! But look, for instance, at Brahmagupta, 


who is certainly the most distinguished of their astro- 
nomers. For as he was one of the Brahmans who read 
in their Puranas that the sun is lower than the moon, 
and who therefore require a head biting the sun in 
order that he should be eclipsed, he shirks the truth 
and lends his support to imposture, if he did not—and 
this we think by no means impossible—from intense 
disgust at them, speak as he spoke simply in order to 
mock them, or under the compulsion of some mental 
derangement, like a man whom death is about to rob of 
his consciousness. The words in question are found in 
the first chapter of his Brahmasiddhdnta :— 

“Some people think that the eclipse is not caused by 
the Head. This, however, is a foolish idea, for it is he 
in fact who eclipses, and the generality of the inhabi- 
tants of the world say that it is the Head who eclipses. 
The Veda, which is the word of God from the mouth of 
Brahman, says that the Head eclipses, likewise the book 
Smriti, composed by Manu, and the Samhita, composed: 
by Garga the son of Brahman. On the contrary, Vara- 
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hamihira, Srishena, Aryabhata, and Vishnucandra main- 
tain that the eclipse is not caused by the Head, but 
by the moon and the shadow of the earth, in direct 
opposition to all (to the generality of men), and from 
enmity against the just-mentioned dogma. For if the 
Head does not cause the eclipse, all the usages of the 
Brahmans which they practise at the moment of an 
eclipse, viz. their rubbing themselves with warm oil, 
and other works of prescribed worship, would be illu- 
sory and not be rewarded by heavenly bliss. If a man 
declares these things to be illusory, he stands outside 
of the generally acknowledged dogma, and that is not 
allowed. Manu says in the Smriti: ‘When the Head 
keeps the sun or moon in eclipse, all waters on earth 
become pure, and in purity like the water of the Ganges.’ 
The Veda says: ‘The Head is the son of a woman of the 
daughters of the Daityas, called Sainakd’ (? Simhika 2), 
Therefore people practise the well-known works of piety, 
and therefore those authors must cease to oppose the 
generality, for everything which is in the Veda, Smriti, 
and Savihitd is true.” 

11 Brahmagupta, in this respect, is one of those of 
whom God says (Koran, Stira xxvii. 14), “ They have 
denied our signs, although their hearts knew them clearly, 
from wickedness and haughtiness,’ we shall not argue 
with him, but only whisper into his ear: If people 
must under circumstances give up opposing the reli- 
gious codes (as seems to be your case), why then do you 
order people to be pious if you forget to be so your- 
self? Why do you, after having spoken such words, 
then begin to calculate the diameter of the moon in 
order to explain her eclipsing the sun, and the dia- 
meter of the shadow of the earth in order to explain its 
eclipsing the moon? Why do you compute both eclipses 
in agreement with the theory of those heretics, and not 
according to the views of those with whom you think 
it proper to agree? If the Brahmans are ordered to 
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practise some act of worship or something else at the 
occurrence of an eclipse, the eclipse is only the date 
of these things, not their cause. Thus we Muslims are 
bound to say certain prayers, and prohibited from say- 
ing others, at certain times of the revolution of the sun 
and his light. These things are simply chronological 
dates for those acts, nothing more, for the sun has 
nothing whatever to do with our (Muslim) worship. 

Brahmagupta says (il. 110), “The generality thinks 
thus.” If he thereby means the totality of the inhabi- 
tants of the inhabitable world, we can only say that he 
would be very little able to investigate their opinions 
either by exact research or by means of historical tra- 
dition. For India itself is, in comparison to the whole 
inhabitable world, only a small matter, and the number 
of those who differ from the Hindus, both in religion 
and law, is larger than the number of those who agree 
with them. ; 

Or if Brahmagupta means the generality of the Hindus, 
we agree that the uneducated among them are much 
more numerous than the educated; but we also point 
out that in all our religious codes of divine revelation 
the uneducated crowd is blamed as being ignorant, 
always doubting, and ungrateful. 

I, for my part, am inclined to the belief that that 
which made Brahmagupta speak the above-mentioned 
words (which involve a sin against conscience) was 
something of a calamitous fate, like that of Socrates, 
which had befallen him, notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of his knowledge and the sharpness of his intel- 
lect, and notwithstanding his extreme youth at the 
time. For he wrote the Brahmasiddhdnta when he was 
only thirty years of age. If this indeed is his excuse, 
we accept it, and herewith drop the matter. 

As for the above-mentioned people (the Hindu theo- 
logians), from whom you must take care not to differ, 
how should they be able to understand the astronomical 
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theory regarding the moon’s eclipsing the sun, as they, 
in their Puranas, place the moon above the sun, and 
that which is higher cannot cover that which is lower 
in the sight of those who stand lower than both. 
Therefore they required some being which devours 
moon and sun, as the fish devours the bait, and causes 
them to appear in those shapes in which the eclipsed 
parts of them in reality appear. However, in each 
nation there are ignorant people, and leaders still more 
ignorant than they themselves, who (as the Koran, 
Sura xxix. 12, says) “ bear their own burdens and other 
burdens besides them,” and who think they can increase 
the light of their minds ; the fact being that the masters 
are as ignorant as the pupils. 


Very ‘odd i is that which Varahamihira relates of certain Quotations 


from Vara- 


ancient writers, to whom we must pay no attention if hamihira’s 


mhitd, 


we do not want to oppose them, viz. that they tried to حضوت‎ 175 


16, 63. 


prognosticate the occurrence of an eclipse by pouring a 
small amount of water together with the same amount 
of oil into a large vase with a flat bottom on the eighth 
of the lunar days. Then they examined the spots 
where the oil was united and dispersed. The united 
portion they considered as a prognostication for the be- 
ginning of the eclipse, the dispersed portion as a prog- 
nostication for its end. 

Further, Varaéhamihira says that somebody used to 
think that the conjunction of the planets is the cause 
of the eclipse (V. 16), whilst others tried to prognosticate 
an eclipse from unlucky phenomena, as, ¢.g. the falling 
of stars, comets, halo, darkness, hurricane, landslip, and 
earthquake. “ These things,” so he says, “are not always 
contemporary with an eclipse, nor are they its cause; 
the nature of an unlucky event is the only thing which 
these occurrences have in common with an eclipse. A 
reasonable explanation is totally different from such 
absurdities.” 

The same man, knowing only too well the character 
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of his countrymen, who like to mix up peas with wolf's 
beans, pearls with dung, says, without quoting any 
authority for his words (V. 63): “If at the time of an 
eclipse a violent wind blows, the next eclipse will be 
six months later. If a star falls down, the next eclipse 
will be twelve months later. If the air is dusty, it will 
be eighteen months later. If there is an earthquake, it 
will be twenty-four months later. If the air is dark, it 
will be thirty months later. If hail falls, it will be 
thirty-six months later.” 

To such things silence is the only proper answer. 

I shall not omit to mention that the different kinds 
of eclipses described in the canon of Alkhwarizmi, 
though correctly represented, do not agree with the 
results of actual observation. More correct is a similar 
view of the Hindus, viz. that the eclipse has the colour 
of smoke if it covers less than half the body of the 
moon ; that it is coal-black if it completely covers one 
half of her; that it has a colour between black and red 
if the eclipse covers more than half of her body; and, 
lastly, that it is yellow-brown if it covers the whole 
body of the moon. 


On the 
colours of 
the eclipses, 


CHAPTER LX. 
ON THE PARVAN. 


THE intervals between which an eclipse may happen Page 2s8. 
and the number of their lunations are sufficiently Fxpiystion 
demonstrated in the sixth chapter of Almagest. The?” 
Hindus call a period of time at the beginning and end 

of which there occur lunar eclipses, parvan. The fol- 

lowing information on the subject is taken from the 
Sambhitd. Its author, Vardhamihira, says: “Each six Quotation 
months form a parvan, in which an eclipse may happen. ا م‎ 
These eclipses form a cycle of seven, each of which has ane 

a particular dominant and prognostics, as exhibited in *?** 


the following table: 
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Rules for The computation of the parvan in which you happen 


the compu-\ 


gation ot itis Lo be is the following, according to the Khandakhddyaka: 
the Kiar “ Write down the ahargana, as computed according to 
dakhddyaka. : 5 2 
this canon, in two places. Multiply the one by رهز‎ 2 
divide the product by 1296, reckoning a fraction, if it is 
not less than one-half, as a whole. Add to the quotient 
1063. Add the sum tothe number written in the second 
place, and divide the sum by 180. The quotient, as 
consisting of wholes, means the number of complete 
parvans. Divide it by 7, and the remainder under 7 
which you get means the distance of the particular 
parvan from the first one, 2.6. from that of Brahman. 
However, the remainder under 180 which you get by 
the division is the elapsed part of the parvan in which 
Page2s9 youare. You subtract it from 180, If the remainder 
is less than 15, a lunar eclipse is possible or necessary ; 
if the remainder is larger, it is impossible. Therefore 
you must always by a similar method compute that 
time which has elapsed before the particular parvan in 
which you happen to be.” 
In another passage of the book we find the following 
tule: “Take the kalpa-ahargana, 1.e. the past portion 
of the days of a kalpa. Subtract therefrom 96,031, 
and write down the remainder in two different places. 
Subtract from the lower number 84, and divide the sum 
by 561. Subtract the quotient from the upper number 
and divide the remainder by 173. The quotient you 
disregard, but the remainder you divide by 7. The quo- 
tient gives parvans, beginning with Brahmddi” (sic). 
These two methods do not agree with each other. 
We are under the impression that in the second pas- 
sage something has either fallen out or been changed 
by the copyists. 
What Varahamihira says of the astrological portents 
Quotation of the parvans does not well suit his deep learning. 
famines He says: “If in a certain parvan there is no eclipse, 


Samhita, 


chap. v.23) but there is one in the other cycle, there are no rains, 


Chap. iii. 
6 


4 


Ibid. v. 4, 5. 
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and there will be much hunger and killing.” If in 
this passage the translator has not made a blunder, 
we can only say that this description applies to each 
parvan preceding such a one in which there occurs an 
eclipse. 

Stranger still is the following remark of his (V. 24): 
“Tf an eclipse occurs earlier than has been calculated, 
there is little rain and the sword is drawn. If it 
occurs later than has been calculated, there will be 
pestilence, and death, and destruction in the corn, the 
fruit, and flowers. (V. 25.) This is part of what I have 
found in the books of the ancients and transferred to 
this place. Ifa man properly knows how to calculate, 
it will not happen to him in his calculations that an 
eclipse falls too early or too late. If the sun is eclipsed 
and darkened outside a parvan, you must know that an 
angel called Tvashtri has eclipsed him.” 

Similar to this is what he says in another passage: 
“Tf the turning to the north takes place before the sun 
enters the sign Capricornus, the south and the west 
will be ruined. If the turning to the south takes place 
before the sun enters Cancer, the east and the north 
will be ruined. If the turning coincides with the sun’s 
entering the first degrees of these two signs, or takes 
place after it, happiness will be common to all four 
sides, and bliss in them will increase.” 

Such sentences, understood as they seem intended 
to be understood, sound like the ravings of a madman, 
but perhaps there is an esoteric meaning concealed 
behind them which we do not know. 

After this we must continue to speak of the domini 
temporum, for these too are of a cyclical nature, adding 
such materials as are related to them. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 


ON THE DOMINANTS OF THE DIFFERENT MEASURES OF 
TIME IN BOTH RELIGIOUS AND ASTRONOMICAL RELA- 
TIONS, AND ON CONNECTED SUBJECTS. 


DuRATION, or time in general, only applies to the 
Creator as being his age, and not determinable by a 
beginning and an end. In fact, it is his eternity. 
They frequently call it the soul, 1.6. purusha. But as 
regards common time, which is determinable by mo- 
tion, the single parts of it apply to beings beside the 
Creator, and to natural phenomena beside the soul. 
Thus kalpa is always used in relation to Brahman, for 
it is his day and night, and his life is determined by it. 

Each manvantara has a special dominant called 
Manu, who is described by special qualities, already 
mentioned in a former chapter. On the other hand, I 
have never heard anything of dominants of the catur- 
yugas or yugas. 

Varahamihira says in the Great Book of Nativities: 
“ Abda, 1.6. the year, belongs to Saturn; Ayana, half a 
year, to the sun; Ritu, the sixth part of a year, to Mer- 
eury ; the month, to Jupiter; Paksha, half a month, to 
Venus; Vdsara, the day, to Mars; Muhirta, to the 
moon.” 

In the same book he defines the sixth parts of the 
year in the following manner: “The first, beginning 
with the winter solstice, belongs to Saturn ; the second, 
to Venus; the third, to Mars; the fourth, to the Moon 
the fifth, to Mercury ; the sixth, to Jupiter.” 


Which of the 
different 
measures of 
time have 
dominants 
and which 
not. 


Page 260. 
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We have already, in former chapters, described the 
dominants of the hours, of the muhdrtas, of the halves 
of the lunar days, of the single days in the white and 
black halves of the month, of the parvans of the 
eclipses, and of the single manvantaras. What there 
is more of the same kind we shall give in this place. 


In computing the dominant of the year, the Hindus Cee ae 
1012 © 6 


use another method than the Western nations, who dominant of 
. . . the year 

compute it, according to certain well-known rules, from according to 

the Khanda- 


the ascendens or horoscope of a year. The dominant of kuédyaka. 
the year as well as the dominant of the month are the 

rulers of certain periodically recurring parts of time, 

and are bya certain calculation derived from the domi- 

nants of the howrs and the dominants of the days. 

If you want to find the dominant of the year, com- 
pute the sum of days of the date in question according 
to the rules of the canon Khandakhddyaka, which is 
the most universally used among them. Subtract there- 
from 2201, and divide the remainder by 360. Multiply 
the quotient by 3, and add to the product always 3. 
Divide the sum by 7. The remainder, a number 
under 7, you count off on the week-days, beginning 
with Sunday. The dominant of that day you come 
to is at the same time the dominant of the year. The 
remainders you get by the division are the days of his 
rule which have already elapsed. These, together with 
the days of his rule which have not yet elapsed, give 
the sum of 360. 

It is the same whether we reckon as we have just 
explained, or add to the here-mentioned sum of days 
319, instead of subtracting from it. 

If you want to find the dominant of the month, sub- How to find] 
tract 71 from the sum of days of the date in question, nant of the 
and divide the remainder by 30. Double the quotient nN a 
and add 1. The sum divide by 7, and the remainder 
count off on the week-days, beginning with Sunday. 

The dominant of the day you come to is at the same 
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time the dominant of the month. The remainder you 
get by the division is that part of his rule which has 
already elapsed. This, together with that part of his 
tule which has not yet elapsed, gives the sum of 30 days. 

It is the same whether you reckon as we have just 
explained, or add 19 to the days of the date, instead of 
subtracting from them, and then add 2 instead of I to 
the double of the sum. 

It is useless here to speak of the dominant of the © 
day, for you find it by dividing the sum of the days of 
a date by 7; or to speak of the dominant of the hour, 
for you find it by dividing the revolving sphere by 15. 
Those, however, who use the @paz xaipixai divide by 15 
the distance between the degree of the sun and the de- 
gree of the ascendens, it being measured by equal degrees. 

The book Sridhava of Mahddeva says: “Each-of 
the thirds of the day and night has a dominant. The 
dominant of the first third of day and night is Brahman, 
that of the second Vishnu, and that of the third Rudra.” 
This division is based on the order of the three prime- 
val forces (satva, rajas, tamas). 

The Hindus have still another custom, viz. that of 
mentioning together with the dominant of the year one 
of the Ndgas or serpents, which have certain names as 
they are used in connection with one or other of the 
planets. We have united them in the following table :— 


Table of the serpents. 


The dominant of The names of the serpents which accompany the 
the year. Dominus Anni, given in two different torms. 

Sun. Suka (? Vasuki), Nanda. 
Moon. Pushkara, Citrangada, 
Mars. Pindéraka, Bharma (?), Takshaka. 
Mercury. Cabrahasta (?), Karkota. 
Jupiter. Elapatra, Padma. 
Venus. Karkotaka, Mahapadma. 


Saturn. Cakshabhadra (?), Sankha. 


Page 261. 


Quotation 
from Maha- 
deva. 


The Nagas 
in connec- 
tion with 
the planets. 
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The Hindus combine the planets with the sun be- The domi- 


nants of the 


cause they depend upon the sun, and the fixed stars planets ac- 


: 8 cording to 
with the moon because the stars of her stations belong Visinu- 


to them. It is known among Hindu as well as Muslim bi 
astrologers that the planets exercise the rule over the 
zodiacal signs. Therefore they assume certain angelic 
beings as the dominants of the planets, who are ex- 


hibited in the following table, taken from the Vishnu- 








dharma :— 
Table of the dominants of the planets. 
The planets and the two nodes. Their dominants. 
Sun. Agni. 
Moon. Vyana (?). 
Mars Kailmdsha (?). 
Mercury. Vishnu. 
Jupiter. Sukra. 
Venus. Gauri. 
Saturn. Prajapati. 
The Head. Ganapati (?). 
The Tail. Visvakarman. 


Their dominants. 





The same book attributes also to the lunar stations The domi- 
as to the planets certain dominants, who are contained lunar 
in the following table :— 


The Lunar Stations. 


Krittika. Agni. 

Rohini. Kegvara. 
Mrigasirsha. Indu, z.e. the moon. 
Ardré. Rudra. 
Punarvasu. Aditi. 

Pushya. Guru, 2.6. Jupiter. 
Aslesha. Sarpas. 

Magha. Pitaras. 
Parvaphalguni. Bhaga. 
Uttaraphalgunit. Aryaman. 

Hasta. Savitri, z.e. Savita. 
Citra. Tvashtri. 

Svatt. Vayu. 

Visakha. Indragni. 
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Their dominants. 


Apas. 
Visvé[devas]. 
Brahman. 
Vishnu. 
Vasavas. 
Varuna. 

[Aja ekapad]. 
Ahir budhnya. 
Pishan. 
A§&vin (?). 
Yama. 


The Lunar Stations. 


Anuradha, 
Jveshtha. 

Mala. 
Parvashadha. 
Uttarashadha. 
Abhijit. 

Srayvana. 
Dhanishta. 
Satabhishaj. - 
Pfirvabhadrapada. 


Uttarabhadrapada, 


Revati. 
A§gvini. 
Bharani. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 


ON THE SIXTY YEARS-SAMVATSARA, ALSO CALLED Page 263. 
“ SHASHTYABDA.” 


THE word samvatsara, which means the years, is a tech- Explana- 
nical term for cycles of years constructed on the basis كم‎ 
of the revolutions of Jupiter and the sun, the heliacal staskiyataa. 
rising of the former being reckoned as ae beginning. 

It revolves in sixty years, and is therefore called shash- 

tyabda, 1.6. sixty years. 

We have already mentioned that the names of the aes 
lunar stations are, by the names of the months, divided 6ver by that 
into groups, each month having a namesake in the cor- ate the 
responding group of stations. We have represented ا‎ 
these things in a table, in order to facilitate the subject يه‎ 
(vy. i. 218(. Knowing the station in which the heliacal 
rising of Jupiter occurs, and looking up this station in 
the just-mentioned table, you find at the left of it 
the name of the month which rules over the year in 
question. You bring the year in connection with the 
month, and say, 6.9. the year of Caitra, the year of Vai- 

Sikha, &c. For each of these years there exist astro- 
logical rules which are well known in their literature. 


For the computation of the lunar station in which How to find 
ع‎ lunar 


the heliacal rising of Jupiter occurs, Varaihamihira station of 

gives the following rule in his Samhitd :— panes 
“Take the Sakakéla, multiply it by 11, and multiply ties fom” 

the product by 4. vie may do this, or you may also ins cae 


hitd, chap. 


multiply the Sakak4la by 44. Add 8589 to the product viii'o, 2. 
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and divide the sum by 3750. The quotient represents 
years, months, days, &c. 

» Add them to the Sakakdla, and divide the sum by 
60. The quotient represents great sexagenarian yugas, 
z.e. complete shashtyabdas, which, as not being necessary, 
are disregarded. Divide the remainder by 5, and the 
quotient represents small, complete five-year yugas. 
That which remains being less than one yuga, is called 
samvatsara, 2.6. the year. 

» 17. 22.—Write down the latter number in two diffe- 
rent places. Multiply the one by 9, and add to the pro- 
duct ;4, of the number in the other place. Take of the 
sum the fourth part, and this number represents com- 
plete lunar stations, its fractions representing part of 
the next following current station. Count off this 
number of the stations, beginning with Dhanishtha. 
The station you arrive at is that one in which the 
heliacal rising of Jupiter takes place.” Thereby you 
know the month of the years, as has above been ex- 
plained. 

The great yugas begin with the heliacal rising of 
Jupiter in the beginning of the station Dhanishtha and 
the beginning of the month Magha. The small yugas 
have within the great ones a certain order, being 
divided into groups which comprehend certain numbers 
of years, and each of which has a special dominant. 
This division is represented by the following table. 

If you know what number in the great yuga the year 
in question occupies, and you look up this number 
among the numbers of the years in the upper part 
of the table, you find under it, in the corresponding 
columns, both the name of the year and the name of 
its dominant. 


Smaller 
cycles as 
contained in 
the cycle of 
sixty years. 
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Thenames Further, every single one of the sixty years has a name 

of the single 4 ; : 

yearsofa Of its own, and the ywgas, too, have names which are the 

samease"- names of their dominants. All these names are exhi- 
bited in the following table. 

This table is to be used in the same way as the 
preceding one, as you find the name of each year 
of the whole cycle (of sixty years) under the corre- 
sponding number. It would be a lengthy affair if we 
were to explain the meanings of the single names 
and their prognostics. All this is found in the book 
Samhita. 
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This is the method for the determination of the Page 267. 
years of the shashtyabda, as recorded in their books, 
However, I have seen Hindus who subtract 3 from 
the era of Vikramaditya, and divide the remainder 
by 60. The remainder they count off from the begin- 
ning of the great .مون‎ This method is not worth 
anything. By-the-bye, it is the same whether you 
reckon in the manner mentioned, or add 12 to the 
Sakakala, 

I have come across some people from the country The samvat- 
of Kanoj who told me that, with them, the cycle of eae 

. Kano}, 
samvatsaras has 1248 years, each single one of the 
twelve samvatsaras having 104 years, According to 
this statement we must subtract 554 from the Sakakdla, 
and with the remainder compare the following diagram. 

In the corresponding column you see in which samvat- 
sara the year in question lies, and how many years of 
the samvatsara have already elapsed :— 











The years Te 105. 209. Brg: 417 521 

Rukmaksha. | Pilumant.} Kadara, Kalavrinta. | Naumand.; Meru.‏ 1 اك 
names (2) (2)‏ 

The years 625. 729. 833. 937: 1041. II45. 

“ar adi { Barbara. | Jambu. | Kriti. Sarpa. | Hindhu. | Sindhu. 














When 1 heard, among these pretended names of sam- 
vatsaras, names of nations, trees, and mountains, I con- 
ceived a suspicion of my reporters, more particularly 
as their chief business was indeed to practise hocus- 
pocus and deception (as jugglers ?); and a dyed beard 
proves its bearer to be a liar. I used great care in 
examining every single one of them, in repeating the 
same questions at different times, in a different order 
and context. But lo! what different answers didI get! 
God is all-wise! 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


ON THAT WHICH ESPECIALLY CONCERNS THE BRAHMANS, 
AND WHAT THEY ARE OBLIGED TO DO DURING THEIR 
WHOLE LIFE. 


First period THE life of the Brahman, after seven years of it have 


in the Brah- 


man’s life. passed,is divided into four parts. The first part begins 


with the eighth year, when the Brahmans come to him 
to instruct him, to teach him his duties, and to enjoin 
him to adhere to them and to embrace them as long as 
he lives. Then they bind a girdle round his waist and 
invest him with a pair of yajnopavitas, i.e. one strong 
cord consisting of nine single cords which are twisted 
together, and with a third yajnopavita, a single one 
made from cloth. This girdle runs from the left 
shoulder to the right hip. Further, he is presented 
with a stick which he has to wear, and with a seal- 
ring of a certain grass, called darbha, which he wears on 
the ring-finger of the right hand. This seal-ring is also 
called pavitra. The object of his wearing the ring on 
the ring-finger of his right hand is this, that it should 
be a good omen and a blessing for all those who receive 
gifts from that hand. The obligation of wearing the 
ring is not quite so stringent as that of wearing the 
yajnopavita, for from the latter he is not to separate 
himself under any circumstances whatever. If he 
takes it off while eating or fulfilling some want of 
nature, he thereby commits a sin which cannot be 
wiped off save by some work of expiation, fasting, or 
almsgiving. 
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This first period of the Brahman’s life extends till the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, or, according to the Vishnu- 
Purdna, till his forty-eighth year. His duty is to prac- 
tise abstinence, to make the earth his bed, to begin with 
the learning of the Veda and of its explanation, of the 
science of theology and law, all this being taught to him 
by a master whom he serves day and night. He washes 
himself thrice a day, and performs a sacrifice to the fire 
both at the beginning and end of the day. After the sacri- 
fice he worships his master. He fasts a day and he breaks 
fast a day, but he is never allowed to eat meat. He 
dwells in the house of the master, which he only leaves 
in order to ask for a gift and to beg in not more than 
five houses once a day, either at noon or in the evening. 
Whatever alms he receives he places before his master 
to choose from it what he likes. Then the master 
allows him to take the remainder. Thus the pupil 
nourishes himself from the remains of the dishes of 
his master. Further, he fetches the wood for the fire, 
wood of two kinds of trees, paldsa (Butea frondosa) 
and darbha, in order to perform the sacrifice; for the 
Hindus highly venerate the fire, and offer flowers to it. 
It is the same case with all other nations. They 
always thought that the sacrifice was accepted by the 
deity if the fire came down upon it, and no other 
worship has been able to draw them away from it, 
neither the worship of idols nor that of stars, cows, 
asses, or images. Therefore Bashshar Ibn Burd says: 
“ Since there is fire, it is worshipped.” 


The second period of their life extends from the twenty- secona 


period in the 
Brahman‘s 
ife, 


fifth year till the fiftieth, or, according to the Vishnu-Pur- 
dna, till the seventieth. The master allows him to marry, 
He marries, establishes a household, and intends to have 
descendants, but he cohabits with his wife only once in 
a month after she has become clean of the menstruation. 
He is not allowed to marry a woman above twelve years 
of age. He gains his sustenance either by the fee he 
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obtains for teaching Brahmans and Kshatriyas, not as 
a payment, but as a present, or by presents which he 
receives from some one because he performs for him 
the sacrifices to the fire, or by asking a gift from the 
kings and nobles, there being no importunate ‘pressing 
on his part, and no unwillingness on the part of the 
giver. There is always a Brahman in the houses of 
those people, who there administers the affairs of reli- 
gion and the works of piety. He is called purohita. 
Lastly, the Brahman lives from what he gathers on the 
earth or from the trees. He may try his fortune in the 
trade of clothes and betel-nuts, but it is preferable that 
he should not trade himself, and that a Vaigya should 
do the business for him, because originally trade is for- 
bidden on account of the deceiving and lying which 
are mixed up with it. Trading is permitted to him 
only in case of dire necessity, when he has no other 
means of sustenance. The Brahmans are not, like the 
other castes, bound to pay taxes and to perform services 
to the kings. Further, he is not allowed continually to 
busy himself with horses and cows, with the care for 
the cattle, nor with gaining by usury. The blue colour 
is impure for him, so that if it touches his body, he is 
obliged to wash himself. Lastly, he must always beat 
the drum before the fire, and recite for it the prescribed 
holy texts. 

The third period of the life of the Brahman extends 
from the fiftieth year to the seventy-fifth, or, according 
to the Vishnu-Purdna, till the ninetieth. He practises 
abstinence, leaves his household, and hands it as well 
as his wife over to his children, if the latter does not 
prefer to accompany him into the life in the wilderness. 
He dwells outside civilisation, and leads the same life 
again which he led in the first period. He does not 
take shelter under a roof, nor wear any other dress but 
some bark of a tree, simply sufficient to cover his loins, 
He sleeps on the earth without any bed, and only 
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nourishes himself by fruit, vegetables, and roots. He 
lets the hair grow long, and does not anoint himself 
with oil. 


The fourth period extends till the end of life. He the fourtn 


period. 
d. 


The duties 


of Brahmans 


in general. 


wears a red garment and holds a stick in his han 
He is always given to meditation; he strips the mind 
of friendship and enmity, and roots out desire, and 
lust, and wrath. He does not converse with anybody 
at all. When walking to a place of a particular merit, 
in order to gain a heavenly reward, he does not stop on 
the road in a village longer than a day, nor in a city 
longer than five days. If any one gives him something, 
he does not leave a remainder of it for the following 
day. He has no other business but that of caring 
for the path which leads to salvation, and for reaching 
moksha, whence there is no return to this world. 

The universal duties of the Brahman throughout his 
whole life are works of piety, giving alms and receiving 
them. For that which the Brahmans give reverts to 
the pitaras (is in reality a benefit to the Fathers). He 
must continually read, perform the sacrifices, take care 
of the fire which he lights, offer before it, worship it, 
and preserve it from being extinguished, that he may 
be burned by it after his death. It is called homa. 

Every day he must wash himself thrice: at the 
samdhi of rising, 1.6. morning dawn, at the samdhi of 
setting, z.e. evening twilight, and between them in the 
middle of the day. The first washing is on account of 
sleep, because the openings of the body have become 
lax during it. Washing is a cleansing from accidental 
impurity and a preparation for prayer. 

Their prayer consists of praise, glorification, and pros- 
tration according to their peculiar manner, viz. pros- 
trating themselves on the two thumbs, whilst the two 
palms of the hands are joined, and they turn their faces 
towards the sun. For the sun is their kibla, wherever 
he may be, except when in the south. For they do not 
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perform any work of piety with the face turned south- 
ward; only when occupied with something evil and 
unlucky they turn themselves towards the south. 

The time when the sun declines from the meridian 
(the afternoon) is well suited for acquiring in it a 
heavenly reward, Therefore at this time the Brahman 
must be clean. 

The evening is the time of supper and of prayer. 
The Brahman may take his supper and pray without 
having previously washed himself. Therefore, evidently, 
the rule as to the third washing is not as stringent as 
that relating to the first and second washings. 

A nightly washing is obligatory for the Brahman 
only at the times of eclipses, that he should be pre- 
pared to perform the rules and sacrifices prescribed for 
that occasion. 

The Brahman, as long as he lives, eats only twice a 
day, at noon and at nightfall; and when he wants to 
take his meal, he begins by putting aside as much as 
is sufficient for one or two men as alms, especially for 
strange Brahmans who happen to come at evening- 
time asking for something. To neglect their mainten- 
ance would be a great sin. Further, he puts something 
aside for the cattle, the birds, and the fire. Over the 
remainder he says prayers and eats it. The remainder 
of his dish he places outside his house, and does not any 
more come near it, as it is no lenger allowable for him, 
being destined for the chance passer-by who wants it, 
be he a man, bird, dog, or something else. 

The Brahman must have a water-vessel for himself. 
If another one uses it, it is broken. The same remark 
applies to his eating-instruments. I have seen Brah- 
mans who allowed their relatives to eat with them from 
the same plate, but most of them disapprove of this. 

He is obliged to dwell between the river Sindh in 
the north and the river Carmanvati in the south, He 
is not allowed to cross either of these frontiers so as 
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to enter the country of the Turks or of the Karnata. 
Further, he must live between the ocean in the east 
and west. People say-that he is not allowed to stay 
in a country in which the grass which he wears on 
the ring-finger does not grow, nor the black-haired 
gazelles graze. This is a description for the whole 
country within the just-mentioned boundaries. If he 
passes beyond them he commits a sin. 

In a country where not the whole spot in the house 
which is prepared for people to eat upon it is plastered 
with clay, where they, on the contrary, prepare a sepa- 
rate tablecloth for each person eating by pouring water 
over a spot and plastering it with the dung of cows, 
the shape of the Brahman’s tablecloth must be square. 
Those who have the custom of preparing such table- 
cloths give the following as the cause of this custom: 
—The spot of eating is soiled by the eating. If the 
eating is finished, the spot is washed and plastered to 
become clean again. If, now, the soiled spot is not 
distinguished by a separate mark, you would suppose 
also the other spots to be soiled, since they are similar 
to and cannot be distinguished from each other. 

Five vegetables are forbidden to them by the reli- 
gious code :—Onions, garlic, a kind of gourd, the root of 
a plant like the carrots called krnen (2), and another 
vegetable which grows round their tanks 0211604 
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ON THE RITES AND CUSTOMS WHICH THE OTHER CASTES, 
BESIDES THE BRAHMANS, PRACTISE DURING THEIR 
LIFETIME. 


THE Kshatriya reads the Veda and learns it, but does 
not teach it. He offers to the fire and acts according 
to the rules of the Puranas. In places where, as we 
have mentioned (v. p. 135), a tablecloth is prepared 
for eating, he makes it angular. He rules the people 
and defends them, for he is created for this task. He 
girds himself with a single cord of the threefold yajno- 
pavita, and a single other cord of cotton. This takes 
place after he has finished the twelfth year of his life. 

It is the duty of the Vaisya to practise agriculture 
and to cultivate the land, to tend the cattle and to 
remove the needs of the Brahmans. He is only allowed 
to gird himself with a single yajnopavita, which is made 
of two cords. 

The Stidra is like a servant to the Brahman, taking 
care of his affairs and serving him. If, though being 
poor in the extreme, he still desires not to be without 
a yajnopavita, he girds himself only with the linen one. 
Every action which is considered as the privilege of a 
Brahman, such as saying prayers, the recitation of the 
Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire, is forbidden to 
him, to such a degree that when, e.g. a Stidra ora Vaigya 
is proved to have recited the Veda, he is accused by the 
Brahmans before the ruler, and the latter will order his 
tongue to be cut off. However, the meditation on God, 
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works of piety, and almsgiving are not forbidden to 
him. 

Every man who takes to some occupation which is 
not allowed to his caste, as, e.g. a Brahman to trade, a 
Sidra to agriculture, commits a sin or crime, which 
they consider only a little less than the crime of theft. 

The following is one of the traditions of the Hindus: 
—In the days of King Rama human life was very long, 
always of a well-defined and well-known length. Thus 
a child never died before its father. Then, however, 
it happened that the son of a Brahman died while the 
father was still alive. Now the Brahman brought his 
child to the door of the king and spoke to him: “This 
innovation has sprung up in thy days for no other 
reason but this, that there is something rotten in the 
state of the country, and because a certain Vazir com- 
mits in thy realm what he commits.” Then Rama 
began to inquire into the cause of this, and finally they 
pointed out to him a 0370813 who took the greatest 
pains in performing worship and in self-torment. The 
king rode to him and found him on the banks of the 
Ganges, hanging on something with his head down- 
ward. The king bent his bow, shot at him, and pierced 
his bowels. Then he spoke: “That is it! 1 kill thee 
on account of a good action which thou art not allowed 
to do.” When he returned home, he found the son of 
the Brahman, who had been deposited before his door, 
alive. 

All other men except the Candala, as far as they are 
not Hindus, are called mleccha, i.e. unclean, all those 
who kill men and slaughter animals and eat the flesh 
of cows. 

All these things originate in the difference of the 
classes or castes, one set of people treating the others 
as fools. This apart, all men are equal to each other, 
as Vasudeva says regarding him who seeks salvation: 
“Tn the judgment of the intelligent man, the Brahman 
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and the Candfla are equal, the friend and the foe, the 
faithful and the deceitful, nay, even the serpent and 
the weasel. If to the eyes of intelligence all things 
are equal, to ignorance they appear as separated and 
different,” 

Vasudeva speaks to Arjuna: “If the civilisation of 
the world is that which is intended, and if the direc- 
tion of it cannot proceed without our fighting for the 
purpose of suppressing evil, it is the duty of us who 
are the intelligent to act and to fight, not in order to 
bring to an end that which is deficient within us, but 
because it is necessary for the purpose of healing what 
is ill and banishing destructive elements, Then the 
ignorant imitate us in acting, as the children imitate 
their elders, without their knowing the real aim and 
purport of actions. For their nature has an aversion to 
intellectual methods, and they use force only in order 
to act in accordance with the influences of lust and 
passion on their senses. In all this, the intelligent and 
educated man is directly the contrary of them.” 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
ON THE SACRIFICES. 


Most of the Veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, 

and describes each one of them. They are different in 
extent, so that certain of them can only be performed 

by the greatest of their kings. So, eg. the asvamedha, Asvamedha. 
A mare is let freely to wander about in the country 
grazing, without anybody’s hindering her. Soldiers 
follow her, drive her, and cry out before her: “She is 

the king of the world. He who does not agree, let him 

come forward.” The Brahmans walk behind her and 
perform sacrifices to the fire where she casts dung. 
When she thus has wandered about through all parts Page 272. 
of the world, she becomes food for the Brahmans and 

for him whose property she is. 

Further, the sacrifices differ in duration, so that only 
he could perform certain of them who lives a very long 
life; and such long lives do no longer occur in this 
our age. Therefore most of them have been abolished, 
and only few of them remain and are practised now- 
adays. 

According to the Hindus, the fire eats everything. on gre- 
Therefore it becomes defiled, if anything unclean is gout 
mixed up with it, as, e.g. water. Accordingly they are 
very punctilious regarding fire and water if they are in 
the hands of non-Hindus, because they are defiled by 
being touched by them. 

That which the fire eats for its share, reverts to the 
Devas, because the fire comes out of their mouths. 
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What the Brahmans present to the fire to eat is oil and 
different cereals—wheat, barley, and rice—which they 
throw into the fire. Further, they recite the prescribed 
texts of the Veda in case they offer on their own behalf. 
However, if they offer in the name of somebody else, 
they do not recite anything. 

Story ofthey The Vishnu-Dharma mentions the following tradi- 

fire becom- .. ٠. 

ing leprous | tion :—Once upon a time there was a man of the class 

Diarma. Of the Daityas, powerful and brave, the ruler of a wide 
realm called Hiranyaksha. He had a daughter of the 
name of Dkish (?), who was always bent upon worship 
and trying herself by fasting and abstinence. Thereby 
she had earned as reward a place in heaven. She was 
married to Mahadeva. When he, then, was alone with 
her and did with her according to the custom of the 
Devas, i.e. cohabiting very long and transferring the 
semen very slowly, the fire became aware of it and be- 
came jealous, fearing lest the two might procreate a fire 
similar to themselves, Therefore it determined to defile 
and to ruin them. 

When Mahadeva saw the fire, his forehead became 
covered with sweat from the violence of his wrath, so 
that some of it dropped down to the earth. The earth 
drank it, and became in consequence pregnant with 
Mars, i.e. Skanda, the commander of the army of the 
Devas. 

Rudra, the destroyer, seized a drop of the semen of 
Mahadeva and threw it away. It was scattered in the 
interior of the earth, and represents all atom-like sub- 
stances (?). 

The fire, however, became leprous, and felt so much 
ashamed and confounded that it plunged down into 
patdla, i.e. the lowest earth. As, now, the Devas missed 
the fire, they went out to search for it. 

First, the frogs pointed it out to them. The fire, on 
seeing the Devas, left its place and concealed itself in 
the tree asvattha, laying a curse on the frogs, that they 
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should have a horrid croaking and be odious to all 
others. 

Next, the parrots betrayed to the Devas the hiding- 
place of the fire. Thereupon the fire cursed them, that 
their tongues should be turned topsy-turvy, that their 
root should be where its tip ought to be. But the 
Devas spoke to them: “ If your tongue is turned topsy- 
turvy, you shall speak in human dwellings and eat 
delicate things.” 

The fire fled from the aSvattha tree to the tree samé. 
Thereupon the elephant gave a hint to the Devas re- 
garding its hiding-place. Now it cursed the elephant 
that his tongue should be turned topsy-turvy. But 
then the Devas spoke to him: “ If your tongue is turned 
topsy-turvy, you shall participate with man in his 
victuals and understand his speech.” 

At last they hit upon the fire, but the fire refused to 
stay with them because it was leprous. Now the 
Devas restored it to health, and freed it from the 
leprosy. The Devas brought back to them the fire 
with all honour and made it a mediator between them- 
selves and mankind, receiving from the latter the 
shares which they offer to the Devas, and making these 
shares reach them. 





CHAPTER LXVI. 


ON PILGRIMAGE AND THE VISITING OF SACRED PLACES. 


PILGRIMAGES are not obligatory to the Hindus, but 
facultative and meritorious. A man sets off to wander 
to some holy region, to some much venerated idol or to 
some of the holy rivers. He worships in them, worships 
the idol, makes presents to it, recites many hymns and 
prayers, fasts, and gives alms to the Brahmans, the 
priests, and others. He shaves the hair of his head 
and beard, and returns home. 

The holy much venerated ponds are in the cold 
mountains round Meru. The following information 
regarding them is found in both the Vdyw and the 
Matsya Purénas :— 

“ At the foot of Meru there is Arhata (?), a very great 
pond, described as shining like the moon. In it origi- 
nates the river Zanba(? Jambu), which is very pure, 
flowing over the purest gold. 

“Near the mountain Sveta there is the pond Uttara- 
12132359, and around it twelve other ponds, each of them 
like a lake. Thence come the two rivers Sandi (?) and 
Maddhyanda (?), which flow to Kirnpurusha. 

“Near the mountain Nila there is the pond pyvd 
(pitanda ?) adorned with lotuses. 

» Near the mountain Nishadha there is the pond Vish- 
nupada, whence comes the river Sarasvati, 7c. Sarsuti. 
Besides, the river Gandharvi comes from there. 

“Tn the mountain Kailasa there is the pond Manda, 
as large as a sea, whence comes the river Mandakini. 
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“ North-east of Kailasa there is the mountain Can- 
draparvata, and at its foot the pond Acid (?), whence 
comes the river Actid. 

“South-east of Kailaésa there is the mountain Lohita, 
and at its foot a pond called Lohita. Thence comes 
the river Lohitanadi. 

“ South of Kailasa there is the mountain SarayuSati (?), 
and at its foot the pond 1182353. Thence comes the 
river Sarayt. 

“West of 1211855 there is the mountain Aruna, 
always covered with snow, which cannot be ascended. 
At its foot is the pond Sailéd4, whence comes the 
river Saildda. 

“North of Kaildsa there is the mountain Gaura (?), 
and at its foot the pond C-n-d-sara(?), 1.6. 
golden sand. Near this pond the King Bhagiratha led 
his anchorite life. 


“His story is as follows:—A king of the Hindus story of 


agiratha. 


called Sagara had 60,000 sons, all of them bad, mean 
fellows. Once they happened to lose a horse. They 
at once searched for it, and in searching they continu- 
ally ran about so violently that in consequence the 
surface of the earth broke in. They found the horse in 
the interior of the earth standing before a man who 
was looking down with deep-sunken eyes. When 
they came near him he smote them with his look, 
in consequence of which they were burned on the 
spot and went to hell on account of their wicked 
actions. 

“The collapsed part of the earth became a sea, the 
great ocean. A king of the descendants of that king, 


called Bhagiratha, on hearing the history of his ances- ' 
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tors, was much affected thereby. He went to the 
above-mentioned pond, the bottom of which was 
polished gold, and stayed there, fasting all day and 
worshipping during the nights. Finally, Mahadeva 
asked him what he wanted; upon which he answered, 
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‘I want the river Ganges which flows in Paradise,’ 
knowing that to any one over whom its water flows 
all his sins are pardoned. Mahadeva granted him 
his desire. However, the Milky Way was the bed 
of the Ganges, and the Ganges was very haughty, 
for nobody had ever been able to stand against it. 
Now Mahadeva took the Ganges and put it on his 
head. When the Ganges could not move away, he 
became very angry and made a great uproar. How- 
ever, Mahadeva held him firmly, so that it was not 
possible for anybody to plunge into it. Then he took 
part of the Ganges and gave it to Bhagiratha, and this 
king made the middle one of its seven branches flow 
over the bones of his ancestors, whereby they became 
liberated from punishment. Therefore the Hindus 
throw the burned bones of their dead into the Ganges. 
The Ganges was also called by the name of that king 
who brought him to earth, 4.6. Bhagiratha.” 

We have already quoted Hindu traditions to the 
effect that in the Dvipas there are rivers as holy as the 
Ganges. In every place to which some particular holi- 
ness is ascribed, the Hindus construct ponds intended 
for the ablutions, In this they have attained to a very 
high degree of art, so that our people (the Muslims), 
when they see them, wonder at them, and are unable 
to describe them, much less to construct anything like 
them. They build them of great stones of an enor- 
mous bulk, joined to each other by sharp and strong 
cramp-irons, in the form of steps (or terraces) like so 
many ledges; and these terraces run all around the 
pond, reaching to a height of more than a man’s stature. 
On the surface of the stones between two terraces they 
construct staircases rising like pinnacles, Thus the 
first steps or terraces are like roads (leading round 
the pond), and the pinnacles are steps (leading up and 
down). If ever so many people descend to the pond 
whilst others ascend, they do not meet each other, and 
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the road is never blocked up, because there are so many 
terraces, and the ascending person can always turn 
aside to another terrace than that on which the descend- 
ing people go. By this arrangement all troublesome 
thronging is avoided. 


In Multan there is a pond in which the Hindus On single 


holy ponds, 


worship by bathing themselves, if they are not pre- 
vented. 

The Samhité of Varihamihira relates that in Tane- 
shar there is a pond which the Hindus visit from afar 
to bathe in its water. Regarding the cause of this 
custom they relate the following:—The waters of all 
the other holy ponds visit this particular pond at the 
time of an eclipse. Therefore, if a man washes in it, 
it is as if he had washed in every single one of all of 
them. Then Varahamihira continues: “ People say, if 
it were not the head (apsis) which causes the eclipse 
of sun and moon, the other ponds would not visit this 
pond.” 

The ponds become particularly famous for holiness 
either because some important event has happened at 
them, or because there is some passage in the holy 
text or tradition which refers to them. We have 
already quoted words spoken by Saunaka. Venus had 
related them to him on the authority of Brahman, to 
whom they had originally been addressed. In this text 
King Bali also is mentioned, and what he would do till 
. the time when Narayana would plunge him down to 
the lowest earth. In the same text occurs the follow- 


ing passage :—“I do that to him only for this purpose on the in- 


equality of 


that the equality between men, which he desires to created be- 
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realise, shall be done away with, that men shall be 
different in their conditions of life, and that on this 


difference the order of the world is to be based; further, Wor 
that people shall turn away from fis worship and Pase 7s. 


worship me and believe in me, The mutual assistance 
of civilised people presupposes a certain difference 
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among them, in consequence of which the one requires 
the other. According to the same principle, God has 
created the world as containing many differences in 
itself. So the single countries differ from each other, 
one being cold, the other warm; one having ‘good 
soil, water, and air, the other having bitter salt soil, 
dirty and bad smelling water, and unhealthy air. 
There are still more differences of this kind; in some 
cases advantages of all kinds being numerous, in others 
few. In some parts there are periodically return- 
ing physical disasters; in others they are entirely 
unknown, All these things induce civilised people 
carefully to select the places where they want to build 
towns. 

That which makes people do these things is usage 
and custom. However, religious commands are much 
more powerful, and influence much more the nature of 
man than usages and customs. The bases of the latter 
are investigated, explored, and accordingly either kept 
or abandoned, whilst the bases of the religious com- 
mands are left as they are, not inquired into, adhered 
to by the majority simply on ¢rust. They do not argue 
over them, as the inhabitants of some sterile region do 
not argue over it, since they are born in it and do not 
know anything else, for they love the country as their 
fatherland, and find it difficult to leave it. If, now, 
besides physical differences, the countries differ from 
each other also in law and religion, there is so much 
attachment to it in the hearts of those who live in them 
that it can never be rooted out.” 

The Hindus have some places which are venerated 
for reasons connected with their law and religion, e.g. 
Benares (Baranasi). For their anchorites wander to it 
and stay there for ever, as the dwellers of the Ka‘ba 
stay for ever in Mekka, They want to live there to 
the end of their lives, that their reward after death 
should be the better for it. They say that a murderer 
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is held responsible for his crime and punished with a 
punishment due to his guilt, except in case he enters 
the city of Benares, where he obtains pardon. Regard- 
ing the cause of the holiness of this asylum they relate 
the following story :— 

“Brahman was in shape four-headed. Now there 
happened some quarrel between him and Sarkara, ie. 
Mahadeva, and the succeeding fight had this result, 
that one of the heads of Brahman was torn off. At 
that time it was the custom that the victor took the 
head of the slain adversary in his hand and let it hang 
down from his hand as an act of ignominy to the dead 
and as asignof his own bravery. Further, a bridle was 
put into the mouth (?). Thus the head of Brahman was 
dishonoured by the hand of Mahadeva, who took it 
always with him wherever he went and whatever he 
did. He never once separated himself from it when he 
entered the towns, till at last he came to Benares. After 
he had entered Benares the head dropped from his hand 
and disappeared.” 

A similar place is Pikara, the story of which is this: on the holy 
Brahman once was occupied in offering there to the Bakara, 
fire, when a pig came out of the fire. Therefore they Mahara,” 
represent his image there as that of a pig. Outside eee 
the town, in three places, they have constructed ponds 
which stand in high veneration, and are places of 
worship. 

Another place of the kind is Taneshar, also called 

Kurukshetra, 1.6, the land of Kuru, who was a peasant, 
a pious, holy man, who worked miracles by divine 
power. Therefore the country was called after him, 
and venerated for his sake. Besides, Taneshar is the 
theatre of the exploits of Vasudeva in the wars of 
Bharata and of the destruction of the evil-doers. It is 
for this reason that people visit the place. 

Mahira, too, is a holy place, crowded with Brahmans. 
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It is venerated because Vasudeva was there born and 
brought up, in a place in the neighbourhood called 
Nandagola. 

Nowadays the Hindus also visit Kashmir. Lastly, 
they used to visit Miltaén before its idol-temple was 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


ON ALMS, AND HOW A MAN MUST SPEND WHAT HE 
EARNS, 


Ir is obligatory with them every day to give alms as 
much as possible. They do not let money. become a 
year or even a month old, for this would be a draft on 
an unknown future, of which a man does not know 
whether he reaches it or not. 

With regard to that which he earns by the crops or 
from the cattle, he is bound first to pay to the ruler of 
the country the tax which attaches to the soil or the 
pasture-ground. Further, he pays him one-sixth of the 
income in recognition of the protection which he affords 
to the subjects, their property, and their families. The 
same obligation rests also on the common people, but 
they will always lie and cheat in the declarations about 
their property. Further, trading businesses, too, pay a 
tribute for the same reason. Only the Brahmans are 
exempt from all these taxes. 

As to the way in which the remainder of the income, 
after the taxes have been deducted, is to be employed, 
there are different opinions. Some destine one-ninth of 
it for alms. For they divide it into three parts. One of 
them is kept in reserve to guarantee the heart against 
anxiety. The second is spent on trade to bring profit, 
and one-third of the third portion (7c. one-ninth of the 
whole) is spent on alms, whilst the two other thirds are 
spent according to the same rule. 

Others divide this income into four portions. One- 
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fourth is destined for common expenses, the second for 
liberal works of a noble mind, the third for alms, and 
the fourth for being kept in reserve, 2.6, not more of 
it than the common expenses for three years. If the 
quarter which is to be reserved exceeds this amount, 
only this amount is reserved, whilst the remainder is 
spent as alms. 

Usury or taking percentages is forbidden. The sin 
which a man commits thereby corresponds to the 
amount by which the percentages have increased the 
capital stock. Only to the Sfidra is it allowed to take 
percentages, as long as his profit is not more than one- 
fiftieth of the capital (ce. he is not to take more than 
two per cent.). 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 


ON WHAT IS ALLOWED AND FORBIDDEN IN EATING 
AND DRINKING, 


ORIGINALLY killing in general was forbidden to them, 
as it is to the Christians and Manicheans. People, 
however, have the desire for meat, and will always 
fling aside every order to the contrary. Therefore the 
here-mentioned law applies in particular only to the 
Brahmans, because they are the guardians of the reli- 
gion, and because it forbids them to give way to their 
lusts. The same rule applies to those members of the 
Christian clergy who are in rank above the bishops, 
viz. the metropolitans, the catholict, and the patriarchs, 
not to the lower grades, such as presbyter and deacon, 
except in the case that a man who holds one of these 
degrees is at the same time a monk. 

As matters stand thus, it is allowed to kill animals by List of ani. 
means of strangulation, but only certain animals, others ae 
being excluded. The meat of such animals, the killing of eaten. 
which is allowed, is forbidden in case they die a sudden 
death. Animals the killing of which is allowed are 
sheep, goats, gazelles, hares, rhinoceroses (gandha), the 
buffaloes, fish, water and land birds, as sparrows, ring- 
doves, francolins, doves, peacocks, and other animals Page 277. 
which are not loathsome to man nor noxious. 

That which is forbidden are cows, horses, mules, 
asses, camels, elephants, tame poultry, crows, parrots, 
nightingales, all kinds of eggs and wine. The latter is 
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allowed to the Stidra. He may drink it, but dare not 
sell it, as he is not allowed to sell meat. 

Why the Some Hindus say that in the time before Bharata it 

was allowed to eat the meat of cows, and that there‏ الاك د 

0 then existed sacrifices part of which was the killing of 
cows. After that time, however, it had been forbidden 
on account of the weakness of men, who were 500 weak 
to fulfil their duties, as also the Veda, which originally 
was only one, was afterwards divided into four parts, 
simply for the purpose of facilitating the study of it to 
men. This theory, however, is very little substantiated, 
as the prohibition of the meat of cows is not an alle- 
viating and less strict measure, but, on the contrary, one 
which is more severe and more restrictive than the 
former law. 

Other Hindus told me that the Brahmans used to 
suffer from the eating of cows’ meat. For their country 
is hot, the inner parts of the bodies are cold, the natural 
warmth becomes feeble in them, and the power of 
digestion is so weak that they must strengthen it by 
eating the leaves of betel after dinner, and by chewing 
the betel-nut. The hot betel inflames the heat of the 
body, the chalk on the betel-leaves dries up everything 
wet, and the betel-nut acts as an astringent on the 
teeth, the gums, and the stomach. As this is the case, 
they forbade eating cows’ meat, because it is essentially 
thick and cold. 

I, for my part, am uncertain, and hesitate in the 
question of the origin of this custom between two diffe- 
rent views. 

(Lacuna in the manuscript.) 

As for the economical reason, we must keep in mind 
that the cow is the animal which serves man in travel- 
ling by carrying his loads, in agriculture in the works 
of ploughing and sowing, in the household by the milk 
and the product made thereof. Further, man makes 
use of its dung, and in winter-time even of its breath. 
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Therefore it was forbidden to eat cows’ meat; as also 
Alhajjij forbade it, when people complained to him 
that Babylonia became more and more desert. 

I have been told the following passage is from an 
Indian book: “ All things are one, and whether allowed 
or forbidden, equal. They differ only in weakness and 
power. The wolf has the power to tear the sheep; 
therefore the sheep is the wolf’s food, for the former 
cannot oppose the latter, and is his prey.’ I have 
found in Hindu books passages to the same effect. 
However, such views come to the intelligent man only 
by knowledge, when in it he has attained to such a 
degree that a Brahman and a Candala are equal to him. 
If he is in this state, all other things also are equal to 
him, in so far as he abstains from them. It is the same 
if they are all allowed to him, for he can dispense with 
them, or if they are forbidden to him, for he does not 
desire them. As to those, however, who require these 
things, being in the yoke of ignorance, something is 
allowed to them, something forbidden, and thereby a 
wall is erected between the two kinds of things. 
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ON MATRIMONY, THE MENSTRUAL COURSES, EMBRYOS, 
AND CHILDBED. 


Necessity of NO nation can exist without a regular married life, 


for it prevents the uproar of passions abhorred by 
the cultivated mind, and it removes all those causes 
which excite the animal to a fury always leading to 
harm. Considering the life of the animals by pairs, 
how the one member of the pair helps the other, and 
how the lust of other animals of the same species is 
kept aloof from them, you cannot help declaring matri- 
mony to be a necessary institution; whilst disorderly 
cohabitation or harlotry on the part of man is a shame- 
ful proceeding, that does not even attain to the standing 
of the development of animals, which in every other 
respect stand far below him. 

Every nation has particular customs of marriage, 
and especially those who claim to have a religion and 
law of divine origin. The Hindus marry at a very 
young age; therefore the parents arrange the marriage 
for their sons. On that occasion the Brahmans perform 
the rites of the sacrifices, and they as well as others 
receive alms. The implements of the wedding rejoic- 
ings are brought forward. No gift is settled between 
them. The man gives only a present to the wife, as he 
thinks fit, and a marriage gift in advance, which he has 
no right to claim back, but the wife may give it back 
to him of her own will. Husband and wife can only 
be separated by death, as they have no divorce. 
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A man may marry one to four wives. He is not 
allowed to take more than four; butif one of his wives 
die, he may take another one to complete the legitimate 
number. However, he must not go beyond it. 

If a wife loses her husband by death, she cannot The widow. 
marry another man. She has only to chose between 
two things—either to remain a widow as long as she 
lives or to burn herself; and the latter eventuality is 
considered the preferable, because as a widow she is 
ill-treated as long as she lives. As regards the wives 
of the kings, they are in the habit of burning them, 
whether they wish it or not, by which they desire to 
prevent any of them by chance committing something 
unworthy of the illustrious husband. They make an 
exception only for women of advanced years and for 
those who have children; for the son is the responsible 
protector of his mother. 

According to their marriage law it is better to marry Forbidden 
a stranger than a relative. The more distant the rela- ا‎ 
tionship of a woman with regard to her husband the 
better. It is absolutely forbidden to marry related 
women both of the direct descending line, viz. a grand- 
daughter or great-granddaughter, and of the direct 
ascending line, viz. a mother, grandmother, or great- 
grandmother. It is also forbidden to marry collateral 
relations, viz. a sister, a niece, a maternal or paternal 
aunt and their daughters, except in case the couple of 
relations who want to marry each other be removed 
from each other by five consecutive generations. In 
that case the prohibition is waived, but, notwith- 
standing, such a marriage is an object of dislike to 
them. 

Some Hindus think that the number of the wives number of 
depends upon the caste; that, accordingly, a Brahman “* 
may take four, a Kshatriya three, a Vaisya two wives, 
and a Stidra one. Every man of a caste may marry a 
woman of his own caste or one of the castes or caste 
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below his; but nobody is allowed to marry a woman 
of a caste superior to his own. 

The child belongs to the caste of the mother, not to 
that of the father. Thus, eg. if the wife of a Brahman 
is a Brahman, her child also is a Brahman; if she is a 
Stidra, her child is a Sidra. In our time, however, the 
Brahmans, although it is allowed to them, never marry 
any woman except one of their own caste. 

The longest duration of the menstrual courses which 
has been observed is sixteen days, but in reality they 
last only during the first four days, and then the hus- 
band is not allowed to cohabit with his wife, nor even 
to come near her in the house, because during this 
time she is impure. After the four days have elapsed 
and she has washed, she is pure again, and the husband 
may cohabit with her, even if the blood has not yet 
entirely disappeared ; for this blood is not considered 
as that of the menstrual courses, but as the same sub- 
stance-matter of which the embryos consist. 

It is the duty (of the Brahman), if he wants to co- 
habit with a wife to get a child, to perform a sacrifice 
to the fire called garbhddhdna ; but he does not perform 
it, because it requires the*presence of the woman, and 
therefore he feels ashamed to doso. In consequence 
he postpones the sacrifice and unites it with the next 
following one, which is due in the fourth month of the 
pregnancy, called s¢mamntonnayanam. After the wife 
has given birth to the child, a third sacrifice is per- 
formed between the birth and the moment when the 
mother begins to nourish the child. It is called jata- 
karman. 

The child receives a name after the days of the child- 
bed have elapsed. The sacrifice for the occasion of the 
name-giving is called némakarman. 

As long as the woman is in childbed, she does not 
touch any vessel, and. nothing is eaten in her house, nor 
does the Brahman light there a fire. These days are 
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eight for the Brahman, twelve for the Kshatriya, fifteen 
for the Vaigya, and thirty for the Sidra. For the low- 
caste people which are not reckoned among any caste, 
no term is fixed. 

The longest duration of the suckling of the child is 
three years, but there is no obligation in this matter. 
The sacrifice on the occasion of the first cutting of the 
child’s hair is offered in the third, the perforation of 
the ear takes place in the seventh and eighth years, 

People think with regard to harlotry that it is allowed on the 
with them. Thus, when Kabul was conquered by the Speci. 
Muslims and the Ispahbad of Kabul adopted Islam, he “” 
stipulated that he should not be bound to eat cows’ meat 
nor to commit sodomy (which proves that he abhorred 
the one as much as the other), In reality, the matter 
is not as people think, but it is rather this, that the 
Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. 
The fault, however, in this lies with the kings, not with 
the nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest would 
suffer in their idol-temples the women who sing, dance, 
and play. The kings make them an attraction for their 
cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other 
but financial reasons. By the revenues which they 
derive from the business both as fines and taxes, they 
want to recover the expenses which their treasury has 
to spend on the army. 

In a similar way the Buyide prince ‘Adud-aldaula 
acted, who besides also had a second aim in view, viz. 
that of protecting his subjects against the passions of 
his unmarried soldiers. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 
ON LAWSUITS. 


THE judge demands from the suitor a document written 
against the accused person in a well-known writing which 
is thought suitable for writs of the kind, and in the 
document the well-established proof of the justice of 
his suit. In case there is no written document, the 
contest is settled by means of witnesses without a 
written document. 

The witnesses must not be less than four, but there 
may be more. Only in case the justice of the deposi- 
tion of a witness is perfectly established and certain 
before the judge, he may admit it, and decide the ques- 
tion alone on the basis of the deposition of this sole 
witness. However, he does not admit prying about in 
secret, deriving arguments from mere signs or indica- 
tions in public, concluding by analogy from one thing 
which seems established about another, and using all 
sorts of tricks to elicit the truth, as Iyaés Ibn Mu‘a- 
wiya used to do. 

If the suitor is not able to prove his claim, the de- 
fendant must swear, but he may also tender the oath 
to the suitor by saying, “Swear thou that thy claim is 
true, and I will give thee what thou claimest.” 

There are many kinds of the oath, in accordance with 
the value of the object of the claim. If the object is 
of no great importance, and the suitor agrees that the 
accused person shall swear, the latter simply swears 
before five learned Brahmans in the following words: 
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“Tf I lie, he shall have as recompense as much of my 
goods as is equal to the eightfold of the amount of his 
claim.” 

A higher sort of oath is this: The accused person is 
invited to drink the bish (visha ?) called brahmana (?). 
It is one of the worst kinds; butif he speaks the truth, 
the drink does not do him any harm. 

A still higher sort of ordeal is this: They bring the 
man to a deep and rapidly flowing river, or to a deep 
well with much water. Then he speaks to the water: 
“ Since thou belongest to the pure angels, and knowest 
both what is secret and public, kill me if I lie, and 
preserve me if I speak the truth.” Then five men 
take him between them and throw him into the 
water. If he has spoken the truth, he will not drown 
and die. 

A still higher sort is the following: The judge sends 
both claimant and defendant to the temple of the most 
venerated idol of the town or realm. There the defen- 
dant has to fast during that day. On the following day 
he dresses in new garments, and posts himself together 
with the claimant in that temple. Then the priests 
pour water over the idol and give it him to drink. If 
he, then, has not spoken the truth, he at once vomits 
blood. 

A still higher sort is the following: The defendant 
is placed on the scale of a balance, and is weighed; 
whereupon he is taken off the scale, and the scale is 
left as it 15. Then he invokes as witnesses for the 
truth of his deposition the spiritual beings, the angels, 
the heavenly beings, one after the other, and all which 
he speaks he writes down on a piece of paper, and fastens 
it to his head. He is a second time placed in the scale 
of the balance. In case he has spoken the truth, he 
now weighs more than the first time. 

There is also a still higher sort. It is the following: 
They take butter and sesame-oil in equal quantities, and 
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boil them in a kettle. Then they throw a leaf into it, 
which by getting flaccid and burned is to them a sign 
of the boiling of the mixture. When the boiling is at 
its height, they throw a piece of gold into the kettle 
and order the defendant to fetch it out with his hand. 
If he has spoken the truth, he fetches it out. 

The highest kind of ordeal is the following: They 
make a piece of iron so hot that it is near melting, and 
put it with a pair of tongs on the hand of the defen- 
dant, there being nothing between his hand and the 
iron save a broad leaf of some plant, and under it some 
few and scattered corns of rice in the husks. They 
order him to carry it seven paces, and then he may 
throw it to the ground. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 
ON PUNISHMENTS AND EXPIATIONS. 


In this regard the manners and customs of the Hindus 
resemble those of the Christians, for they are, like those 
of the latter, based on the principles of virtue and 
abstinence from wickedness, such as never to kill 
under any circumstance whatsoever, to give to him who 
has stripped you of your coat also your shirt, to offer 
to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, to bless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 
my life, this is a noble philosophy; but the people of 
this world are not all philosophers. Most of them are 
ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
ever since Constantine the Victorious became a Chris- 
tian, both sword and whip have ever been employed, 
for without them it would be impossible to rule. 

India has developed in a similar way. For the Hin- The Bran- 
dus relate that originally the affairs of government and nally the 
war were in the hands of the Brahmans, but the country mane 
became disorganised, since they ruled according to the 
philosophic principles of their religious codes, which 
proved impossible when opposed to the mischievous 
and perverse elements of the populace. They were even 
near losing also the administration of their religious 
affairs. Therefore they humiliated themselves before 
the lord of their religion. Whereupon Brahman in- Page 28:. 
trusted them exclusively with the functions which they 
now have, whilst he intrusted the Kshatriyas with the 
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duties of ruling and fighting. Ever since the Brahmans 
live by asking and begging, and the penal code is exer- 
cised under the control of the kings, not under that of 
the scholars. 

Law of The law about murder is this: If the murderer is a 

mm" Brahman, and the murdered person a member of another 
caste, he is only bound to do expiation consisting of 
fasting, prayers, and almsgiving, 

If the murdered person is a Brahman, the Brahman 
murderer has to answer for it in a future life; for he is 
not allowed to do expiation, because expiation wipes off 
the sin from the sinner, whilst nothing can wipe off any 
of the mortal crimes from a Brahman, of which the 
greatest are: the murder of a Brahman, called vajra- 
brahmahatyd ; further, the killing of a cow, the drink- 
ing of wine, whoredom, especially with the wife of one’s 
own father and teacher. However, the kings do not 
for any of these crimes kill a Brahman or Kshatriya, 
but they confiscate his property and banish him from 
their country. 

If a man of a caste under those of the Brahman and 
Kshatriya kills a man of the same caste, he has to 
do expiation, but besides the kings inflict upon him a 
punishment in order to establish an example. 

iawoftheft. The law of theft directs that the punishment of the 
thief should be in accordance with the value of the stolen 
object. Accordingly, sometimes a punishment of extreme 
or of middling severity is necessary, sometimes a course 
of correction and imposing a payment, sometimes only 
exposing to public shame and ridicule. If the object is 
very great, the kings blind a Brahman and mutilate him, 
cutting off his left hand and right foot, or the right hand 
and left foot, whilst they mutilate a Kshatriya without 
blinding him, and kill thieves of the other castes. 

Punishment An adulteress is driven out of the house of the hus- 

of ateress, band and banished. 

I have repeatedly been told that when Hindu slaves 
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(in Muslim countries) escape and return to their country Hindu 
and religion, the Hindus order that they should fast by War, how 5 
way of expiation, then they bury them in the dung, Sierra 
stale, and milk of cows for a certain number of days, ae 
till they get into a state of fermentation. Then they 
drag them out of the dirt and give them similar dirt 
to eat, and more of the like, 

I have asked the Brahmans if this is true, but they 
deny it, and maintain that there is no expiation possible 
for such an individual, and that he is never allowed 
to return into those conditions of life in which he was 
before he was carried off as a prisoner, And how 
should that be possible? If a Brahman eats in the 
house of a Sfidra for sundry days, he is expelled from 


his caste and can never regain it. 
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ON INHERITANCE, AND WHAT CLAIM THE DECEASED 
PERSON HAS ON IT. 


THE chief rule of their law of inheritance is this, that 
the women do not inherit, except the daughter. She 
gets the fourth part of the share of a son, according to 
a passage in the book Manu. If she is not married, 
the money is spent on her till the time of her marriage, 
and her dowry is bought by means of her share. After- 
wards she has no more income from the house of her 
father. 

If a widow does not burn herself, but prefers to remain 
alive, the heir of her deceased husband has to provide 
her with nourishment and clothing as long as she lives. 

The debts of the deceased must be paid by his heir, 
either out of his share or of the stock of his own pro- 
perty, no regard being had whether the deceased has 
left any property or not. Likewise he must bear the 
just-mentioned expenses for the widow in any case 
whatsoever. 

As regards the rule about the male heirs, evidently 
the descendants, 7.e. the son and grandson, have a nearer 
claim to the inheritance than the ascendants, 4.6. the 
father and grandfather. Further, as regards the single 
relatives among the descendants as well as the ascen- 
dants, the nearer a man is related, the more claim he 
has on inheriting. Thus a son has a nearer claim than 
a crandson, a father than a grandfather. 

The collateral relations, as, 6.7. the brothers, have less 
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claim, and inherit only in case there is nobody who has 
a better claim. Hence it is evident that the son of a 
daughter has more claim than the son of a sister, and 
that the son of a brother has more claim than either 
of them. 

If there are several claimants of the same degree of 
relationship, as, ¢.g., sons or brothers, they all get equal 
shares. A hermaphrodite is reckoned as a male being. 

If the deceased leaves no heir, the inheritance falls 
to the treasury of the king, except in the case that the 
deceased person was a Brahman. In that case the 
king has no right to meddle with the inheritance, but 
it is exclusively spent on almsgiving. 

The duty of the heir towards the deceased in the Duties of 
first year consists in his giving sixteen banquets, where eater 
every guest in addition to his food receives alms also, “““** 
viz. on the fifteenth and sixteenth days after death; 
further, once a month during the whole year. The ban- 
quet in the sixth month must be more rich and more 
liberal than the others. Further, on the last but one 
day of the year, which banquet is devoted to the 
deceased and his ancestors; and finally, on the last day 
of the year. With the end of the year the duties 
towards the deceased have been fulfilled. 

If the heir is a son, he must during the whole year 
wear mourning dress; he must mourn and have no 
intercourse with women, if he is a legitimate child and 
of a good stock. Besides, you must know that nourish- 
ment is forbidden to the heirs for one single day in the 
first part of the mourning-year. 

Besides the almsgiving at the just-mentioned sixteen 
banquets, the heirs must make, above the door of the 
house, something like a shelf projecting from the wall 
in the open air, on which they have every day to place 
a dish of something cooked and a vessel of water, till 
the end of ten days after the death. For possibly the 
spirit of the deceased has not yet found its rest, but 
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moves still to and fro around the house, hungry and 
thirsty. 

A similar view is indicated by Plato in Phaedo, where 
he speaks of the soul circling round the graves, because 
possibly it still retains some vestiges of the love for the 
body. Further he says: “ People have said regarding 
the soul that it is its habit to combine something cohe- 
rent out of the single limbs of the body, which is its 
dwelling in this as well as in the future world, when it 
leaves the body, and is by the death of the body sepa- 
rated from it.” : 

On the tenth of the last-mentioned days, the heir 
spends, in the name of the deceased, much food and 
cold water. After the eleventh day, the heir sends 
every day sufficient food for a single person and a 
dirham to the house of the Brahman, and continues 
doing this during all the days of the mourning-year 
without any interruption until its end. 
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ABOUT WHAT IS DUE TO THE BODIES OF THE DEAD AND 
OF THE LIVING (i.e. ABOUT BURYING AND SUICIDE). 


In the most ancient times the bodies of the dead were Primitive 
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exposed to the air by being thrown on the fields without 
any covering; also sick people were exposed on the 
fields and in the mountains, and were left there. If 
they died there, they had the fate just mentioned; but 
if they recovered, they returned to their dwellings. 

Thereupon there appeared a legislator who ordered 
people to expose their dead to the wind. In conse- 
quence they constructed roofed buildings with walls of 
rails, through which the wind blew, passing over the 
dead, as something similar is the case in the grave- 
towers of the Zoroastrians. 

After they had practised this custom for a long time, 
Narayana prescribed to them to hand the dead over to 
the fire, and ever since they are in the habit of burn- 
ing them, so that nothing remains of them, and every 
defilement, dirt, and smell is annihilated at once, so 
as scarcely to leave any trace behind. 

Nowadays the Slavonians, too, burn their dead, whilst 
the ancient Greeks seem to have had both customs, 
that of burning and that of burying. Socrates speaks 
in the book Phaedo, after Crito had asked him in what 
manner he wanted to be buried: “As you wish, when 
you make arrangements for me. I shall not flee from 
you.” Then he spoke to those around him: “Give to 
Crito regarding myself the opposite guarantee of that 
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which he has given to the judges regarding myself; 
for he guaranteed to them that I should stay, whilst 
you now must guarantee that I shall not stay after 
death. I shall go away, that the look of my body 
may be tolerable to Crito when it is burned or buried, 
that he may not be in agony, and not say: ‘Socrates 
is carried away, or is burned or buried.” Thou, O 
Crito, be at ease about the burial of my body. Do 
as thou likest, and specially in accordance with the 
laws.” 

Galenus says in his commentary to the apothegms 
of Hippocrates: “It is generally known that Asclepius 
was raised to the angels in a column of fire, the like of 
which is also related with regard to Dionysos, Heracles, 
and others, who laboured for the benefit of mankind. 
People say that God did thus with them in order to 
destroy the mortal and earthly part of them by the fire, 
and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal part 
of them, and to raise their souls to heaven.” 

In these words, too, there is a reference to the burning 
as a Greek custom, but it seems to have been in use 
only for the great men among them. 

In a similar way the Hindus express themselves. 
There is a point in man by which he is what he is. 
This point becomes free when the mixed elements of 
the body are dissolved and scattered by combustion. 

Regarding this return (of the immortal soul to God), 
the Hindus think that partly it is effected by the rays 
of the sun, the soul attaching itself to them and ascend- 
ing with them, partly by the flame of the fire, which 
raises it (to God). Some Hindu used to pray that God 
would make his road to himself as a straight line, be- 
cause this is the nearest road, and that there is no other 
road upwards save the fire or the ray. 

Similar to this is the practice of the Ghuzz Turks 
with reference to a drowned person; for they place the 
body on a bier in the river, and make a cord hang down 
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from his foot, throwing the end of the cord into the 
water. By means of this cord the spirit of the deceased 
is to raise himself for resurrection. 

The belief of the Hindus on this head was confirmed 
by the words of Vasudeva, which he spoke regarding 
the sign of him who is liberated from the fetters (of 
bodily existence), “His death takes place during wtta- 
rdyana (i.e. the northern revolution of the sun from the 
winter solstice to the summer solstice), during the 
white half of the month, between lighted lamps, 1.6. be- 
tween conjunction and opposition (new moon and full 
moon), in the seasons of winter and spring.” 

A similar view is recognised in the following. words Quotation 
of Mani: “The other religious bodies blame us because Page 284. 
we worship sun and moon, and represent them as an 
image. But they do not know their real natures; they 
do not know that sun and moon are our path, the door 
whence we march forth into the world of our existence 
(into heaven), as this has been declared by Jesus.” So 
he maintains. 

People relate that Buddha had ordered the bodies of 
the dead to be thrown into flowing water. Therefore 
his followers, the Shamanians, throw their dead into 
the rivers. 

According to the Hindus, the body of the dead has nindu 
the claim upon his heirs that they are to wash, embalm, pun.” 
wrap it in a shroud, and then to burn it with as much 
sandal and other wood as they can get. Part of his 
burned bones are brought to the Ganges and thrown 
into it, that the Ganges should flow over them, as it 
has flowed over the burned bones of the children of 
Sagara, thereby forcing them from hell and bring- 
ing them into paradise. The remainder of the ashes 
is thrown into some brook of running water. On 
the spot where the body has been burned they raise 
a monument similar to a milestone, plastered with 


gypsum. 
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The bodies of children under three years are not 
burned. 

Those who fulfil these duties towards the dead after- 
wards wash themselves as well as their dresses during 
two days, because they have become unclean by touch- 
ing the dead. 

‘Those who cannot afford to barn their dead will 
either throw them somewhere on the open field or into 
running water. 

Now as regards the right of the body of the living, 
the Hindus would not think of burning it save in the 
case of a widow who chooses to follow her husband, or 
in the case of those who are tired of their life, who are 
distressed over some incurable disease of their body, 
some irremovable bodily defect, or old age and infirmity. 
This, however, no man of distinction does, but only 
Vaisyas and Stidras, especially at those times which 
are prized as the most suitable for a man to acquire in 
them, for a future repetition of life, a better form and 
condition than that in which he happens to have been 
born and to live. Burning oneself is forbidden to 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas by a special law. Therefore 
these, if they want to kill themselves, do so at the time 
of an eclipse in some other manner, or they hire some- 
body to drown them in the Ganges, keeping them under 
water till they are dead. 

At the junction of the two rivers, Yamundi and 
Ganges, there is a great tree called Praydga, a tree of 
the species called vata. It is peculiar to this kind of 
tree that its branches send forth two species of twigs, 
some directed upward, as is the case with all other trees, 
and others directed downward like roots, but without 
leaves. If such a twig enters into the soil, it is like a 
supporting column to the branch whence it has grown. 
Nature has arranged this on purpose, since the branches 
of this tree are of an enormous extent (and require to be 
supported). Here the Brahmans and Kshatriyas are in 
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the habit of committing suicide by climbing up the tree 
and throwing themselves into the Ganges. 

Johannes Grammaticus relates that certain people sane ry 
in ancient Greek heathendom, “ whom I call the wor- 
shippers of the devil” —so he says—used to beat their 
limbs with swords, and to throw themselves into the 
fire, without feeling any pain therefrom. 

As we have related this as a view of the Hindus not 
to commit suicide, so also Socrates speaks: “ Likewise 
it does not become a man to kill himcelf before the 
gods give him a cause in the shape of some compulsion 
or dire necessity, like that in which we now are.” 

Further he says: “ We human beings are, as it were, 
ina prison. It does not behove us to flee nor to free 
ourselves from it, because the gods take notice of us, 
since we, the human beings, are servants to them.” 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 
ON FASTING, AND THE VARIOUS KINDS OF IT. 


FAsTING is with the Hindus voluntary and superero- 
gatory. Fasting is abstaining from food for a certain 
length of time, which may be different in duration and 
in the manner in which it is carried out. 

The ordinary middle process, by which all the condi- 
tions of fasting are realised, is this: A man determines 
the day on which he will fast, and keeps in mind the 
name of that being whose benevolence he wishes to 
gain thereby and for whose sake he will fast, be it a 
god, or an angel, or some other being. Then he pro- 
ceeds, prepares (and takes) his food on the day before 
the fast-day at noon, cleans his teeth by rubbing, and 
fixes his thoughts on the fasting of the following day. 
From that moment he abstains from food. On the 
morning of the fast-day he again rubs his teeth, washes 
himself, and performs the duties of the day. He takes 
water in his hand, and sprinkles it into all four direc- 
tions, he pronounces with his tongue the name of the 
deity for whom he fasts, and remains in this condition 
till the day after the fast-day. After the sun has risen, 
he is at liberty to break the fast at that moment if he 
likes, or, if he prefers, he may postpone it till noon. 

This kind is called uwpavdsa, we. the fasting; for the 
not-eating from one noon to the following is called eka- 
nakta, not fasting. 

Another kind, called Aricchra, is this: A man takes 
his food on some day at noon, and on the following day 
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in the evening. On the third day he eats nothing 
except what by chance is given him without his asking 
for it. On the fourth day he fasts. 

Another kind, called pardka, is this: A man takes 
his food at noon on three consecutive days. Then he 
transfers his eating-hour to the evening during three 
further consecutive days. Then he fasts uninterrupt- 
edly during three consecutive days without breaking 
fast. 

Another kind, called candrdyana, is this: A man 
fasts on the day of full moon; on the following day he 
takes only a mouthful, on the third day he takes double 
this amount, on the fourth day the threefold of it, &c., 
&c., going on thus till the day of new moon. On that 
day he fasts ; on the following days he again diminishes 
his food by one mouthful a day, till he again fasts on 
the day of full moon. 

Another kind, called mdsavdsa (mdsopavdsa), is this : 
A man uninterruptedly fasts all the days of a month 
without ever breaking fast. 

The Hindus explain accurately what reward the latter 
fasting in every single month will bring to a man for a 
new life of his after he has died. They say: 

If a man fasts all the days of Caitra, he obtains wealth 
and joy over the nobility of his children, 

If he fasts Vaisakha, he will be a lord over his tribe 
and great in his army. 

If he fasts Jyaishtha, he will be a favourite of the 
women. 

If he fasts AshAdha, he will obtain wealth, 

If he fasts SrAvana, he obtains wisdom. 

If he fasts Bhadrapada, he obtains health and valour, 
riches and cattle. 

If he fasts Agvayuja, he will always be victorious 
over his enemies. 

If he fasts Karttika, he will be grand in the eyes of 
people and will obtain his wishes. 
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If he fasts Margagirsha, he will be born in the most 
beautiful and fertile country. 

If he fasts Pausha, he obtains a high reputation. 

If he fasts Magha, he obtains innumerable wealth. 

If he fasts Phalguna, he will be beloved. 

He, however, who fasts during all the months of the 
year, only twelve times breaking the fast, will reside in 
paradise 10,000 years, and will thence return to life as 
the member of a noble, high, and respected family. 

The book Vishnu-Dharma relates that Maitreyi, the 
wife of Yajnavalkya, asked her husband what man is 
to do in order to save his children from calamities and 
bodily defects, upon which he answered: “If a man 
begins on the day Duvé, in the month Pausha, 2.6, the 
second day of each of the two halves of the month, and 
fasts four consecutive days, washing himself on the 
first with water, on the second with sesame oil, on the 
third with galangale, and on the fourth with a mixture 
of various balms; if he further on each day gives alms 
and recites praises over the names of the angels; if he 
continue to do all this during each month till the end 
of the year, his children will in the following life be 
free from calamities and defects, and he will obtain 
what he wishes ; for also Dilipa, Dushyanta, and 1 
obtained their wishes for having acted thus.” 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 


ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE FAST-DAYS, 


THE reader must know in general that the eighth and The eighth 


andeleventh 


eleventh days of the white half of every month are fast- days of each 


half of a 


days, except in the case of the leap month, for it is dis- month are 


fast-days. 


regarded, being considered unlucky. 

The eleventh is specially holy to Vasudeva, because 
on having taken possession of Mahtira, the inhabitants of 
which formerly used to worship Indra one day in each 
month, he induced them to transfer this worship to the 
eleventh, that it should be performed in his name. As 
the people did so, Indra became angry and poured rains 
over them like deluges, in order to destroy both them 
and their cattle. VAsudeva, however, raised a mountain 
by his hand and protected them thereby. The water 
collected round them, but not above them, and the image 
of Indra fled. The people commemorated this event 
by a monument on a mountain in the neighbourhood 
of Mahtra, Therefore they fast on this day in the state 
of the most punctilious cleanness, and they stay awake 
all the night, considering this as an obligatory perfor- 
mance, though in reality it is not obligatory. 


The book Vishnu-Dharma says: “When the moon is on single 
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in Rohini, the fourth of her stations, on the eighth day of 
the black half, it is a fast-day called Jayanti, Giving 
alms on this day is an expiation for all sins.” 
Evidently this condition of the fast-day does not in 
general apply to all months, but in particular only to 
Bhadrapada, since Vasudeva was born in this month 
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and on this day, whilst the moon stood in the station 
Rohini. The two conditions, viz. the moon’s standing 
in Rohini and that the day is the eighth of the black 
half, can happen only once in so and so many years, for 
various reasons, e.g. the intercalation of the year, and 
because the civil years do not keep pace with lunar time, 
either getting in advance of it or falling behind. 

The same book says: “ When the moon stands in 
Punarvasu, the seventh of her stations, on the eleventh 
day of the white half of the month, this is a fast-day, 
called Atj (? Attdétaja). If a man does works of piety 
on this day, he will be enabled to obtain whatever he 
wishes, as has been the case with Sagara, Kakutstha, 
and Dandahamér (?), who obtained royalty because they 
had done so. : 

The sixth day of Caitra is a fast-day holy to the sun. 

In the month Ashddha, when the moon stands in 
Anuradha, the seventeenth of her signs, there is a fast- 
day holy to Vasudeva called Devasini (?), 2.6. Deva is 
sleeping, because it is the beginning of the four months 
during which Vasudeva slept. Others add this condi- 
tion, that the day must be the eleventh of the month, 

It is evident that such a day does not occur in every 
year. The followers of Vasudeva abstain on this day 
from meat, fish, sweetmeats, and cohabitation with the 
women, and take food only once a day. They make 
the earth their bed without any covering, and do not 
use a bedstead raised above the earth. 

People say that these four months are the night of 
the angels, to which must be added a month at the 
beginning as evening twilight, and a month at the end 
as morning dawn. However, the sun stands then near 
o° of Cancer, which is noon in the day of the angels, and 
1 do not see in what way this moon is connected with 
the two Saradhis. 

The day of full moon in the month Sravana is a fast- 
day holy to Somanatha. 
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When in the month Agvayuja the moon stands in 
Alsharatén (the lunar station) and the sun is in Virgo, 
it is a fast-day. 

The eighth of the same month is a fast-day holy to 
Bhagavati. Fasting is broken when the moon rises. 

The fifth day of Bhadrapada is a fast-day holy to 
the sun, called shat. They anoint the solar rays, and 
in particular those rays which enter through the win- 
dows, with various kinds of balsamic ointments, and 
place upon them odoriferous plants and flowers. 

When in this month the moon stands in Rohini, it 
is a fast-day for the birth of Vasudeva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that the day must be the eighth of 
the black half. We have already pointed out that such 
a day does not occur in every year, but only in certain 
ones of a larger number of years. 

When in the month KaArttika the moon stands in 
Reyati, the last of her stations, it is a fast-day in com- 
memoration of the waking up of Vasudeva. It is called 
deotthini, i.e. the rising of the Deva. Others add, 
besides, the condition that it must be the eleventh of 
the white half. On that day they soil themselves with 
the dung of cows, and break fasting by feeding upon a 
mixture of cow’s milk, urine, and dung. This day is the 
first of the five days which are called Bhishma pajica- 
rdtrt. They fast during them in honour of Vasudeva. 
On the second of them the Brahmans break fasting, 
after them the others. 

On the sixth day of Pausha is a fasting in honour of 
the sun. 

On the third day of Magha there is a fasting for 
the women, not for the men. It is called Gaur-t-r 
(gauri-tritiyd ?), and lasts the whole day and night. 
On the following morning they make presents to the 
nearest relatives of their husbands. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 
ON THE FESTIVALS AND FESTIVE DAYS. 


YATRA means travelling under auspicious circumstances. 
Therefore a feast is called ydtrd. Most of the Hindu 
festivals are celebrated by women and children only. 

The 2nd of the month Caitra is a festival to the 
people of Kashmir, called 49045 (?), and celebrated on 
account of a victory gained by their king, Muttai, over 
the Turks. According to their account he ruled over 
the whole world. But this is exactly what they say 
of most of their kings. However, they are incautious 
enough to assign him to a time not much anterior to 
our time, which leads to their he being found out. It 
is, of course, not impossible that a Hindu should rule 
(over a huge empire), as Greeks, Romans, Babylonians, 
and Persians have done, but all the times not much 
anterior to our own are well known. (lf, therefore, 
such had been the case, we should know it.) Perhaps 
the here mentioned king ruled over the whole of India, 
and they know of no other country but India and of no 
other nations but themselves, 

On the 11th there is a festival called Hindoli- 
caitra, when they meet in the devagriha, or temple of 
Vasudeva, and swing his image to and fro, as had been 
done with him when he was an infant in the cradle. 
They perform the same in their houses during the 
whole day and make merry. 

On the full moon’s day of Caitra there is a feast 
called Bahand (vasanta?), a festival for the women, 
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when they put on their ornaments and demand presents 
from their husbands. 

The 22nd is a festival called caitra-cashati, a day of zand Caitra. 
merriment holy to Bhagavati, when people use to wash 
and to give alms. 

The 3rd Vaisakha is a festival for the women called 3r4 Vai¢- 
Gaur-t-r (gauri-trittyd ?), holy to Gauri, the daughter of Page 288. 
the mountain Himavant, the wife of Mahadeva. They 
wash and dress gaily, they worship the image of Gauri 
and light lamps before it, they offer perfumes, abstain 
from eating, and play with swings. On the following 
day they give alms and eat. 

On the roth Vaigaékha all the Brahmans whom the 
kings have invited proceed forth to the open fields, and 
there they light great fires for the sacrifices during five 
days till full moon, They make the fires in sixteen 
different spots and in four different groups. In each 
group a Brahman performs the sacrifice, so that there 
are four performing priests as there are four Vedas. 

On the 16th they return home. 

In this month occurs the vernal equinox, called vernal equi- * 
vasanta. They determine the day by calculation and” 
make it a festival, when people invite the Brahmans. 

On the 1st Jyaishtha, or new moon’s day, they cele- st Jyaish- 
brate a festival and throw the firstfruits of all: seeds — 
into the water in order to gain thereby a favourable 
prognostic. 

The full moon’s day of this month is a festival to Pitre 
the women, called riipa-panca (?). 

All the days of the month Ashddha are devoted to Asnadin. 
alms-giving. It is also called dhdri. During this 
time the household is provided with new vessels. 

On the full moon’s day of Sravana they give banquets ae 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 8th Agvayuja, when the moon stands in the sth Agvayu- 
nineteenth station, Mfila, begins the sucking of the” 
sugar cane. It is a festival holy to Mahdnavamt, the 
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sister of Mahideva, when they offer the firstfruits of 
sugar and all other things to her image which is called 
Bhagavati. They give much alms before it and kill 
kids. He who does not possess anything to offer, 
stands upright by the side of the idol, without ever 
sitting down, and will sometimes pounce upon whom- 
soever he meets and kill him. 

On the 15th, when the moon stands in the last of 
her stations, Revati, there is the festival Puhdi (?), 
when they wrangle with each other and play with the 
animals. It is holy to Vasudeva, because his uncle 
Karhsa had ordered him into his presence for the pur- 
pose of wrangling. 

On the 16th there is a festival, when they give alms 
to the Brahmans. 

On the 23rd is the festival Asoka, also called dhoi, 
when the moon stands in the seventh station, Punar- 
vasu. It is a day of merriment and of wrangling. 

In the month Bhadrapada, when the moon stands in 
the tenth station, Maghd, they celebrate a festival 
which they call pitripaksha, .6.ة‎ the half of the month 
of the Fathers, because the moon’s entering this station 
falls near the time of new moon. They distribute alms 
during fifteen days in the name of the Fathers. 

On the 3rd Bhadrapada is the festival Harbdli (2), for 
the women. It is their custom that a number of days 
before they sow all kinds of seeds in baskets, and they 
bring the baskets forward on this day after they have 
commenced growing. They throw roses and perfumes 
on them and play with each other during the whole 
night. On the following morning they bring them 
to the ponds, wash them, wash themselves, and give 
alms. 

On the 6th of this month, which is called Gdihat (?), 
when people give food to those who are in prison. 

On the 8th, when the moonlight has reached half of 
its development, they have a festival called dhruva- 
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griha (2); they wash themselves and eat well growing 
grain-fruit that their children should be healthy. The 
women celebrate this festival when they are pregnant 
and desire to have children. 

The 11th Bhadrapada is called Parvatt(?), This is 7x #hAd 

the name of a thread which the priest makes from Pase 289. 
materials presented to him for the purpose. One part 
of it he dyes with crocus, the other he leaves as it is. 
He gives the thread the same length as the statue of 
Vasudeva is high. Then he throws it over his neck, 
so that it hangs down to his feet. It is a much vene- 
rated festival. 

The 16th, the first day of the black half, is the first ee ee 

of seven days which are called kardra(?), when they 
adorn the children nicely and give a treat to them. 
They play with various animals. On the seventh day 
the men adorn themselves and celebrate a festival. 
And during the rest of the month they always adorn 
the children towards the end of the day, give alms to 
the Brahmans, and do works of piety. 

When the moon stands in her fourth station, Rohini, 
they call this time Gundlahid (?), celebrating a festival 
during three days and making merry by playing with 
each other, from joy over the birth of Vasudeva. 

Jivagarman relates that the people of Kashmir cele- 3'})27"» 
brate a festival on the 26th and 27th of this month, 94“ 
on account of certain pieces of wood called gana (?), 
which the water of the river Vitastaé (Jailam) carries, 
in those two days, through the capital, Adhishthdna. 
People maintain that it is Mahadeva who sends them. 

It is peculiar to these pieces of wood, so they say, that 
nobodyis able to seize them, however much he may desire 
it, that they always evade his grasp and move away. 

However, the people of Kashmir, with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, give a different statement as 
to the place and the time, and maintain that the thing 
occurs in a pond called Kddaishahr (2), to the left of the 
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source of the just-mentioned river (Vitasta-Jailam), in 
the middle of the month Vaisikha. The latter version 
is the more likely, as about this time the waters begin 
to increase. The matter reminds one of the wood in 
the river of Jurjan, which appears at the time when the 
water swells in its source. 

The same Jivagarman relates that in the country of 
Svat, opposite the district of Kiri (?), there is a valley 
in which fifty-three streams unite. It is called Tranjda 
(cf. Sindhi trévanjéha). In those two days the water 
of this valley becomes white, in consequence of Maha- 
deva’s washing in it, as people believe. 

The 1st Karttika, or new moon’s day, when the 
sun marches in Libra, is called 215411. Then people 
bathe, dress festively, make presents to each other of 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts ; they ride to the temples 
to give alms and play merrily with each other till noon. 
In the night they light a great number of lamps in 
every place so that the air is perfectly clear. The 
cause of this festival is that Lakshmi, the wife of Vasu- 
deva, once a year on this day liberates Bali, the son of 
Virocana, who is a prisoner in the seventh earth, and 
allows him to go out into the world. Therefore the 
festival is called Balirdjya, i.e. the principality of Bali. 
The Hindus maintain that this time was a time of 
luck in the Kritayuga, and they are happy because 
the feast-day in question resembles that time in the 
Kritayuga. 

In the same month, when full moon is perfect, they 
give banquets and adorn their women during all the 
days of the black half. 

The 3rd Margasirsha, called Guvdna-bdirty ( tri- 
tiyd ?), is a feast of the women, sacred to Gauri. They 
meet in the houses of the rich among them; they put 
several silver statues of the goddess on a throne, and 
perfume it and play with each other the whole day. 
On the following morning they give alms. 





ist Kartti- 
ka. 


3rd Marga- 
Sirsha. 
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On full moon’s day of the same month there is 15th marga- 
another festival of the women. res 

On most of the days of the month Pausha they pre- Pausha. 
pare great quantities of pihaval (2), 2.6. a sweet dish 
which they eat. 

On the eighth day of the white half of Pausha, which sth Pausha. 
is called Ashtaka, they make gatherings of the Brah- 
mans, present them with dishes prepared from the plant 
Atriplex hortensis, i.e. sarmak in Arabic (= orache), and 
show attentions to them. 

On the eighth day of the black half, which is called 
Sdkdrtam, they eat turnips. 

The 3rd Magha, called Méhatrij (Magha-tritiyd ?), is عو‎ magha. 

a feast for the women, and sacred to Gauri. They meet 
in the houses of the most prominent among them be- 
fore the image of Gauri, place before it various sorts 
of costly dresses; pleasant perfumes, and nice dishes. 
In each meeting-place they put 108 jugs full of water, 
and after the water has become cool, they wash with 
it four times at the four quarters of that night. On 
the following day they give alms, they give banquets 
and receive guests. The women’s washing with cold 
water is common to all the days of this month. | 

On the last day of this month, 4.6. the 29th, when 2oth Magha. 
there is only a remainder of 3 day- minutes, 2.64. 1 
hour, all the Hindus enter the water and duck under in 
it seven times. 

On the full moon’s day of this month, called cdmdha «sth Magha. 
(2), they light lamps on all high places, 

On the 23rd, which is called mdnsartaku, and also 23rd Magha. 
mdhdtan, they receive guests and feed them on meat 
and large black peas. 

On the 8th Phalguna, called pirdrtaku, they pre- sth Phalgu- 
pare for the Brahmans various dishes from flour and ™ 
butter. 

The full moon’s day of Phalguna is a feast to the xsth Pnai- 
women, called Oddd (?), or also dhola (i.e. dola), when 777 
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they make fire on places lower than those on which 
they make it on the festival cdémdha, and they throw 
the fire out of the village. 

x6th Phal- On the following night, 2.6. that of the 16th, called 

a Sivardtri, they worship Mahadeva during the whole 
night; they remain awake, and do not lie down to 
sleep, and offer to him perfumes and flowers. 

23rd Phal- © On the 23rd, which is called piyattan (2), they eat 

rere rice with butter and sugar. 

Afestivalin The Hindus of Miltan have a festival which is called 

Sdmbapuraydtrad ; they celebrate it in honour of the‏ عدم 
sun, and worship him. It is determined in this way:‏ 
They first take the ahargana, according to the rules of‏ 
Khandakhadyaka, and subtract 98,040 therefrom. They‏ 
divide the remainder by 365, and disregard the quotient.‏ 
If the division does not give a remainder, the quotient‏ 
is the date of the festival in question. If there is a‏ 
remainder, it represents the days which have elapsed‏ 
since the festival, and by subtracting these days from‏ 
you find the date of the same festival in the next‏ 365 
following year.‏ 


02535 
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ON DAYS WHICH ARE HELD IN SPECIAL VENERATION, 
ON LUCKY AND UNLUCKY TIMES, AND ON SUCH 
TIMES AS ARE PARTICULARLY FAVOURABLE FOR 
ACQUIRING IN THEM BLISS IN HEAVEN, 


THE single days enjoy different degrees of veneration 
according to certain qualities which they attribute to 
them. They distinguish, eg., the Sunday, because it is 
the day of the sun and the beginning of the week, as 
the Friday is distinguished in Islam. 

To the distinguished days further belong amdvdsyd The days of 
and pirnimd, i.e. the days of conjunction (new moon) and full 
and opposition (full moon), because they are the limits 
of the wane and the increase of the moonlight. In 
accordance with the belief of the Hindus regarding Page دوه‎ 
this increase and wane, the Brahmans sacrifice con- 
tinually to the fire in order to earn heavenly reward. 
They let the portions of the angels accumulate, which are 
the offerings thrown into the fire at moonlight during the 
whole time from new moon to full moon. Then they 
begin distributing these portions over the angels in 
the time from full moon to new moon, till at the time 
of new moon nothing any more remains of them. We 
have already mentioned that new moon and full moon 
are noon and midnight of the nychthemeron of the 
Fathers. Therefore the uninterrupted almsgiving 
on these two days is always done in honour of the 
Fathers, 
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Four other days are held in special veneration, 
because, according to the Hindus, with them the 
single yugas of the present caturyuga have commenced, 
viz. — 

The 3rd Vaigakha, called kshairitd (?), on which 
the Kritayuga is believed to have commenced. 

The oth KAarttika, the beginning of the Tretéyuga. 

The 15th Magha, the beginning of the Dvapara- 
yuga, 

The 13th of Agvayuja, the beginning of the Kali- 
yuga. 

According to my opinion, these days are festivals, 
sacred to the yugas, instituted for the purpose of alms- 
giving or for the performance of some rites and cere- 
monies, as, e.g., the commemoration-days in the year of 
the Christians. However, we must deny that the four 
yugas could really have commenced on the days here 
mentioned. 

With regard to the Kritayuga, the matter is perfectly 
clear, because its beginning is the beginning of the 
solar and lunar cyeles, there being no fraction in the 
date, since it is, at the same time, the beginning of the 
caturyuga. Itis the first of the month Caitra, at the 
same time the date of the vernal equinox, and on the 
same day also the other yugas commence. For, accord- 
ing to Brahmagupta, a caturyuga contains :— 


Civildays . 5 : : : » 1,577,916,450 
Solar months : : 5 - : 51,840,000 
Leap months : : : é 1 1,593,300 
Lunar days . : َ : - « 1,602,999,000 
Onardtra days . . . ٠. 8 25,082,550 


These are the elements on which the resolution of 
chronological dates into days, or the composition of 


, them out of days,is based. All these numbers may be 


divided by 10, and the divisors are wholes without 
any fraction. Now the beginnings of the single yugas 
depend upon the beginning of the caturyuga. 


The four 
days on 
which the 
four yugas 
are said to 
have com- 
menced. 


Criticisms 
thereon. 


The days 
called pun- 
dakala, 
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According to Pulisa the caturyuga contains :— 


Civwiidayss a ie ee 1 1 7,500 


Solar months : : + : : 51,840,000 
Leap months ١ : 5 : 1,593,336 
Lunar days . : ٠ : : - _1,603,000,010 
Unardtra days . : . : 9 25,082,280 


All these numbers may be divided by 4, and the divi- 
sors are wholly without any fraction. According to 
this computation, also, the beginnings of the single 
yugas are the same as the beginning of the caturyuga, 
i.e. the first of the month Caitra and the day of the 
vernal equinox. However, this day falls on different 
week days, 

Hence it is evident that their theory about the 
above-mentioned four days being the beginnings of the 
four yugas, is without any foundation at all; that they 
could never arrive at such a result unless by resorting 
to very artificial ways of interpretation. 

The times which are specially favourable to earn a 
heavenly reward in them are called punyakdla. Bala- 
bhadra says in his commentary to the Khandakhad- 
yaka :—“ If the yogin, 1.6. the ascetic who understands 
the creator, who chooses the good and eschews the bad, 
continued his manner of life during one thousand years, 
his reward would not be equal to that of a man who 
gives alms on punyakdla and fulfils the duties of the 
day, 2.e. washing and anointing himself, saying prayers 
and praises,” 

No doubt, most of the feast-days enumerated in the 
preceding belong to this kind of days, for they are 
devoted to almsgiving and banqueting. If people did 
not expect to gain thereby a reward in heaven, they 
would not approve of the rejoicings and merriments 
which are characteristic of these days. 

Notwithstanding the nature of the punyakdla is 
such as here explained, some of them are considered as 
lucky, cthers as unlucky days. 
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Those days are lucky when the planets migrate from 
one sign into the other, especially the sun. These times 
are called samkrdnti. The most propitious of them are 
the days of the equinoxes and solstices, and of these the 
most propitious is the day of the vernal equinox. It is 
called bikhd or shibii (vishuva), as the two sounds sh and 
kh may be exchanged for each other, and may also, by 
a metathesis, change their place. 

As, however, a planet’s entering a new sign does not 
require more than a moment of time, and, during it, 
people must offer to the fire the offering sdénta (?) with 
oil and corn, the Hindus have given a greater extent to 
these times, making them begin with the moment when 
the eastern edge of the body of the sun touches the 
first part of the sign; reckoning as their middle the 
moment when the sun’s centre reaches the first part of 
the sign, which is in astronomy considered as the time 
of the migration (of the planet from one sign to the 
other), and reckoning as the end that moment when the 
western edge of the sun’s body touches the first part 
of the sign. This process lasts, in the case of the sun, 
nearly two hours. 

For the purpose of finding the times in the week 
when the sun migrates from one sign to another, they 
have several methods, one of which was dictated to me 
by Samaya (?). It is this :- 

Subtract from the Sakakdila 847, multiply the re- 
mainder by 180, and divide the product by 143. The 
quotient you get represents days, minutes, and seconds. 
This number is the basis. 

If you want to know at what time in the year in 
question the sun enters any one of the twelve signs, 
you look out the sign in the following table. Take the 
number which you find side by side with the sign in 
question, and add it to the basis, days to days, minutes 
to minutes, seconds to seconds. If the wholes amount 
to 7 or more, disregard them, and with the remainder 


Samkranti. 


Method for 
calculating 
the moment 
of sam- 
krdnti. 
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count off the week-days, beginning with the beginning 
of Sunday. That time you arrive at is the moment of 





samkranti. 
What must be added to the Basis. 
The Zodiacal Signs. 
Days. Ghati. Cashaka. 
Aries 3 19 0 
Taurus 6 17 0 
Gemini 2 43 0 
Cancer 6 21 0 
Leo . 2 49 0 
Virgo 5 49 0 
Libra I 14 0 
Scorpio 5 6 30 
Arcitenens 4 34 30 
Capricormnus 5 54 0 
Amphora , 0 30 0 
Pisces 2 II 20 














The beginning of consecutive solar years in the week on the 


: length of 
differs by 1 day and the fraction at the end of the nape : 
year. This amount, reduced to fractions of one kind, ing toBrah- 


. swe ٠. . gupta, 
is the multiplicator (180), used in the preceding com- Pitisa, and 


putation in order to find the surplus of each year (ic, 4773! 
the amount by which its beginning wanders onward 
through the week). 

The divisor (143) is the denominator of the fraction 
(which is accordingly }2$). 

Accordingly the fraction at the end of the solar year 
is, in this computation, reckoned as ;%%5, which implies 
as the length of the solar year, 365 days 15’ 31” 28” 6. 
To raise this fraction of a day to one whole day, 723 of 
a day are required. I do not know whose theory this is. 

Tf we divide the days of a caturyuga by the number 
of its solar years, according to the theory of Brahma- 
gupta, we get as the length of the solar year, 365 days 
30° 22” 30” ."أنه‎ In this case the multiplicator or 
gunakdra is 4027, and the divisor or bhdgahdra is 3200 Page 293. 
(ue. 1 day 30’ 22” 30” o'” are equal to $223). 
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Reckoning according to the theory of Pulisa, we find 
as the length of the solar year 365 days 15’ 31” 30” ,كل‎ 
Accordingly, the ae would be 1007, the 82 
hdra 800 (i.e. 1 day 15° 31” 30” oO are equal to 1297 

According to Aryabhata, the length of the salah year 
is 365 days 15’ 31” 15”. In that case the gunakdra is 
725 and the bhdgahdra is 572 (ue. 1 day 15’ 31” 15” are 
equal to 773). 

Another method for finding the moment of samkrdnti 
has been dictated to me by Auliatta (?), the son of Sa- 
hdwi? (2), and is based on the system of Pulisa. It is this: 

Subtract from the Sakakdla 918, multiply the re- 
mainder by 1007, add to the product 79, and divide the 
sum by 800. Divide the quotient by 7. The remainder 
you get is the basis. What now must for each sign be 
added to the basis, as has already been mentioned (ii. 
188), is indicated by the following table opposite to each 


























sign :— 
What must be What must be 
added to the added to the 
Basis. is. 
The Zodiacal Signs. 58 The Zodiacal Siens. Tia 
Days. | Ghati. ‘Days. | Ghati. 
Aries . I 35 || Libra . 6 31 
Taurus 4 33 || Scorpio I 23 
Gemini 0 39 | Arcitenens. 2 II 
Cancer 4 34 +|| Capricornus 4 10 
Leo I 6 || Amphora 5 34 
Virgo 4 6 | Pisces. 0 28 | 


Varahamihira maintains in the + 
that the shadagitimukha is in the same degree pro- 
pitious as the time of samkrdnti for acquiring in it 
infinite heavenly reward. This is the moment of the 
sun’s entering :—The 18th degree of Gemini; the 14th 
degree of Virgo ; the 26th degree of Arcitenens ; and the 
28th degree of Pisces. 

The moment of the sun’s entering the fixed signs 


Another 
method for 
finding the 
samkranti. 


Shadasiti- 
mukha. 
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is four times as propitious as the moment of his 
entering the other signs. For each of these times 
they compute the beginning and the end by means 
of the radius of the sun in the same way as they 
compute the minutes of the sun’s or moon’s entering 
and leaving the shadow at an eclipse. This method is 
well known in their canones. We, however, communi- 
cate here only those of their methods of calculation 
which we think remarkable, or which, as far as we 
know, have not yet been explained before Muslim ears, 
as Muslims know of the methods of the Hindus only 
those which are found in the Sind-hind. 

Most propitious times are, further, the times of solar Times of 
and lunar eclipses. At that time, according to their mo 
belief, all the waters of the earth become as pure as that 
of the Ganges. They exaggerate the veneration of 
these times to such a degree that many of them commit 
suicide, wishing to die at such a time as promises them 
heavenly bliss. However, this is only done by Vaigyas 
and Sidras, whilst it is forbidden to Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, who in consequence do not commit suicide 
(vide, however, ii. 170). 

Further, the times of Parvan are propitious, 4.6. those Parvan and 
times in which an eclipse may take place. And even’ 
if there is no eclipse at such a time, it is considered 
quite as propitious as the time of an eclipse itself. 

The times of the yogas are as propitious as those of 
the eclipses. We have devoted a special chapter to 
them (chap. lxxix.). 

If it happens within the course of one civil day that pee 
the moon revolves in the latter part of some station, 
then enters the following station, proceeds through the 
whole of it and enters a third station, so that in one 
single day she stands in three consecutive stations, such 
a day is called trihaspaka(?), and also triharkasha (2), Page 204- 
It is an unlucky day, boding evil, and it is counted 
among the punyakdla, (See 11. 187.) 
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The same applies to that civil day which compre- 
hends a complete lunar day, whose beginning, besides, 
falls in the latter part of the preceding lunar day, 
and whose end falls in the beginning of the following 
lunar day. Such a day is called trahagattata (2). It 
is unlucky, but favourable to earn in it a heavenly 
reward, 

When the days of tnardtra, i.e. the days of the de- 
erease (see ll, 25), Sum up so as to form one complete 
day, it is unlucky and reckoned among the punya- 
kéila. This takes place according to Brahmagupta 
in 6229333 civil days, 6233735 solar days, 6329-73 
lunar days. 

According’ to Pulisa, it takes place in 62$2-373 civil 
days, 63§3'37$ lunar days, 625737, solar days. 

The moment when a complete leap-month without 
any fraction is summed up, is unlucky, and is not 
reckoned among the punyakdla. According to Brahma- 
gupta, this takes place in 990;33$3 civil days, 976434 
solar days, 10063334 lunar days. 

Times which are considered as unlucky, to which no 
merit whatsoever is attributed, are, eg., the times of 
earthquakes. Then the Hindus beat with the pots of 
their households against the earth and break them, in 
order to get a good omen and to banish the mishap. 
As times of a similar ill nature, the book Samhitd 
further enumerates the moments of landslips, the fall- 
ing of stars, red glow in the sky, the combustion of 
the earth by lightning, the appearance of comets, the 
occurrence of events contrary both to nature and 
custom, the entering of the wild beasts into the villages, 
rainfall when it is not the season for it, the trees 
putting forth leaves when it is not the season for it, 
when the nature of one season of the year seems trans- 
ferred to another, and more of the like. 

The book Sridhava, attributed to Mahadeva, says 


the following: 


Times 
of earth- 
quakes. 
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“The burning days, i.e. the unlucky ones—for thus Quotation 
they call them—are: book E Sra 

“The second days of the white and black halves of Mahadeva, 
the months Caitra and Pausha; 

“The fourth days of the two halves of the months 
Jyaishtha and Phalguna; 

“The sixth days of the two halves of the months 
Sravana and Vaigikha; 

“The eighth days of the two halves of the months 
Ashadha and Aégvayuja; 

“The tenth days of the two halves of the months 
Margasirsha and Bhadrapada ; 
, “The twelfth days of the two halves of the month 
Karttika.” 


VOL. II. N 
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ON THE KARANAS. 


Explanation WE have already spoken of the lunar days called tithi, 


and have explained that each lunar day is shorter than 
a civil day, because the lunar month has thirty lunar 
days, but only a little more than twenty-nine and a half 
civil days. 

As the Hindus call these ¢ithis nychthemera, they 
also call the former half of a ¢itht day, the latter half 
night. Each of these halves has a separate name, and 
they all of them (ze. all the halves of the lunar days of 
the lunar month) are called karanas. 

Some of the names of the karanas occur only once 
in a month and are not repeated, viz. four of them 
about the time of new moon, which are called the fixed 
ones, because they occur only once in the month, and 
because they always fall on the same day and night of 
the month. 

Others of them revolve and occur eight times in a 
month. They are called the movable ones, because of 
their revolving, and because each one of them may as 
well fall on a day as on a night. They are seven in 
number, and the seventh or last of them is an unlucky 
day, by which they frighten their children, the simple 
mention of which makes the hairs on the head of their 
boys stand on end. We have given an exhaustive 
description of the karanas in another book of ours. 
They are mentioned in every Indian book on astronomy 
and mathematics, 


of karana. 


Fixed and 
movable 
karanas. 
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Rule how to 
the 
karanas. 


Explana- 
tion of 
bhukti. 
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If you want to know the karanas, first determine the 
lunar days, and find out in what part of them the date 
in question falls, which is done in this way :— 

Subtract the corrected place of the sun from the 
corrected place of the moon. The remainder is the 
distance between them. If it is less than six zodiacal 
signs, the date falls in the white half of the month; 
if it is more, it falls in the black half. 

Reduce this number to minutes, and divide the pro- 
duct by 720. The quotient represents tithis, 1.6. com- 
plete lunar days. If you get by the division a re- 
mainder, multiply it by 60 and divide the product by 
the mean bhukti. The quotient represents ghatis and 
minor fractions, 4.6. that portion of the current day 
which has already elapsed. 

This is the method of the canones of the Hindus. 
The distance between the corrected places of sun and 
moon must be divided by the mean bhukti. This, how- 
ever, is impossible for many of the days. Therefore 
they divide this distance by the difference between 
the daily revolutions of sun and moon, which they 
reckon for the moon as 13 degrees, for the sun as I 
degree, 

It is a favourite method in rules of this kind, especi- 
ally in Indian ones, to reckon by the mean motion of 
sun and moon. The mean motion of the sun is sub- 
tracted from the mean motion of the moon, and the 
remainder is divided by 732, which is the difference 
between their two middle bhuktis. The quotient then 
represents days and ghatis. 

The word buAt is of Indian origin. In the Indian 
language it is bhukti (=the daily motion of a planet). 
If the corrected motion is meant, it is called bhuktz 
sphuta, If the mean motion is meant, it is called 
bhukti madhyama, and if the bwht which renders equal 
is meant, it is called bhuktyantara, i.e. the dificrenee 
between the two bhuktis. 
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The lunar days of the month have special names, 
which we exhibit in the following diagram. If you 
know the lunar day in which you are, you find, by the 
side of the number of the day, its name, and opposite 
it the karana in which you are. If that which has 
elapsed of the current day is less than half a day, the 
karana is a diurnal one; if that which has elapsed of 
it is more than half a day, it is a nocturnal one. This 
is the diagram :— 


Names of 
the lunar 
days of the 
half ofa 
month, 
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The Hindus attribute to some of the karanas domi- 
nants, as is their custom. Further they give rules 
showing what during each karana must be done or not, 
rules which are similar to collections of astrological 
prognostics (as to lucky or unlucky days, &c.). If we 
give here a second diagram of the karanas, we thereby 
simply mean to confirm what we have said already, and 
to repeat a subject which is unknown among us. Thus 
it is rendered easy to learn the subject, because learning 
is the fruit of repetition. 


THE FOUR FIXED KARANAS. 



































a4 | 5 
ow. 2 
S63] a8 | #8 5 
SAT | 5 os The prognostics of the karanas, and for what 
23٠١| ds aie thing each of them is favourable. 
ES a 2 8 8 
حب كه‎ 2 
So 
3 1 Favourable for the action of medicines, of 
Tos 2 ye drugs against the bite of serpents, of in- 
bas 3 — 5 5 2 
os ay 6 cantations, of learning, of council-hold- 
ei ess ing, and of reciting holy texts before the 
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9 2 for things connected with marriage, for 
= 2 the construction of parasols, the piercing 
8 = of the ears, and for works of piety. 
MA 
بحر‎ 
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THE SEVEN MOVABLE KARANAS. 


The pronostics of the karazas, and for what 
thing each of them is favourable. 


Their 
dominants, 





| When there is a samkrdnti in this karana, 
it is sttting, and the fruits will, during it, 
| suffer some mishap. It is favourable for 
| travelling, for beginning with things which 
are intended to last long, for cleanin 
oneself, for compounding the drugs whic 
make the women fat, and for the sacrifices 
which the Brahmans offer to the fire. 


Sukra. 


When there is a samkrdnti in it,it is sitting, 
not good for the fruits. It is favourable 
for the affairs of future life, and for ac- 
quiring a heavenly reward. 





When there is a samkrdnti in it, it is stand- 
ing. All that is sown in it will prosper 
and drop with suceulence. It is favour- 
able for making friendships with people. 


When there is a samkrdnti in it, it is 
stretched on the ground. It indicates that 
the prices will sink, and is favourable for 
the kneading of aromatic unguents and 
the compounding of perfumes. 


When there is a samkrdnti in it, it is 
stretched on the ground. It indicates that 
the prices will be depressed, and is favour- 
able for sowing and laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a building. 


When there is a samkrdntz in it, it is stand- 
ing. All corn will prosper (lacuna), and 
is favourable for commerce. 





Sri. | Parvata. | Aryaman. | Mitra. | ran. | 


When there is a sankrdnti in it, it is 
3 stretched on the ground. It indicates that 
2 the prices will be insufficient. It is not 
8 favourable for anything save the crush- 
= ing of thesugar-cane. It is considered as 

and is not good for travelling.‏ ساح 


they fall. 





| Bava. 


Balava. 





Kaulava, 


Taitila. 








In which half 
of the month 





Both in the white and the black halves. 
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If you want to find the karanas by computation, 
subtract the corrected place of the sun from that of 
the moon, reduce the remainder to minutes and divide 
the number of them by 360. The quotient represents 
complete karanas. 

What remains after the division is multiplied by 60, 
and divided by the bhuktyantara. The quotient re- 
presents how much has elapsed of the current karana. 
Every unit of the number is equal to half a ghati. 

We now return to the complete karanas. If they 
are two or less, you are in the second karana. In that 
case you add one to the number and count the sum off, 
beginning with catushpada. 

If the number of karanas is 59, you are in Sakunt. 

If it is less than 59 and more than two, add one to 
them and divide the sum by seven. The remainder, if 
it is not more than seven, count off, beginning with the 
beginning of the cycle of the movable karanas, i.e. with 
bava, Thereby you will arrive at the name of the 
current karana in which you happen to be. 

Wishing to remind the reader of something relating 
to the karanas which he perhaps has forgotten, we 
must tell him that Alkindi and others like him have 
hit upon the system of the karanas, but one which was 
not sufficiently explained. They did not comprehend 
the method of those who use the karanas. At one time 
they trace them back to Indian, another time to 
Babylonian origin, declaring all the time that they are 
altered on purpose and corrupted by the inadvertence 
of the copyists. They have invented a calculation for 
them which proceeds in a better order than even the 
original method itself. But thereby the thing has 
become something totally different from what it origin- 
ally was. Their method is this: they count half days, 
beginning with new moon. The first twelve hours they 
regard as belonging to the sun, as burning, 4.6. unlucky, 
the next twelve hours as belonging to Venus, the 


Rule for the 
computa 
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karanas. 
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following twelve hours as belonging to Mercury, and 
so on according to the order of the planets. Whenever 
the order returns to the sun, they call his twelve 
hours the hours of Albist, i.e. vishti. 

However, the Hindus do not measure the karanas 
by civil, but by lunar days, nor do they begin with those 
burning hours following upon new moon. Accord- 
ing to the calculation of Alkindi, people begin, after 
hew moon, with Jupiter; in that case the periods of 
the sun are not burning. On the other hand, if they 
begin, according to the method of the Hindus, after 
new moon with the sun, the hours of vishti belong 
to Mercury. Therefore, each method, that of the 
Hindus and that of Alkindi, must be treated sepa- 
rately. 

Because vishti recurs eight times in a month, and 
because the points of the compass are eight, we shall 
exhibit in the eight fields of the following table their 
dotporoyovpeva regarding the karanas, observations 
the like of which are made by all astrologers regarding 
the shapes of the planets and regarding those stars 
which rise in the single third parts of the zodiacal 














signs. 
8 وخ بيه‎ Os 
z res 2 5 5 25 8 
= a كه‎ =2 os 
iad. | ss | os ges 
3 ‘eqa | C=} | oS DESCRIPTION OF THE SINGLE = tos 
A z Se 55 | 32 2 “* VISHTIS.” ics 
5 8 os Se ae 
2 2 ° 3 25 حٍِ‎ =| on 
م8‎ jai | 5 | ace 
2 It has three eyes. The hair 
و‎ on its head is like growing 
5-5 sugar-cane. Inonehandit, م‎ 
Si has an iron hook, in the) 2 
يت‎ 6 other a black serpent. إ|هذ]1‎ 2 
ثم‎ =s 2 strong and violent like run-| & 
oS = i It h 1 
=~ ning water. It has along) = 
= tongue. Its day is only goo oO 
= for war, and those actions Ss 
3 in which there is deception 
ب‎ and falsification. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SINGLE 
‘*VISHTIS.” 


The directions 
in which they 
rise. 
according to the 
book Sridhava 


the month they 
Their names 


Their numbers, 
In what part of 
fall 
Names of the 
vishfis, 








It is green, and has a sword 
in its hand. Its place is in 
the lightning, thundering, 
stormy, and cold cloud. Its 
time is favourable for tear- 
ing out fattening herbs, for 
drinking medicine, for com- 
merce, and for casting gold 
in a mould. 


II 
In the day of the 9th 
tithi. 
Aigana, 


Bly (?). 





It has a black face, thick lips, 
bushy eyebrows, long hair 
of the head. Itis long, and 
rides duringitsday. Inthe 
hand it has a sword, it is 
intent upon devouring men, 
it emits fire from its mouth, 
and says 6464 50. Its time 
is only good for fighting, for 
killing miscreants, for cur- 
ing ill people, and for fetch- 
ing serpents out of their 
holes. 





111 
In the night of the 121 
Ghora 
North 
Ghora. 


It has five faces and ten eyes. 
Its time is favourable for 
5 punishing rebels, for divid-| = 
2 ing the army into single| عم‎ 
a corps. During it a 2322| > 
S must not turn with his face| مد‎ 
towards the direction where 
it rises. 


17. 
In the day of the 
16th tthi. 





It is like a smoky flame. It 
has three heads, in each 
three eyes turned upside 
down. Its hair is standing 
on end. It sits on the head 
ofa human being, it screams 
like thunder. It is angry, 
devours men. It holds in 
one hand a knife, in the 
other an axe, 


37 
In the night of the roth 
tithi. 
West. 
Jwala (?). 
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8 Pe Ss 846 DESCRIPTION OF THE SINGLE ws 
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eulte jas lak | £32 
& |43 Se 8 
It is white, has three eyes, 
and rides on an elephant, 
0 which always remains the 
3 same. In the one hand he 
= has a huge rock, in the other 
a vajra of iron, which it 
2 throws. It destroys the 
: 4s s cattle over which it rises. 
= bv 8 He who makes war coming 
2 3 from the direction whence 
2 4 | it rises will be victorious. 
<< A man must not turn with 
3g his face towards it when 
s tearing out fattening herbs, 
a digging out treasures, and 
trying to satisfy the wants 
of life. 
6 It has the colour of crystal. 
= In one hand it holds a three- 
2 fold parasvadha, and in the 
= other a rosary. It looks} ب.‎ 
3 eters a towards heaven, and says| .£ 
= | +s 25 | ha ha ha. It rides on an| 2 
ع | حم‎ DB ox. Its time is favourable) & 
8 for handing over the chil-| 4% 
g dren to the schools, for con- 
= cluding peace, giving alms, 
حا‎ and works of piety. 
= It is pistachio-coloured like a 
ES parrot. It looks like some- 
ee thing globular, and has 
= three eyes. In one hand it 
لعن‎ 5 has a mace with an iron 
x 2 2 | hook, in the other a sharp 
= aS 2 discus. Itsits on its throne, 
> 6 op frightening people, and say- 
> = ing 50 sd sd. Its time is 
= not favourable for beginnin 
a) anything. It is only Bod 
ع‎ for doing service to relations 
8 and for house-work. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 
ON THE YOGAS. 


THESE are times which the Hindus think to be most 
unlucky and during which they abstain from all action. 
They are numerous. We shall here mention them. 

There are two yogas regarding which all Hindus 
agree, Viz. :— 

(1.) The moment when sun and moon together stand 
on two circles, which are, as it were, seizing each other, 
ze. each pair of circles, the declinations of which, on 
one and the same side (of either solstice), are equal. 
This yoga is called vyatipdta. 

(2.) The moment when sun and moon stand together 
on two equal circles, 2.6. each pair of circles, the de- 
clinations of which, on different sides (of either solstice), 
are equal. This is called vaidhrita. 

It is the signuwm of the former that in it the sum of 
the corrected places of sun and moon represents in any 
case the distance of six zodiacal signs from 0 9 of Aries, 
while it is the signwm for the latter that the same sum 
represents the distance of twelve signs. If you compute 
the corrected places of sun and moon for a certain time 
and add them together, the sum is either of these signa, 
ae. either of these two yogas. 

If, however, the sum is less than the amount of the 
signum or larger, in that case the time of equality (ie. 
the time when the sum is equal to either of the signa) 
is computed by means of the difference between this 
sum and the term in question, and by means of the 
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sum of the two bhukti of sun and moon instead of the 
bhuktyantara, in the same manner as in the canones 
the time of full moon and opposition is computed. 

If you know the distance of the moment from noon On meddle 
or midnight, whether you correct the places of sun and 
moon according to the one or the other, its time is 
called the middle one. For if the moon followed the 
ecliptic as accurately as the sun, this time would be 
that which we want to find. However, the moon 
deviates from the ecliptic. Therefore, she does not at 
that time stand on the circle of the sun or on the circle 
which, as far as observation goes, is equal to it. For 
this reason the places of sun and moon and the dragon’s 
head and tail are computed for the middle time. 

According to this time they compute the declinations Method for 
of sun and moon. If they are equal, this is the time yatipata 
which is sought for. If not, you consider the declina- ear 
tion of the moon. 

If, in computing it, you have added her latitude to 
the declination of the degree which she occupies, you 
subtract the latitude of the moon from the declination 
of the sun. However, if, in computing it, you have 
subtracted her latitude from the degree which the moon 
occupies, you add her latitude to the declination of the 
sun. The result is reduced to arcs by the tables of the 
kardajdt of declination, and these arcs are kept in 
memory. They are the same which are used in the 
canon Karanatilaka. 

Further, you observe the moon at the middle time. 

If she stands in some of the odd quarters of the ecliptic, 
ze. the vernal and autumnal ones, whilst her declina- 
tion is less than the declination of the sun, in that case 
the timie of the two declinations equalling each other— 
and that is what we want to find—falls after the middle, 
.و‎ the future one; but if the declination of the moon 
is larger than that of the sun, it falls before the middle, 
1.6, the past one. 
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If the moon stands in the even quarters of the 
ecliptic (i.e. the summer and winter quarters), just the 
reverse takes place. 

Pulisa adds together the declinations of sun and 
moon in vyatipdta, if they stand on different sides of 
the solstice, and in vaidhrita, if they stand on the same 
side of the solstice. Further, he takes the difference 
between the declinations of sun and moon in vyatipdta, 
if they stand on the same side, and in vaidhrita, if they 
stand on different sides. This is the first value which 
is kept in memory, 4.6. the middle time. 

Further, he reduces the minutes of the days to mdshas, 
supposing that they are less than one-fourth of a day. 
Then he computes their motions by means of the bhukti 
of sun and moon and the dragon’s head and tail, and 
he computes their places according to the amount of 
middle time, which they occupy, in the past and the 
future. This is the second value which is kept in 
memory. 

By this method he manages to find out the condition 
of the past and the future, and compares it with the 
middle time. If the time of the two declinations 
equalling each other for both sun and moon is past or 
future, in that case the difference between the two 
values kept in memory is the portio divisionis (divisor) ; 
but if it is past for the one and future for the other, 
the swm of the two values kept in memory is the portio 
divisionis. 

Further, he multiplies the minutes of the days, which 
have been found, by the first value kept in memory, 
and divides the product by the portio divisionis. The 
quotient represents the minutes of the distance from the 
middle time which minutes may either be past or future. 
Thus the time of the two declinations equalling each 
other becomes known. 

The author of the canon Karanatilaka makes us 
return to the are of the declination which has been 


Another 
method by 
Pulisa. 
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kept in memory. If the corrected place of the moon another 
is less than three zodiacal signs, it is that which we theasthny 


want ; if it is between three and six signs, he subtracts patusia’” 
it from six signs, and if it is between six and nine 

signs, he adds six signs thereto; if it is more than nine 

signs, he subtracts it from twelve signs. Thereby he 

gets the second place of the moon, and this he compares 

with the moon’s place at the time of the correction. 

If the second place of the moon is less than the first, 

the time of the two declinations equalling each other is 

future; if it is more than the first, the time of their 
equalling each other is past. 

Further, he multiplies the difference between the two 
places of the moon by the dhukti of the sun, and divides 
the product by the bhukti of the moon. The quotient 
he adds to the place of the sun at the time of the cor- 
rection, if the second place of the moon is larger than 
the first ; but he subtracts it from the sun’s place, if the 
second place of the moon is less than the first. Thereby 
he finds the place of the sun for the time when the two 
declinations are equal to each other. 

For the purpose of finding it, he divides the difference 
between the two places of the moon by the bhukti of 
the moon. The quotient gives minutes of days, indi- 
cative of the distance. By means of them he com- 
putes the places of sun and moon, of the dragon’s head 
and tail, and of the two declinations. If the latter are 
equal, it is that which we want to find. If they are 
not equal, the author repeats the calculation so long 
till they are equal and till the correct time has been 
found. 

Thereupon he computes the measure of sun and moon. 
However, he disregards half of the sum of them, so that 
in the further calculation he uses only the one half of 
their measures. He multiplies it by 60 and divides the 
product by the bhuktyantara. The quotient represents 
the minutes of the falling (pdta ?) 
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The correct time, which has been found, is marked 
in three different places. From the first number he 
subtracts the minutes of the falling, and to the last 
number he adds them. Then the first number is the 
time of the beginning of vyatipdta or vaidhrita, which- 
ever of the two you want to compute. The second 
number is the time of its middle, and the third number 
the time of its end. 

We have given a detailed account of the bases on 
which these methods rest in a special book of ours, 
called Khaydl-alkustifaini (i.e. the image of the two 
eclipses), and have given an accurate description of 
them in the canon which we have composed for Sydva- 
bala (?), the Kashmirian, and to which we have given 
the title The Arabie Khandakhddyaka. 

Bhattila (?) thinks the whole day of either of these 
two مدوم‎ to be unlucky, whilst Varaéhamihira thinks 
only that duration of them to be unlucky which is found 
by the computation. He compares the unlucky portion 
of the day to the wound of a gazelle shot with a 
poisoned arrow. The disease does not go beyond the 
environs of the poisoned shot ; if it is cut out, the injury 
is removed. 

According to what Pulisa mentions of 23784318, the 
Hindus assume a number of vyattpdtas in the lunar 
stations, but all of them are computed by the same 
method which he has given. For the calculation does 
not increase in its kind; only the single specimens of it 
become more numerous. 

The Brahman Bhattila (2) says in his canon :— 

“ Here there are 8 times, which have certain gauge- 
measures. If the sum of the corrected places of sun and 
moon is equal to them, they are unlucky. They are: 

“1, Bak-shita (2). Its gauge-measure is 4 zodiacal 
signs. 

“2. Ganddnta. Its gauge-measure is 4 signs and 
13% degrees. 


The author’s 
books on the 
subject. 


About the 
yogas being 
unlucky. 


Quotation 
from Bhat- 
tila(?) on un- 
lucky times. 


Twenty- 
seven yogas 
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“3, Ldta (?), or the general vyatipdta. Its gauge- 
measure is 6 signs. 

“4. Casa (2). Its gauge-measure is 6 signs and 62 
degrees. 

“5. Barh (2), also called barhvyatipdta. Its gauge- 
measure is 7 signs and 162 degrees. 

“6. Kdladanda. Its gauge-measure is 8 signs and 
134 degrees. 

“7, Vydkshdta (?). Its gauge-measure is 9 signs 
and 23% degrees. 

“8. Vaidhrita. Its gauge-measure is 12 signs.” 

These yogas are well known, but they cannot all be 
traced back to a rule in the same way as the 3d and 
8th ones. Therefore they have no certain duration 
determined by minutes of the falling, but only by 
general estimates. Thus the duration of vydkshdta (?) 
and of bakshiita (?) is one muhdrta, according to the 
statement of Varahamihira, the duration of Ganddnta 
and of Barh (2) two muhirtas, 

The Hindus propound this subject at great length 
and with much detail, but to no purpose. We have 
given an account of it in the above-mentioned book. 
(See ii. 208.) 

The canon Karanatilaka mentions twenty-seven 
yogas, which are computed in the following manner: 

Add the corrected place of the sun to that of the 
moon, reduce the whole sum to minutes, and divide the 
number by 800. The quotient represents complete 
yogas. Multiply the remainder by 60, and divide the 
product by the sum of the bhwktis of sun and moon. 
The quotient represents the minutes of days and minor 
fractions, viz. that time which has elapsed of the cur- 
rent yoga. 

We have copied the names and qualities of the 
yogas from Sripala, and exhibit them in the following 
table :— 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 


ON THE INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES OF HINDU ASTRO- 
LOGY, WITH A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF THEIR 
METHODS OF ASTROLOGICAL CALCULATIONS, 


Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) countries are tnaian 


not acquainted with the Hindu methods of astrology, *ceh 


and have never had an opportunity of studying an sfuham- 
Indian book on the subject. In consequence, they ™“"* 
imagine that Hindu astrology is the same as theirs and 
relate all sorts of things as being of Indian origin, of 
which we have not found a single trace with the 
Hindus themselves. As in the preceding part of this 
our book we have given something of everything, we 
shall also give as much of their astrological doctrine as 
will enable the reader to discuss questions of a similar 
nature with them. If we were to give an exhaustive 
representation of the subject, this task would detain us Page 302. 
very long, even if we limited ourselves to delineate 
only the leading principles and avoided all details, 

First, the reader must know that in most of their 
prognostics they simply rely on means like auguring 
from the flight of birds and physiognomy, that they do 
not—as they ought to do—draw conclusions, regarding 
the affairs of the sublunary world, from the seconds 
(sic) of the stars, which are the events of the celestial 
sphere. 

Regarding the number seven as that of the planets, on the 
there is no difference between us and them, They call tee 
them graha. Some of them are throughout lucky, viz. 
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Jupiter, Venus and the Moon, which are called sawm- 
yagraha. Other three are throughout unlucky, viz. 
Saturn, Mars, and the Sun, which are called 0 
Among the latter, they also count the dragon’s head, 
though in reality it is not a star. The nature of one 
planet is variable and depends upon the nature of that 
planet with which it is combined, whether it be lucky 
or unlucky. This is Mercury. However, alone 57 
itself, it is lucky. 

The following table represents the natures of the 
seven planets and everything else concerning them :— 
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The column of this table which indicates the order 
of the size and power of the planets, serves for the 
following purpose :—Sometimes two planets indicate 
exactly the same thing, exercise the same influence, and 
stand in the same relation to the event in question. 
In this case, the preference is given to that planet which, 
in the column in question, is described as the larger or 
the more powerful of the two. 

The column relating to the months of pregnancy is to 
be completed by the remark that they consider the eighth 
month as standing under the influence of a horoscope 
which causes abortion. According to them, the embryo 
takes, in this month, the fine substances of the food. If 
it takes all of them and is then born, it will remain 
alive; butif it is born before that, it will die from some 
deficiency in its formation. The ninth month stands 
under the influence of the moon, the tenth under that 
of the sun. They do not speak of a longer duration of 
pregnancy, but if it happens to last longer, they believe 
that, during this time, some injury is brought about by 
the wind. At the time of the horoscope of abortion, 
which they determine by tradition, not by calculation, 
they observe the conditions and influences of the planets 
and give their decision accordingly as this or that planet 
happens to preside over the month in question. 

The question as to the friendship and enmity of the 
planets among each other, as well as the influence of 
the dominus domis, is of great importance in their astro- 
logy. Sometimes it may happen that, at a particular 
moment of time, this dominiwm entirely loses its original 
character. Further on we shall give a rule as to the 
computation of the dominiwm and its single years. 

There is no difference between us and the Hindus 
regarding the number twelve as the number of the 
signs of the ecliptic, nor regarding the manner in which 
the dominium of the planets is distributed over them. 

The following table shows what qualities are peculiar 
to each zodiacal sign as a whole :— 


Explana- 
tory notes 
to the 
preceding 
table. 


The months 
of preg- 
nancy. 
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The height or altitudo of a planet is called, in the 
Indian language, wecastha, its particular degree paramoc- 
castha. The depth or dejectio of a planet is called 
nicastha, its particular degree paramanicastha. Mila- 
trikona is a powerful influence, attributed to a planet, 
when it is in the gaudium in one of its two houses 
(cf. ii, 225). 

They do not refer the aspectus trigoni to the elements 
and the elementary natures, as it is our custom to do, 
but refer them to the points of the compass in general, 
as has been specified in the table. 

They call the turning zodiacal sign (tpomxor) carards, 
ae. moving, the fixed one (otepeov) sthirardsi, i.e. the 
resting one, and the double-bodied one (Sicwpa) dvisva- 
bhava, 1.6. both together. 

As we have given a table of the zodiacal signs, we 
next give a table of the houses (domus), showing the 
qualities of each of them. The one half of them above 
the earth they call chatra, 4.6. parasol, and the half 
under the earth they call nau, 24.6. ship. Further, they 
call the half ascending to the midst of heaven and the 
other half descending to the cardo of the earth, dhanu, 
aie. the bow. The cardines they call kendra (xévtpov), 
the next following houses panaphara (éravadopa), and 
the inclining houses dpoklima (a7roxAtpa) :— 


Explanation 
of some 
technical 
terms of 
astrology. 


The houses. 
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Into what classes they are 
divided according to the 
shadow of noon, 





Ascending bow. 


Descending bow. 





How they are divided 
according to the horizon. 





Ship. 


Parasol. 


How much is to be sub- 
tracted from the lucky 
years of the House. 



































How much is to be sub- 
tracted from the unlucky 
years of the House. 
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Which planets exercise 
the greatest influence 
in them. 
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and 
Moon. 
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Which zodiacal signs 
exercise the greatest 
influence in them, 


The 


watery 
signs. 
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Page 307. The hitherto mentioned details are in reality the 


cardinal-points of Hindu astrology, viz. the planets, 
zodiacal signs, and houses. He who knows how to find 
out what each of them means or portends deserves the 
title of a clever adept and of a master in this art, 
Onthe Next follows the division of the zodiacal signs in 
zodiacal © minor portions, first that in nimbahras, which are called 
nimbahras. hord, 1.6. hour, because half a sign rises in about an 
hour's time. The first half of each male sign is unlucky 
as standing under the influence of the sun, because he 
produces male beings, whilst the second half is lucky as 
standing under the influence of the moon, because she 
produces female beings. On the contrary, in the female 
signs the first half is lucky, and the second unlucky. 


2. In drek- Further, there are the triangles, called drekkdna. 


There is no use in enlarging on them, as they are‏ د 
simply identical with the so-called dravdndt of our‏ 
system.‏ 

3. Innuk- Further, the nuhbahrdt (Persian, “the nine parts”), 


bahras, 
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called navémsaka. As our books of introduction to the 
art of astrolocy mention two kinds of them, we shall 
here explain the Hindu theory regarding them, for the 
information of Indophiles. You reduce the distance 
between O° of the sign and that minute, the nuhbahr of 
which you want to find, to minutes, and divide the 
number by 200. The quotient represents complete 
nuhbahras or ninth-parts, beginning with the turning 
sign, which is in the triangle of the sign in question ; 
you count the number off on the consecutive signs, so 
that one sign corresponds to one nuhbahr. That sign 
which corresponds to the last of the ninth-parts which 
you have is the dominant of the nwhbahr we want to find. 

The first nuhbahr of each turning sign, the fifth of 
each fixed sign, and the ninth of each double-bodied 
sign is called vargottama, 4.6. the greatest portion. 

Further, the twelfth-parts, called the twelve rulers. 4% 
For a certain place within a sign they are found in the ps. 
following manner :—Reduce the distance between O° of 
the sign and the place in question to minutes, and 
divide the number by 150, The quotient represents 
complete twelfth-parts, which you count off on the 
following signs, beginning with the sign in question, so 
that one twelfth-part corresponds to one sign. The 
dominant of the sign, to which the last twelfth-part 
corresponds, is at the same time the dominant of the 
twelfth-part of the place in question. 

Further, the degrees called trinsdmgsaka, we. the 5. In 30 

5 : ar degrees or 
thirty degrees, which correspond to our limits (or pia). pia. 
Their order is this: The first five degrees of each male 
sign belong to Mars, the next following five to Saturn, 
the next eight to Jupiter, the next seven to Mercury, 
and the last five to Venus. Just the reverse order 
takes place in the female signs, viz. the first five degrees 
belong to Venus, the next seven to Mercury, the next 
eight to Jupiter, the next five to Saturn, and the last 
five to Mercury, 
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These are the elements on which every astrological 
calculation is based. 

The nature of the aspect of every sign depends upon 
the nature of the ascendens which at a given moment 
rises above the horizon. Regarding the aspects they 
have the following rule :— 

A sign does not look at, z.e. does not stand in aspectu 
with the two signs immediately before and after it. 
On the contrary, each pair of signs, the beginnings of 
which are distant from each other by one-fourth or one- 
third or one-half of the circle, stand in aspect with each 
other. If the distance between two signs is one-sixth 
of the circle, the signs forming this aspect are counted 
in their original order; but if the distance is five- 
twelfths of the circle, the signs forming the aspect are 
counted in the inverse order. 

There are various degrees of aspects, viz. :— 

The aspect between one sign and the fourth or 
eleventh following one is a fourth-part of an aspect ; 

The aspect between one sign and the fifth or ninth 
following one is half an aspect; 

The aspect between a sign and the sixth or tenth 
following one is three-quarters of an aspect; 

The aspect between a sign and the seventh following 
one is a whole aspect. 

The Hindus do not speak of an aspect between two 
planets which stand in one and the same sign. 

With reference to the change between the friendship 
and enmity of single planets with regard to each other, 
the Hindus have the following rule :— 

If a planet comes to stand in signs which, in relation 
to its rising, are the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, first, second, 
third, and fourth signs, its nature undergoes a change 
for the better. If it is most inimical, it becomes mo- 
derated ; if it is moderated, it becomes friendly ; if it is 
friendly, it becomes most friendly. If the planet comes 
to stand in all the other signs, its nature undergoes a 


On the 
different 
kinds of the 
aspect. 


Friendship 
and enmity 
of certain 
planets in 
relation to 
each other. 


Page 308. 


The four 
forces of 
each planet. 
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change for the worse. If originally it is friendly, it 
becomes moderate; if it is moderate, it becomes ini- 
mical; if it is inimical, it becomes even worse. Under 
such circumstances, the nature of a planet is an acci- 
dental one for the time being, associating itself with its 
original nature. 

After having explained these things, we now proceed 
to mention the four forces which are peculiar to each 
planet :— 

I. The habitual force, called sthdénabala, which the 
planet exercises, when it stands in its altitude, its house, 
or the house of its friend, or in the nwhbahr of its house, 
or its altitudo, or its miélatrikona, 4.6. its gaudiwm in the 
line of the lucky planets. This force is peculiar to sun 
and moon when they are in the lucky signs, as it is 
peculiar to the other planets when they are in the un- 
lucky signs. Especially this force is peculiar to the 
moon in the first third of her lunation, when it helps 
every planet which stands in aspect with her to acquire 
the same force. Lastly, it is peculiar to the ascendens 
if it is a sign representing a biped. ‘ 

11. The force called drishtibala, 4.6. the lateral one, 
also called drigbala, which the planet exercises when 
standing in the cardo in which it is strong, and, accord- 
ing to some people, also when standing in the two houses 
immediately before and after the cardo. It is peculiar 
to the ascendens in the day, if it is a sign representing a 
biped, and in the night, if it is a four-footed sign, and in 
both the samdhis (periods of twilight at the beginning 
and end) of the other signs. This in particular refers 
to the astrology of nativities. In the other parts of 
astrology this force is peculiar, as they maintain, to the 
tenth sign if it represents a quadruped, to the seventh 
sign if it is Scorpio and Cancer, and to the fourth sign 
if it is Amphora and Cancer. 

111. Zhe conquering force, called ceshtdbala, which 
a planet exercises, when it is in retrograde motion, 

VOL, II, 1 
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when it emerges from concealment, marching as a 
visible star till the end of four signs, and when in the 
north it meets one of the planets except Venus. For 
to Venus the south is the same as the north is to the 
other planets. If the two ) ? illegible) stand in 
it (the south), it is peculiar to them that they stand in 
the ascending half (of the sun’s annual rotation), pro- 
ceeding towards the summer solstice, and that the moon 
in particular stands near the other planets—except the 
sun—which afford her something of this force. 

The force is, further, peculiar to the ascendens, if its 
dominant is in it, if the two stand in aspect with Jupiter 
and Mercury, if the ascendens is free from an aspect of 
the unlucky planets, and none of them—except the 
dominant—is in the ascendens. For if an unlucky 
planet is in it, this weakens the aspect of Jupiter and 
Mercury, so that their dwelling in this force loses its 
effect. 

IV. The fourth force is called kdlabala, i.e. the tem- 
poral one, which the daily planets exercise in the day, 
the nightly planets during the night. It is peculiar 
to Mercury in the 50:11:04 of its rotation, whilst others 
maintain that Mercury always has this force, because 
he stands in the same relation to both day and night. 

Further, this force is peculiar to the lucky planets in 
the white half of the month, and to the unlucky stars 
in the black half. It is always peculiar to the ascendens. 

Other astrologers also mention years, months, days, 
and hours among the conditions, under which the one 
or other of the four forces is peculiar to a planet. 

These, now, are the forces which are calculated for 
the planets and for the ascendens. 

If several planets own, each of them, several forces, 
that one is preponderant which has the most of them. 
If two planets have the same number of balas or forces, 
that one has the preponderance the magnitude of which 
is the larger. This kind of magnitude is in the table of 





Laghujata- 
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ii. 215, called naisargikabala. This is the order of the .طهمة‎ ii. 7 
planets in magnitude or force. 
The middle years which are computed for the planets The years 


: 3 : of life which 
are of three different species, two of which are com- the single 


puted according to the distance from the altitudo. The fostow. 
measures of the first and second species we exhibit in م‎ 
the table (ii. 215). cent 

The shaddya and naisargika are reckoned as the 
degree of altitudo. The first species is computed when 
the above-mentioned forces of the sun are prepon- 
derating over the forces of the moon and the ascendens 
separately. 

The second species is computed if the forces of the 
moon are preponderating over those of the sun and 
those of the ascendens. 

The third species is called amsdya, and is computed 
if the forces of the ascendens are preponderating over 
those of sun and moon. 

The computation of the years of the first species for Leas 
each planet, if it does not stand in the degree of its 
altitudo, is the following :— 

You take the distance of the star from the degree of Lagn. vi. >. 
its altitudo if this distance is more than six signs, or 
the difference between this distance and twelve signs, in 
cease it is less than six signs. This number is multiplied 
by the number of the years, indicated by the table on 
page 812. Thus the signs sum up to months, the de- 
grees to days, the minutes to day-minutes, and these 
values are reduced, each sixty minutes to one day, each 
thirty days to one month, and each twelve months to 
one year. 

The computation of these years for the ascendens is 
this :— 

Take the distance of the degree of the star from 0° of ragh. vi. 2 
Aries, one year for each sign, one month for each 23 
degrees, one day for each five minutes, one day-minute 
for each five seconds, 
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The computation of the years of the second species 
for the planets is the following :— 

Take the distance of the star from the degree of its 
altitudo according to the just-mentioned rule (ii. 227). 
This number is multiplied by the corresponding num- 
ber of years which is indicated by the table, and the 
remainder of the computation proceeds in the same 
way as in the case of the first species. 

The computation of this species of years for the 
ascendens is this :— 

Take the distance of its degree from o° of Aries, a 
year for each nuhbahr; months and days, &c., in the 
same way as in the preceding computation. The 
number you get is divided by 12, and the remainder 
being less than 12, represents the number of years of 
the ascendens. 

The computation of the years of the third species is 
the same for the planets as for the ascendens, and is 
similar to the computation of the years of the ascendens 
of the second species. It is this :-— 

Take the distance of the star from o° of Aries, one 
year for each nuhbahr, multiplying the whole distance 
by 108. Then the signs sum up to months, the degrees 
to days, the minutes to day-minutes, the smaller mea- 
sure being reduced to the larger one. The years are 
divided by 12, and the remainder which you get by 
this division is the number of years which you want 
to find, 

All the years of this kind are called by the common 
name dyurddya. Before they undergo the equation 
they are called madhyamdya, and after they have 
passed it they are called sphutdya, 1.6. the corrected 
ones. 

The years of the ascendens in all three species are 
corrected ones, which do not require an equation by 
means of two kinds of subtraction, one according 
to the position of the ascendens in the ether, and a 
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second according to its position in relation to the 
horizon. 


To the third kind of years is peculiar an equation by Various 


omputa- 


ae : : comp 
means of an addition, which always proceeds in the tions forthe 


duration of 
life. 


same manner. It is this:— 

If a planet stands in its largest portion or in its 
house, the drekkdna of its house or the drekkdna of its 
altitudo, in the nuhbahr of its house or the nuhbahr of 
its altitudo, or, at the same time, in most of these posi- 
tions together, its years will be the double of the middle 
number of years. But if the planet is in retrograde 


motion or in its altitudo, or in both together, its years Page 310. 


are the threefold of the middle number of years. 

Regarding the equation by means of the subtraction 
(vide ii. 228) according to the first method, we observe 
that the years of the planet, which is in its dejectio, are 
reduced to two-thirds of them if they are of the first or 
second species, and to one-half if they belong to the 
third species. The standing of a planet in the house 
of its opponent does not impair the number of its years. 

The years of a planet which is concealed by the rays 
of the sun, and thus prevented from exercising an in- 
fluence, are reduced to one-half in the case of all three 
species of years. Only Venus and Saturn are excepted, 
for the fact of their being concealed by the rays of the 
sun does not in any way decrease the numbers of their 
years. 

As regards the equation by means of subtraction 
according to the second method, we have already stated 
in the table (ii. 221, 222) how much is subtracted from 
the unlucky and lucky stars, when they stand in the 
houses above the earth. If two or more planets come 
together in one house, you examine which of them is 
the larger and stronger one. The subtraction is added 
to the years of the stronger planet and the remainder is 
left as it is. 

If to the years of a single planet, years of the third 
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species, two additions from different sides are to be 
made, only one addition, viz., the longer one, is taken 
into account. The same is the case when two subtrac- 
tions are to be made. However, if an addition as well 
as a subtraction is to be made, you do the one first and 
then the other, because in this case the sequence is 
different. 

By these methods the years become adjusted, and the 
sum of them is the duration of the life of that man who 
is born at the moment in question. 

It now remains for us to explain the method of the 

Thesingle Hindus regarding the periods (sic). Life is divided 

elements of - 5 : 

thecom- in .the above-mentioned three species of years, and 

theduration immediately after the birth, into years of sun and 

moon, That one is preponderating which has the most‏ “لظت 
forces and balas (vide ii. 225); if they equal each other,‏ 
that one is preponderating which has the greatest‏ 
The‏ .عط portio (sic) in its place, then the next one,‏ 
companion of these years is either the ascendens or that‏ 
planet which stands in the cardines with many forces‏ 
and portiones. The several planets come together in the‏ 
cardines, their influence and sequence are determined by‏ 
their forces and shares. After them follow those planets‏ 
which stand near the cardines, then those which stand‏ 
in the inclined signs, their order being determined in the‏ 
same way as in the preceding case. Thus becomes‏ 
known in what part of the whole human life the years‏ 
of every single planet fall.‏ 

However, the single parts of life are not computed 
exclusively in the years of the one planet, but accord- 
ing to the influences which companion-stars exercise 
upon it, 4.4. the planets which stand in aspect with it. 
For they make it partake in their rule and make it 
share in their division of the years. A planet which 
stands in the same sign with the planet ruling over the 
part of life in question, shares with it one-half. That 
which stands in the fifth and ninth signs, shares with 
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it one-third. That which stands in the fourth and 
eighth signs, shares with it one-fourth. That which 
stands in the seventh sign, shares with it one-seventh. 
If, therefore, several planets come together in one 
position, all of them have in common that share which 
is necessitated by the position in question. 

The method for the computation of the years of such 
a companionship (if the ruling planet stands in aspect How one 
with other planets) is the following :— aected by 

Take for the master of the years (i.e. that planet erence 

which rules over a certain part of the life of aman) one ”™” 
as numerator and one as denominator, 4.6. +, one whole, 
because it rules over the whole. Further, take for each 
companion (2.e. each planet which stands in aspect with 
the former) only the numerator of its denominator (not 
the entire fraction). You multiply each denominator by 
all the numerators and their sum, in which operation the 
original planet and its fraction are disregarded. There- 
by all the fractions are reduced to one and the same 
denominator. The equal denominator is disregarded. 
Each numerator is multiplied by the sum of the year 
and the product divided by the sum of the numerators. 
The quotient represents the years kdlambika (kdla- 
bhdga 2) of a planet. 

As regards the order of the planets, after the question 
as to the preponderance of their influence has been | 
decided (? text in disorder), in so far as each of them Page 31. 
exercises its individual influence, In the same way as 
has already been explained (vide 11. 230), the preponde- 
rating planets are those standing in the cardines, first 
the strongest, then the less strong, &c., then those 
standing near the cardines, and lastly those standing in 
the inclined signs. 

From the description given in the preceding pages, special 
the reader learns how the Hindus compute the dura- Sais of 
tion of human life. He learns from the positions of roca 
the planets, which they occupy on the origin (we. at 
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the moment of birth) and at every given moment of 
life in what way the years of the different planets are 
distributed over it, To these things Hindu astrologers 
join certain methods of the astrology of nativities, 
which other nations do not take into account. They 
try, ¢.g., to find out if, at the birth of a human being, its 
father was present, and conclude that he was absent, if 
the moon does not stand in aspect with the ascendens, 
or if the sign in which the moon stands is enclosed 
between the signs of Venus and Mercury, or if Saturn 
is in the ascendens, or if Mars stands in the seventh sign. 

Chap. iii. 4 (?)—Further, they try to find out if the 
child will attain full age by examining sun and moon. 
If sun and moon stand in the same sign, and with them 
an unlucky planet, or if the moon and Jupiter just quit 
the aspect with the ascendens, or if Jupiter just quits 
the aspect with the united sun and moon, the child 
will not live to full age. 

Further, they examine the station in which the sun 
stands, in a certain connection with the circumstances 
ofalamp. Ii the sign is a turning one, the light of the 
lamp, when it is transferred from one place to the other, 
moves. If the sign is a fixed one, the light of the lamp 
is motionless; and if the sign is a double-bodied one, it 
moves one time and is motionless another. 

Further, they examine in what relation the degrees 
of the ascendens stand to 30. Corresponding to it is 
the amount of the wick of the lamp which is consumed 
by burning. If the moon is full moon, the lamp is full 
of oil; at other times the decrease or increase of the oil 
corresponds to the wane and increase of the moonlight. 

Chap. iv. 5.—From the strongest planet in the car- 
dines they draw a conclusion relating to the door of the 
house, for its direction is identical with the direction of 
this planet or with the direction of the sign of the ascen- 
dens, in case there is no planet in the cardines. 

Chap. iv. 6.—Further, they consider which is the 


Laghujata- 
kam, ch. iii. 
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light-giving body, the sun or moon. [If it is the sun, 

the house will be destroyed. The moon is beneficent, 

Mars burning, Mercury bow-shaped, Jupiter constant, 
. and Saturn old. 

Chap. iv. 7.—If Jupiter stands in its altitudo in the 
tenth sign, the house will consist of two wings or three. 
If its indicium is strong in Arcitenens, the house will 
have three wings; if it is in the other double-bodied 
signs, the house will have two wings. 

Chap. iv. 8.—In order to find prognostics for the 
throne and its feet they examine the third sign, its 
squares and its length from the twelfth till the third 
signs. If there are unlucky planets in it, either the 
foot or the side will perish in the way that the unlucky 
planet prognosticates. If it is Mars, it will be turned; 
if it is the sun, it will be broken; and if it is Saturn, it 
will be destroyed by old age. 

Chap. iv. 10.—The number of women who will be 
present in a house corresponds to the number of stars 
which are in the signs of the ascendens and of the moon. 
Their qualities correspond to the images of these con- 
stellations. 

Those stars of these constellations which stand 
above the earth refer to those women who go away 
from the house, and those which stand under the earth 
prognosticate the women who will come 20 the house 
and enter it. 

Further, they inquire into the coming of the spirit raghujata- 
of life in man from the dominant of the drekkdna of °° ** 
the stronger planet of either sun or moon. If Jupiter is 
the drekkana, it comes from Devaloka; if it is Venus or 
the moon, the spirit comes from Pitriloka; if it is Mars 
or the sun, the spirit comes from Vrigcikaloka ; and if it 
is Saturn or Mercury, the spirit comes from Bhriguloka, 

Likewise they inquire into the departing of the soul 
after the death of the body, when it departs to that 
planet which is stronger than the dominant of the 
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drekkana of the sixth or eighth houses, according to a 
similar rule to that which has just been laid down. 
However, if Jupiter stands in its altitudo, in the sixth 
house, or in the eighth, or in one of the cardines, or if 
the ascendens is Pisces, and Jupiter is the strongest of 
the planets, and if the constellation of the moment of 
death is the same as that of the moment of birth, in 
that case the spirit (or ae is liberated and no longer 
wanders about. 

I mention these things in order to show the reader 
the difference between the astrological methods of our 
people and those of the Hindus. Their theories and 
methods regarding aerial and cosmic phenomena are 
very lengthy and very subtle at the same time. As 
we have limited ourselves to mentioning, in their 
astrology of nativities, only the theory of the determina- 
tion of the length of life, we shall in this department of 
science limit ourselves to the species of the comets, 
according to the statements of those among them who 
are supposed to know the subject thoroughly. The 
analogy of the comets shall afterwards be éxtended to 
other more remote subjects. 

The head of the Dragon is called rdhu, the لملا‎ 
The Hindus seldom speak of the tail, they only use the 
head. In general, all comets which appear on heaven 
are also called ketu. 

Varahamihira says (chap. 111. 7-12) :- 

“The Head has thirty-three sons who are “called 
tamasakilaka. They are the different kinds of the 
comets, there being no difference whether the head 
extends away from them or not. Their prognostics 
correspond to their shapes, colours, sizes, and positions. 
V. 8.—The worst are those which have the shape of a 
crow or the shape of a beheaded man, those which 
have the shape of a sword, dagger, bow and arrow. 
V. 9, 10.—They are always in the neighbourhood of 
sun and moon, exciting the waters so that they become 
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thick, and exciting the air that it becomes glowing red. 
They bring the air into such an uproar that the tornadoes 
tear out the largest trees, that flying pebbles beat against 
the calves and knees of the people. They change the 
nature of the time, so that the seasons seem to have 
changed their places. When unlucky and calamitous 
events become numerous, such as earthquakes, land- 
slips, burning heat, red glow of heaven, uninterrupted 
howling of the wild beasts and screaming of the birds, 
then know that all this comes from the children of the 
Head. V. 11.—And if these occurrences take place 
together with an eclipse or the effulgence of a comet, 
then recognise in this what thou hast predicted, and 
do not try to gain prognostics from other beings but the 
Sons of the Head. V.12.—In the place of the calamity, 
point towards their (the comets) region, to all eight 
sides with relation to the body of the sun.” 

Varahamihira says in the Sa7ihitd (chap. xi. 1-7) :-— 

“T have spoken of the comets not before having 
exhausted what is in the books of Garga, Paragara, 
Asita and Devala, and in the other books, however 
numerous they may be. 

“Tt is impossible to comprehend their computation, 
if the reader does not previously acquire the knowledge 
of their appearing and disappearing, because they are 
not of one kind, but of many kinds. 

“ Some are high and distant from the earth, appearing 
between the stars of the lunar stations, They are called 
divya. 

“Others have a middle distance from the earth, 
appearing between heaven and earth. They are called 
dntarikshya. 

“ Others are near to the earth, falling down upon the 
earth, on the mountains, houses and trees. 

“Sometimes you see a light falling down to the 
earth, which people think to be a fire. If it is not 
fire, it is keturtipa, 1.6. having the shape of a comet. 

“Those animals which, when flying in the air, look 
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like sparks or like fires which remain in the houses of 
the pisdcas, the devils, and of the demons, efflorescent 
substances and others do not belong to the genus of 
the comets. 

“Therefore, ere you can tell the prognostics of the 
comets, you must know their nature, for the prognostics 
are in agreement with it. That category of lights which 
is in the air, falling on the banners, weapons, houses, 
trees, on horses and elephants, and that category coming 
from a Lord which is observed among the stars of the 
lunar stations—if a phenomenon does not belong to 
either of these two categories nor to the above-men- 
tioned phantoms, it is a telluric ketw. 

V. 5.— Scholars differ among each other regarding 
the number of the comets. According to some there 
are IOI, according to others 1000. According to 
Narada, the sage, they are only one, which appears in 
a multitude of different forms, always divesting itself of 
one form and arraying itself in another. 

V. 7.—“ Their influence lasts for as many months 8 
their appearance lasts days. If the appearance of a 
comet lasts longer than one and a half month, subtract 
from it forty-five days. The remainder represents the 
months of its influence. If the appearance lasts longer 
than two months, in that case state the years of its 
influence to be equal to the number of the months of 
its appearance. The number of comets does not exceed 
the number 1000.” 

We give the contents of the following table in order 
to facilitate the study of the subject, although we have 
not been able to fill out all the single fields of the 
diagram, because the manuscript tradition of the single 
paragraphs of the book either in the original or in the 
copy which we have at our disposal is corrupt. The 
author intends by his explanations to confirm the theory 
of the ancient scholars regarding the two numbers of 
comets which he mentions on their authority, and he 
endeavours to complete the number 1000. . 


Page 313. 
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The author (Varahamihira) had divided the comets Page 31s. 
into three classes: the high ones near the stars; the Fuhe 


flowing ones near the earth ; the middle ones in the air, 40m the 
and he mentions each one of the high and middle classes Yarahant- 
of them in our table separately. 

He further says (chap. xi. 42) :— 

“Tf the light of the middle class of comets shines on 
the instruments of the kings, the banners, parasols, 
fans, and fly-flaps, this bodes destruction to the rulers. 
If it shines on a house, or tree, or mountain, this bodes 
destruction to the empire. If it shines on the furni- 
ture of the house, its inhabitants will perish. If it 
shines on the sweepings of the house, its owner will 
perish.” 

Further Varaéhamihira says (chap. xi. 6) :- 

“Tf a shooting-star falls down opposite to the tail of 
a comet, health and wellbeing cease, the rains lose their 
beneficial effects, and likewise the trees which are holy 
to Mahadeva—there is no use in enumerating them, 
since their names and their essences are unknown 
among us Muslims—and the conditions in the realm of 
Cola, Sita, the Huns and Chinese are troubled.” 

Further he says (chap. xi. 62) :— 

“Examine the direction of the tail of the comet, it 
being indifferent whether the tail hangs down or stands 
erect or is inclined, and examine the lunar station, the 
edge of which is touched by it. In that case predict 
destruction to the place and that its inhabitants will be 
attacked by armies which will devour them as the pea- 
cock devours the snakes. 

“From these comets you must except those which 
bode something good. 

“ As regards the other comets, you must investigate 
in what lunar stations they appear, or in what station 
their tails lie or to what station their tails reach. In 
that case you must predict destruction to the princes 
of those countries which are indicated by the lunar 
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stations in question, and other events which are in- 
dicated by those stations.” 

The Jews hold the same opinion regarding the 
comets as we hold regarding the stone of the Ka‘ba 
(viz. that they all are stones which have fallen down 
from heaven). According to the same book of Vara- 
hamihira, comets are such beings as have been on 
account of their merits raised to heaven, whose period 
of dwelling in heaven has elapsed and who are then © 
redescending to the earth. 

The following two tables embody the Hindu theories 
of the comets :— 
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This is the doctrine of the Hindus regarding the Page 3:8. 
comets and their presages. 

Only few Hindus occupy themselves in the same On meteoro- 
way as physical scholars among the ancient Greeks 57 
did, with exact scientific researches on the comets and 
on the nature of the other phenomena of heaven 
(ra eTéwpa), for also in these things they are not able 
to rid themselves of the doctrines of their theologians. 
Thus the Matsya-Purana says :— 

“There are four rains and four mountains, and 
their basis is the water. The earth is placed on four 
elephants, standing in the four cardinal directions, 
which raise the water by their trunks to make the 
seeds grow. They sprinkle water in summer and 
snow in winter. The fog is the servant of the rain, 
raising itself up to it, and adorning the clouds with 
the black colour.” 

With regard to these four elephants the Book of the 
Medicine of Elephants says :— 1 

“Some male elephants excel man صا‎ 01122122. There- 
fore it is considered a bad omen if they stand at the 
head of a herd of them. They are called manguniha (?). 
Some of them develop only one tooth, others three and 
four; those which belong to the race of the elephants 
bearing the earth. Men do not oppose them; and if 
they fall into a trap, they are left to their fate.” 

The Vayu-Purdana says :-— 

“The wind and the sun’s ray raise the water from 
the ocean to the sun. If the water were to drop down 
from the sun, rain would be hot. Therefore the sun 
hands the water over to the moon, that it should drop 
down from it as cold water and refresh the world.” 

As regards the phenomena of the sky, they say, for 
instance, that the thunder is the roaring of Airdvata, 
i.¢., the riding-elephant of Indra the ruler, when it 
drinks from the pond Manasa, rutting and roaring with 
a hoarse voice, 
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The rainbow (lit. bow of Kuzah) is the bow of 
Indra, as our common people consider it as the bow of 
Rustam. 

We think now that what we have related in this 
book will be sufficient for any one who wants to con- 
verse with the Hindus, and to discuss with them 
questions of religion, science, or literature, on the very 
basis of their own civilisation. Therefore we shall 
finish this treatise, which has already, both by its length 
and breadth, wearied the reader. We ask God to 
pardon us for every statement of ours which is not 
true. Weask Him to help us that we may adhere to 
that which yields Him satisfaction. We ask Him to 
lead us to a proper insight into the nature of that which 
is false and idle, that we may sift it so as to distinguish 
the chaff from the wheat. All good comes from Him, 
and it is He who is clement towards His slaves. Praise 
be to God, the Lord of the worlds, and His blessings be 
upon the prophet Muhammad and his whole family! 


Conclusion. 


ANNOTATIONS. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 


—— 


VOL. I. 


2. 1. Zitle—The author proposes to investigate the 
reality (=hakika) of Hindu modes of thought in the entire 
extent of the subject. He describes the religious, literary, 
and scientific traditions of India, not the country and its 
inhabitants. However, in some chapters he gives more 
than the title promises; ره‎ his notes on the roads and on 
the courses of the rivers. 

The contents of the eighty chapters of the book may be 
arranged under the following heads :— 

Chap. 1. General Introduction. 

Chap. 2-11. On Religious, Philosophical, and cognate 
subjects. 

Chap. 12-17. On Literature and Metrology, Strange 
Customs and Superstitions. 

Chap. 18-31. On Geography, Descriptive, Mathemati- 
cal, and Traditional, i.e. Pauranic. 

Chap. 32-62. On Chronology and Astronomy, inter- 
spersed with chapters of Religious Tradition, eg. on Nara- 
yana, Vasudeva, &c. 

Chap. 63-76. On Laws, Manners and Customs, Festivals 
and Fast Days. 

Chap. 77-80. On Astrological Subjects. 

The word makila, translated by category, is a technical 
term of Arabian philosophy. It was coined by the first 
Arabian translators of Aristotle for the purpose of render- 
ing caTnyopia, and has since become current in the school 
language of Islam (cf. the Arabic title of Avistotelis Cate- 
gorieé Grece cum versione Arabica, &c., edid. J. Th. Zenker, 
Lipsiz, 1846). The Syrian predecessors of those Arabian 
translators had simply transferred the Greek word just as 
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it is into their own language; ef. e.g. Jacob of Edessa in 
G. Hoffmann’s De Hermeneuticis apud Syros Aristoteleis, 
Lipsiz, 1860, p. 17. 


That a Muslim author should investigate the ideas of 


idolaters, and not only such as Muslims may adopt, but 
also such as they must reject and condemn, that he quotes 
the Koran and the Gospel side by side (p. 4-5), is a proof 
of a broadness of view and liberality of mind more fre- 
quently met with in the ancient times of Islam, in the 
centuries before the establishment of Muhammadan ortho- 
doxy by Alghazzali (died a.D. 1111), than later, There 
was more field for utterances of mental individuality before 
the ideas of all the nations of Islam were moulded into a 
unity which makes it difficult to recognise the individual 
influences of every single nation on the general develop- 
ment of the Muhammadan mind, before all Islam had 
become one huge religious community, in which local and 
national differences seem to have lost most of their original 
importance for the spiritual life of man. The work of 
Alberuni is unique in Muslim literature, as an earnest 
attempt to study an idolatrous world of thought, not pro- 
ceeding from the intention of attacking and refuting it, 
but uniformly showing the desire to be just and impartial, 
even when the opponent’s views are declared to be inad- 
missible. There can be hardly a doubt that under other 
circumstances, in other periods of Muslim history and 
other countries, the present work might have proved fatal 
to its author; and it shows that the religious policy of 
King Mahmitd, the great destroyer of Hindu temples and 
idols, under whom Alberuni wrote, must have been so 
liberal as to be rarely met with in the annals of Islam 


(cf. pp. 268, 260). 


P.5. The master Abi-Sahl, &c.—Al-tiflist, te. a native 
of Tiflis in the Caucasus, is not known from other sources. 
I suppose he was one of the high civil functionaries of the 
realm or court of Mahmtd. The name Safi occurs very 
frequently among men of Persian descent of those times, 
and the title Ustddh=master, is in the Ta’rikh-i-Baihaki 
always prefixed, if not precisely as an official title, at all 
events as a title expressive of profound respect on the 
part of the speaker, to the names of the ministers and 
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highest civil officials of Mahmtid and 1135 50, such as 
Ba Sahl Zauzani, Bi Sahl Hamdini, Bi Nasr Mushkan, 
the minister of state, whose secretary Al-baihaki was, as 
well as to the name of Alberuni (4¥4, 16), but never to the 
names of the great military men (¢. on titles in the Ghaz- 
nawi empire, A. de Biberstein Kazimirski, Menoutchehri, 
Paris, 1887, p. 308). Administrative skill was a legacy 
left by the organisation of the Sasanian empire to the 
Persians of later centuries, whilst military qualities seem 
entirely to have disappeared among the descendants of 
Rustam. For all the generals and officers of Mahmtd 
and 1155 00 were Turks, as Altuntash, Arslan Jadhib, Ari- 
yarok, Bagtagin, Bilkatagin, Niydltagin, Noshtagin, &c. 
The Ghazna princes spoke Persian with their civil function- 
aries, Turkish with their generals and soldiers (cf. Elliot, 
History of India, 11. 81, 102). 


P.5. The Mu'tazila sect.—The dogma, God has no know- 
ledge, is part of their doctrine on the qualities of God, 

maintained especially by Mamar Ibn ‘Abbad Al-Sulami. 
' (Cf. on this and related subjects the treatise of H. Steiner, 
Die Mutazliten oder die Freidenker im Islam, Leipzig, 
1865, pp. 50, 52, 59, and Al-Shahrastani’s “ Book of Reli- 
gious and Philosophical Sects,” edited by Cureton, London, 
1846, p. 30, ll. 7-9). Proceeding from the study of Greek 
philosophy, the doctors of this school tried to save the 
free will of man as against predestination. Thére was 
once in Arabic a large literature composed by them and 
by their opponents, most of which is unknown, at all 
events not yet brought to light. Most of these books 
were of a polemical nature, and it is against their polemi- 
cal bias that the criticism of Alberuni is directed. With 
regard to his own work, he expressly declares (p. 7) that 
it is not a polemical one. The book which Abi-Sahl had 
before him, and which gave rise to the discussion between 
him and our author, was probably one like that of Abul- 
hasan Al-’ash‘ari (died A.D. 935), the great predecessor of 
Alghazzali, “On the Qualities of God,” in which he attacks 
the Mutazila doctrine of the negation of God’s omni- 
science. (Cf. W. Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abulhasan لله‎ 
’Ash'arés, Leipzig, 1876, .م‎ 64.) The same author has 
also written an extensive work against the antagonists oi 


pe 
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the orthodox faith, against Brahmins, Christians, Jews, 
and Magians (v. ib. p. 68). 

Our information regarding the ancient literature on the 
history of religion and philosophy (the latter proceeding 
from a work of the Neoplatonist Porphyrius) is very 
scanty, and mostly limited to titles of books. The work 
of Shahrastani (died A.D. 1153) is a late compendium or 
yo (v. his pref., 1, 8). His editor, Cureton, intended to 
give “Observations respecting the sources from which this 
author has probably derived his information” (English 
pref., p. iv.), but, as far as I am aware, he has not carried 
out his intention. There is an excellent treatise on the 
history of religions in the /ihrist of Al-nadim (composed 
about A.D. 987) on p. *AT*\, The same author mentions, 
(p. \YvY) an older work on doctrines and religions by 
Alhasan Ibn 8110555 Alnaubakhti (mentioned by Mas‘idi), 
who also wrote against metempsychosis. Parts of a simi- 
lar work of Ibn Hazm, an Arab of Spain (died A.D. 1064), 
are extant in the libraries of Vienna and Leyden. Mr. 
C. Schefer has recently published in his Chrestomathie 
Persane, Paris, 1883, a useful little book in Persian called 
كعاب بيان الاديان‎ composed by Abul-Ma'ali Muhammad Ibn 
‘Ukail, who wrote in Ghazna, under the king Mastid Ibn 
Ibrahim (a.D. 1089-1099), half a century after Alberuni, 
whose Jndica he quotes in his book. He calls it رآراء الهفد‎ ze. 
“ The Doctrines of the Hindus” (p. '¥4). Two more treatises 
in Persian on the history of religions are mentioned by 
C. Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, pp. 136, 137. 

An author who seems to have written on subjects con- 
nected with the history of religions is one Abi-Ya‘kib of 
Sijistan, as Alberuni (i. 64-65) quotes his theory on the 


metempsychosis from a book of his, called Kitéb-kashf-— 


almahjiib. 


Pp. 6-7. Alérdnshahri and Zurkén.—Our author has 
not made any use of the Muhammadan literature on the 
belief of the Hindus, as far as such existed before his 
time; evidently he did not give it the credit of a bond fide 
source of historical information. Throughout his book 
he derives his statements exclusively either from Indian 
books or from what he had heard himself. He makes an 
exception of this rule only in favour of Aléranshahzi, the 
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author of a general work on the history of religions. 
Alberuni seems to have known this book already )4.2. 
1000) when he wrote his “ Chronology,” for there he gives 
two quotations, one an Eranian, and the other an Armenian 
tradition, on the authority of Aléranshahri (v. “ Chrono- 
logy of Ancient Nations,” &c., translated by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 208, 211). 

The word Eranshahr was known to the Arabs as the 
name of the whole Sasanian empire, from the Oxus to the 
Euphrates. So it is used, eg. by Abi-Ali’Ahmad Ibn 
“Umar Ibn Dusta in his geographical work (British 
Museum, add. 23.378 on fol. 1200), where he describes the 
whole extent of it. If, however, Eranshahr here means 
the place where the author Abul‘abbas was born, we must 
take the word in the more restricted meaning, which is 
mentioned by Albaladhuri. For it is also the name of a 
part of the Sasanian empire, viz. one of the four provinces 
of Khur&sin, the country between Nishapur, Tis, and 
Herat. Accordingly, we suppose that Aléranshahri means 
a native of this particular province. Cf Almukaddasi, 
.م‎ YW, Yakat, 1. 4. According to another tradition, the 
name Eranshahr also applied to Nishapur, 2.6. the name 
of the province was used to denote its capital. Cf Almu- 
kaddasi, 2, 

Aléranshahri, a sort of freethinker according to Albe- 
runi, is only once quoted (i. 326, a Buddhistic tradition 
on the destruction and renovation of the world). But as 
Alberuni praises his description of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Manicheism, we may suppose that the information of 
the Jndica on these subjects, e.g. the quotation from the 
Gospel (p. 4-5), was taken from Eranshahri. 

Incorporated in the work of Eranshahri was a treatise 
on Buddhism by an author, Zurkén, who is entirely 
unknown. Although Alberuni speaks very slightingly 
of this author, and although he does not mention him 

١ anywhere save in the preface, he seems to have borrowed 
from him those notes on Buddhistic subjects which are 
scattered through his work (v. Index Rerum, s.v. Bud- 
dhists). This sort of information is not of a very high 
standard, but other sources on Buddhism, literary or oral, 
do not seem to have been at the command of Alberuni. 
The Hindus with whom /e mixed were of the Brahminical 
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creed, not Buddhists. In the countries where he had 
lived, in Khwarizm, Jurjan, the country round Ghazna 
(Zabulistan), and the Panjab, there had been no oppor- 
tunity for studying Buddhism ;-and also among the nume- 
rous soldiers, officers, artisans, and other Indians in the 
service of Mahmitid in Ghazna and other places, there do 
not seem to have been Buddhists, or else Alberuni would 
have used such occasions for filling out this blank in his 
knowledge. 

In the Fihrist (ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig 1871), on p. 
rere there is an extensive report on India and China, 
which is derived from the following sources :— 

1. The account of Abfi-Dulaf of Yanbtt, who had 
travelled to India and China about A.D. 941. 

2. That of a Christian monk from Najran, who by order 
of the Nestorian Katholikos had also travelled to India 
and China in the years A.D. 980-987. 

3. From a book dated A.D. 863, of an unknown author, 
a book which had passed through the hands of the famous 
Alkindi. Was this perhaps the work of Aléranshahri, and 
the note on Buddha on p. "Pv by Zurkan ? 

The origin of the chapter on Indian subjects in Shah- 
rastani (ed. Cureton, London, 1846), on p. PPP seg. is not 
known. At all events, this author has not made use of 
Alberuni’s work. 


Pp. 7-8. Greeks, Siifis, Christians.—In order to illustrate 
the ideas of the Hindus, and to bring them nearer to the 
understanding of his Muslim readers, Alberuni quotes 
related ideas— 

I. Of the Greeks (cf. i. 24). 

2. The Christians. 

3. The Jews. 

4. The Manicheans ; and 

5. The Siifis. 

Pantheism in Islam, the doctrine of the Siifis, is as near 
akin to the Neoplatonic and Neopythagorean schools of 
Greek philosophy as to the Vedanta school of Hindu 
philosophers. It was in our author’s time already repre- 
sented by a very large literature. He quotes some Sufi 
sentences, ey. of Abi Bakr Al-shibli, and Abi Yazid 
Albistémi, who are known from other sources (i. 87, 88), 
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and a Sifi interpretation of a Koranic passage (i. 88). 
Cf. besides, the Index Rerum s.v. Sifism. He gives i. 33, 
34, several etymologies of the word Sifi, which he himself 
identifies with Jod¢ia. 

The notes relating to Mani and the Manicheans (vy. 
Index Rerum), and the quotations from their books, are 
probably mostly taken from Aléranshahri (v. .م‎ 18). 
However, it must be kept in mind that, at the time of 
our author, the works of MaAni still existed, and he him- 
self found the “Book of Mysteries” and others in his 
native country, though perhaps at a time subsequent to 
the date of the composition of the Indica. Cf. Chronologie 
Orientalischer Volker, herausgegeben von Ed. Sachau, 
Leipzig, 1878, Vorwort, pp. xi. and xxxvi. The following 
works of Mani are quoted: “ Book of Mysteries,” كتاب‎ 
؛: الاسرار‎ Thesaurus vivificationis كدر الاحياء‎ 1. 39. Cf. Mani, 
seine Lehre und seine Schriften, by G. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1862. 

As regards the Jews, I am not informed to what degree 
Jewish colonies were in those times spread over Cen- 
tral Asia. Alberuni derived probably his knowledge of 
Judaism also from Aléranshahri (p. 253). That in earlier 
years, during his stay in Jurjan, he was acquainted with 
a Jewish scholar is apparent from his chronological work 
(“« Chronology of Ancient Nations,” p. 269). 

Alberuni’s knowledge of Christianity may have been 
communicated by various channels besides the book of 
his predecessor Aléranshahri, as during his time it was 
far spread in Central Asia, and even at the court of 
Mahmid in Ghazna (¢.g. Abulkhair Alkhammdr, p. 256), 
there lived Christians. It has not yet been investigated 
in detail how far Nestorian Christianity had been carried 
eastward across Central Asia towards and into China. 
Cf. Assemanis Notitia Eeclesiarum Metropolitanarum et 
Episcopalium que sunt Patriarche Nestoriano Subjecte 
(Bibliotheca Orientals, vol. iv. p. Decy. seqg.). Barhebreeus 
speaks of Uigtri monks bio Ly? (ib. ii 256), and 
from the same time date some of the Syriac inscriptions 
on Christian tombstones recently found in Russian Central 
Asia and published in Petersburg, 1886. Alberuni men- 


tions Christians in his native country Khwarizm (Khiva), 
and in Khurasan, and not only Nestorians, but also Mel- 
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kites, whilst he expressly states that he does not know 
the Jacobites. Cf. “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” pp. 
283, 46-202, 123 205,24; 342; 16. 

Where Alberuni learned Greek philosophy, and who 
introduced him to the study of Plato’s Dialogues and Leges, 
he does not state himself. The Arabic translations which 
he used, and which are tolerably correct, had passed 
through Syriac versions which are now no longer extant 
(e.g. those of Plato). Alberuni was personally acquainted 
and had literary connections with a man who was one of 
the first representatives of Greek learning in the Muslim 
world in that age, Abulkhair Alkhammar, and it was 
perhaps to him that Alberuni owed part of his classical 
education. Abulkhair was born a Christian in Bagdad, 
A.H. 942. He lived some’time in Khwarizm, and migrated 
thence, together with Alberuni and others, to Ghazna, A.D. 
1017, after Mahmtid had annexed that country to his 
empire. He died in Ghazna during Mahmid’s reign, ze. 
before A.D. 1030, and is said to have become a Muslim 
towards the end of his life. He was a famous physician, 
and wrote on medical subjects and on Greek philosophy ; 
besides he translated the works of Greek philosophers 
(e.g. Theophrast) from Syriac into Arabic. Of his writ- 
ings we may mention a “ Book of Comparison of the 
Theory of the (Greek) Philosophers and of the Christians,” 
“Explanation of the Theory of the Ancients (7.e. Greek 
philosophers) regarding the Creator and regarding Laws,” 
“The Life of the Philosopher,” “ On the on,” “ On Meteo- 
rology,” &c. His pedigree points to a Persian descent. Cf. 
Chronologie Orientalischer Volker, Einleitung, p. xxxii., 
Fihrist, .م‎ ¢, and the work of Shahraztiri dy الارواح‎ day 
الافراح‎ (manuscript of the Royal Library of Berlin, MSS. 
Orient. oct. 217, fol. 144b-146a); C. Schefer, Chresto- 
mathe Persane, p. 141. 

It must be observed that Alberuni, in comparing Hindu 
doctrines with those of Plato, follows in the wake of 
Megasthenes, who says: Ilapardéxovar 86 Kal pdOous, 
معجوة‎ kal IIdatwv, wepi +6 afGapcias uyhs Kai Tov Kal 
adov Kpicewy Kai adda ToladTa (Schwanbeck, Bonn, 1846, 
p. 138). 


P. 8. Sdnkhya (or Sdmkhya) and Pétanjala—The 
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former word is here written sdngu سائكك‎ It may be 
doubtful whether the second is to be read Pétaiijala or 
Pataiyali. Alberuni generally says Jesh كتاب‎ which 
may be translated the book of (the author) Patanyjali, or 
the book (which is called) Patatyjali or Pdtatjala. Only 
in one place, i. 68 (TP, 5), he says Josh GS cok, the 
author of the book of Pataiyali, where apparently Jesh 
means the title of the book, not the name of the author. 
The longa in the Arabic writing would rather indicate the 
pronunciation Pétatjala than Patafyalz, but in this respect 
the transliteration is not always uniform, as sometimes 
a short Indian ه‎ has been rendered by a long 4 in Arabic, 
eg. قال‎ tala, pep brahman, o2s\§ gandharva, سات لوك‎ 
madhyaloka, سوقال‎ sutala, +h vyayanandin, جار‎ para, جاسو‎ 
Vasu, ساهورة‎ mathurd, سهاتال‎ mahdtala. Only in two places 
the word Js*b evidently means the author, 1. 70 (FP, 20), 
and 87 (fT, 3). The name of the author seems to have 
been current also as meaning his book. Therefore, and be- 
cause in Sanskrit generally the name Patafijali is quoted, I 
have given the preference to the latter form of the name. 

Alberuni has transferred large portions of his transla- 
tions of the books Sdmkhya and Pataiijali, which he had 
published at an earlier date, into the Indica. 


Pp, 17-19.—In a similar way to Alberuni, the poet Mir 
Khusrau discourses on classical and vernacular in his 
Nuh-sipihr. He mentions the word Sanskrit, whilst Albe- 
runi only speaks of Hindé (v. Elliot, “ History of India,” 
111. 562, 556; also v. 570, “On the Knowledge of Sanskrit 
by Muhammadans ”), 

There were Hindu dragomans in the service of Mahmfid, 
both in- the civil administration and in the army, large 
portions of which were Hindus under Hindu officers 
(Elliot, ii, 109; some fought in Karman, Khwarizm, and 
before Merw for their Muslim master, ib. ii. 130, 131). 
Part of these troops were Kannara, 1.6, natives of Karna- 
tadega (here i. 173). 

A specimen of these interpreters is Tilak, the son of 
Jai Sen (ze. Tilaka the son of Jayasena). After having 
pursued his studies in Kashmir, he became interpreter first 
to Kadi Shirazi Bulhasan “Ali, a high civil official under 

R 
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Mahmid and Mas tid (Elliot, ii. 117, 123), then to Ahmad 
Ibn Hasan of Maimand, who was grand vizir, A.D. 1007- 
1025, under Mahmid, and a second time, 1030-1033, 
under Mas tid, and rose afterwards to be a commanding 
officer in the army (Elliot, ii, 125-127). This class of 
men spoke and wrote Hindi (of course with Arabic cha- 
racters) and Persian (perhaps also Turkish, as this language 
prevailed in the army), and it is probably in these circles 
that we must look for the origin of Urdi or Hindustani. 
The first author who wrote in this language, the Dante of 
Muhammadan India, is one Mas tid, who died a little more 
than a century after the death of King Mahmid (4.H. 525 
=A.D. 1131). Cf. A. Sprenger, “ Catalogue of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Hindustany Manuscripts of the Libraries of 
the King of Oudh,” Calcutta, 1854, pp. 407, 485. If we 
had any of the Hindi writings of those times, they would 
probably exhibit the same kind of Indian speech as that 
which is found in Alberuni’s book. 


2, 18.—The bearing of the words AV باعراب‎ bans, (9, 
14, 15), which I have translated “ and must pronounce the 
case-endings either,” &c.,.is doubtful. The word 5 
means the process or mode of Arabizing a foreign word, and 
refers both to consonants and vowels, An 2705 mashhiir 
would be a generally known Arabie mode of pronunciation 
of a word of Indian origin, an’v‘rdb ma mil such a pro- 
nunciation of an Indian word in Arabic as is not yet 
known, but invented for the purpose, Z.g. the Sanskrit 
word dvipa appears in two different forms, as 040, —2, 
which must be classed under the first head, and as dbip, 
<2, which belongs to the second class, If it is this the 
author means, we must observe that the former class, 1.¢. 
the class of words which had already general currency in 
Arabic before he wrote his Jndica, is insignificantly small 
in comparison with the large number of words which by 
Alberuni were for the first time presented to a reader of 
Arabic (v. preface of the edition of the Arabic original, 
p. XXVii,). 

Another meaning of the word 4705 is the vowel-pronun- 
ciation at the end of the words, chiefly the nouns; in fact, 
the case-endings, Accordingly, irdb mashhir may mean 
case-ending (in German, vocalischer Auslaut) as it is gene- 
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rally used in Hindi, eg. كيتا‎ gitd, 3) revati, and ’¢‘rdb 
ma mil, a case-ending added to a word purposely in order to 
make it amenable to the rules of Arabic declension (dip- 
toton and triptoton), e.g. لنك‎ lanku=Skr. lankhd, كور‎ 4 
=Skr. Gauri, + bindu=Skr, Vindhya. The vocalisation 
of these words is liable to lead us into anerror, Is يبن‎ an 


Arabic diptoton, or is its final vocal the termination of the 
noun in Hindi? If the former were the case, we ought 
also to have بين‎ in genitive and accusative, and we ought 


to read بر‎ @ caste (varna), اصليج‎ an impure one (mleccha), 
we @ measure (mdna), &c. But these forms do not occur 


in the manuscript, and therefore I hold the termination u to 
be the Indian nominative, developed out of the 6 of Prakrit, 
and still extant in Sindhi. (Cf E. Trumpp, Die Stammbil- 
dung des Sindht, “ Journal of the German Oriental Society,” 
XVi. p. 129; his “ Grammar of the Sindhi Language,” p. 32). 
The Arabic manuscript is not sufficiently accurate to enable 
us to form an opinion to what extent names in Alberuni’s 
Hindi terminated in uw, but we must certainly say that 
this is the case in the vast majority of nouns. If we are 
correct in this, the term erdb mamdl cannot mean an 
artificial case-ending or one invented or added for the pur- 
pose, because it existed already in the Indian dialect whence 
Alberuni took the word. 

Of the words لشبطها بتغيير النقط والعلاسات وتقييدها باعراب‎ JLo dt 


bel the former half refers to the writing of‏ مسشهور Lely‏ صسعمول 
the consonants (and perhaps of the Lesezeichen). Accord-‏ 
ingly the latter half ought to refer to the vowels; but‏ 
does not mean vowels or vocalisation ; it only means‏ 20:06 
the vocalisation of the final consonant of the word. There-‏ 
fore I am inclined to prefer the first of the two interpreta-‏ 
tions here proposed, and to translate for in order to fix‏ 
the dia-‏ .6.ة) the pronunciation we must change the points‏ 
and‏ ).& ,33 3 3 فاك ك critical points of the consonants,‏ 
the signs (perhaps he means the Hamza, which cannot be‏ 
applied to Indian sounds), and must secure its correct pro-‏ 
nunciation by such a process of Arabizing as 15 either already‏ 
in general use or is carried out (or invented) for the pur-‏ 
pose. This is an example (and there are hundreds more)‏ 
of the concise style of the author, so sorely fraught with‏ 
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ambiguity. Every single word is perfectly clear and cer- 
tain, and still the sentence may be understood in entirely 
different ways. 


P. 19, 3. Which in our Persian grammatical system 
are considered as, &c.—Literally, “Which our companions 
call having,’ &c. Speaking of his fellow-Muslims in 
opposition to the Hindus, the author always says 01/7“ com- 
panions, our people, not meaning national differences, Arab, 
Persian, or Turk, but exclusively the difference of creed. 

In Sanskrit a word (a syllable) may commence with 
one, two, or three consonants, 6.9. dvi, 7yd, stri, kshveda, 
which is impossible in Arabic, where each syllable begins 
and ends with one consonant only. Alberuni’s comparison 
cannot, therefore, refer to Arabic. 

In Persian, the rules for the beginning and end of the 
syllable are different. Whilst in the ancient forms of 
Eranian speech a syllable could commence with two con- 
sonants, as, e.g. fratama, khsapa, Neo-Persian permits only 
one consonant at the beginning of a syllable, fardum, shab. 
However, the end of a syllable may consist of two con- 
secutive consonants, as in 2/471 +b, baksh ,خش‎ 7 
,خشك‎ mard .ع ,سرد‎ Alberuni seems to hint at these ex- 
amples, and at a doctrine of certain grammarians, who are 
not known, to this effect, that the first of these two conso- 
nants is to be considered as having not a complete or 
clear vowel, but an indistinct hidden one, something like 
a schwa mobile of Hebrew grammar. 

There is a small number of words (or syllables) in Neo- 
Persian which indeed commence with the two consonants 
رخو‎ aS, 6.9. ,خواستن رخواهر ,استحوان ,خواب ,خويش‎ but they were at 
the author’s time pronounced as a single one, if we may 
judge from the metrical system of the Shaéhndma of his 
contemporary Firdausi, who was only a little older than 
himself, (Cf. similar remarks of the author, i. 138, 139.) 


P. 20. Sagara.—The story of Sagara is related in Vishnu- 
Purdna, translated by Wilson-Hall, vol. ii. p. 289-295. 
The words وعهدى ببعفضهم‎ and الخ‎ det فشكرت‎ micht make 
us think that these events happened within the recollec- 
tion of the author; but this is not necessarily the case. 
The former words may be interpreted, “ I recollect the story 
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of a Hindu who,” &e., i.e. “I recollect having heard the 
story,” &e.; and the words with which he winds up the 
story may mean, “I feel thankful to my fate that it was 
not I and my contemporaries whom he treated thus, but 
former generations.” 


P. 21. Shamaniyya.—The Buddhists are in Arabic called 
by this name, which is derived from a Prakritic form of 
Sanskrit sramana (Strabo Sapyavat, Hieronymus Sam- 


anaev), and by the word ,المحمرة‎ 1.6. the red-robed people 
(= raktapata), which refers to the red-brown (= kdshdya) 
cloaks of the Buddhist monks. Cf Kern, Der Buddhismus 
und seine Geschichte in Indien, iibersetzt von H. Jacobi, 
Leipzig, 1882, 11. 45. See another note of our author’s on 
Buddhism in his “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,’ pp. 
188, 189. It is extremely difficult, from the utter lack of 
historic tradition, to check the author's statements as to 
the western extension of Buddhism, which certainly never 
reached Mosul. Before all, it will be necessary to examine 
how far Alberuni, when speaking of the ancient history 
and institutions of Eran, was under the influence of the 
poets of his time, Dakiki, Asadi, and Firdausi, who 
versified Eranian folklore for the edification of the states- 
men of the Samanian and Ghaznavi empires, all of them 
of Eranian descent. Hearing the songs of the heroic 
exploits of their ancestors consoled them to a certain 
degree for the only too palpable fact that their nation was 
no longer the ruling one, but subject to another; that 
Arabs and Turks had successively stepped into the heritage 
of their ancestors. 

It must be observed that the negotiators of the cities 
of Sindh, whom they sent to the Muslim conquerors when 
first attacked by them, were invariably sramanas (v. 
Albaladhuri), which seems to indicate that Sindh in those 
times, 2.6. about A.D. 710, was Buddhistic. Cf H. Kern, Der 
Buddhismus und seine Geschichte in Indien, ii. 543. 


P. 21. Muhammad Ibn Alkdsim.—The brilliant career 
of the conqueror of Sindh falls into the years A.D. 707- 
714. By Albaladhuri (p. Ft), Ibn-Alathir, and others 
he is called Muh, Ibn Alkésim 7 61 Muhammad, not Ibn 
Almunabbih, as here and .م‎ 116. When Alberuni wrote, 
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Islam was known in Sindh already 350 years (since A.D. 
680), and was established there 320 years (since about 
A.D. 710). On the history of the conquest of Sindh, كك‎ 
Albaladhuri’s Kitdb-alfutth, p. 51, translated by Reinaud, 
“ Fragments,” p. 182; Elliot, History of India, i. 113. 
Instead of Bahmanva read Bamhanvé = Brahmanavéta. 


P. 23. The words of Varahamihira are found in his 
Lrihat-Samhitd, translated by Kern in the “ Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1870, p. 441 (ii. 15): “The 
Greeks, indeed, are foreigners, but with them this science 
is in a flourishing state. Hence they are honoured as 
though they were Rishis; how much more then a twice- 
born man, if he be versed in astrology.” 

P. 25. Think of Socrates, &c—The author speaks of a 
Socratic fate or calamity, meaning a fate like that which 
befell Socrates. I do not know from what particular 
source Alberuni and his contemporaries derived their in- 
formation about the history of Greek philosophy. There 
is a broad stream of literary tradition on this subject in 
Arabic literature, but it has not yet been investigated 
what was its origin, whether it proceeded from one source 
or from several. Those men, mostly Greek heathens from 
Harran or Syrian Christians, who had enjoyed the Greek 
education of the time, not only translated Greek literature 
into Syriac and Arabic for the benefit of their Arab mas- 
ters, but wrote also general works on the history of Greek 
learning and literature, probably translating and adopting 
for their purpose some one of the most current school- 
books on this subject, used in the schools of Alexandria, 
Athens, Antioch, &. Among authors who wrote such 
books, some being mere compilations of the famous sen- 
tences of Greek sages (doxographic), others having a more 
historic character, are Hunain Ibn ‘Ishak, his son "Ishak 
Ibn Hunain, and Kusta Ibn Lika (2c. Constans the son 
of Lucas). But what were the Greek works from which 
they took their information, and which they probably 
communicated to the Arabs exactly as they were? I am 
inclined to think that they used works of Porphyrius and 
Ammonius, the Greek originals of which are no longer 
extant, 
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P. 25. Jurare in verba, &c—The Hindus consider, e.g. 
the sciences of astronomy and astrology as founded upon 
tradition, and their authors produce in their books side 
by side their own perhaps more advanced ideas and some 
silly notions of any predecessors of theirs, although they 
are fully aware that both are totally irreconcilable with 
each other. Cf the words of Vardhamihira to this effect 
in Brihat Samhita, ix. 7,and the note of his commentator 
Utpala to v..32. Alberuni pronounces most energetically 
against this kind of scientific composition when speaking 
of Brahmagupta in chapter lix. on eclipses. 


P. 27. Beyond all likeness and unlikeness, an expression 
frequent in the description of the Deity. Literally trans- 
lated: things that are opposite to cach other and things that 
are like each other. Perhaps the rhyme didd and midd, 
‘adddd and ‘anddd, has contributed to the coining of this 
term. As for the idea, it may be compared with the term 
dvandvds in Hindu philosophy = pairs of opposites, as 
pleasure and pain, health and sickness. Bhagavad-Gité, 
11. 45, vil. 27; “ Yoga Aphorisms of Patafijali” (edited by 
Rajendralala Mitra), ii. 48, 2. 


P. 27. Who is the worshipped one? &ce.—The greater 
part of this extract from Patafijali has been translated into 
Persian by Abulma ali Muhammad Ibn ‘Ubaid-Allah in 
his Kitdb-baydn-al adydn ; v. C. Schefer, Chrestomathie Per- 
sane, 1, WAATA: dt) سوال كد أمسست أن سعبود كة همة كان بتوفيق أو‎ 


P. 27. Pataijali.—The book of this name used and trans- 
lated by the author had the form of a conversation between 
two persons, simply called “ the asking one,” and “ the an- 
swering one,” and its subject was the search for liberation 
and for the union of the soul with the object of its medita- 
tion (i. 132), the emancipation of the soul from the fetters 
of the body (i. 8). It was a popular book of theosophy, 
propounding in questions and answers the doctrine of the 
Yoga, a theistic philosophy developed by Pataiijali out of 
the atheistic Satnkhya philosophy of Kapila. Cf. J. Davies, 
“ Hindu Philosophy,” Sdirkhyd Karikd of Isvara Krishna, 
London, 1881, 2. 116. The latter is called nirisvara= 
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not having a lord, the former ses’vara=having a lord. It 
mostly treats of moksha (salvation) and metempsychosis. 
It contained not only theory, but also tales (i. 93), Hag- 
gadic elements by way of illustration. 

Alberuni’s Pataiijali is totally different from “ The Yoga 
Aphorisms of Patafijali” (with the commentary of Bhoja 
Raja, and an English translation by Rajendralalé Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1883), and, as far as I may judge, the philosophic 
system of the former differs in many points essentially 
from that of the Sutras. 

Moreover, the extracts given in the Jndica stand in no 
relation with the commentary of Bhoja Raja, although the 
commentator here and there mentions ideas which in a 
like or similar form occur in Alberuni’s work, both works 
being intended to explain the principles of the same school 
of philosophy. 

Besides the text of Patafijali, a commentary also is 
mentioned and quoted (1. 232, 234, 236, 238, 248), صفسر‎ 
Jesh CLS or Josh .سفسر‎ It is most remarkable that the 
extracts from this commentary are all of them not of a 
philosophic, but of a plainly Pauranic character, treating 
of cosmographic subjects, the 701205, Mount Meru, the 
different spheres, .ع‎ The name of the commentator is 
not mentioned. If the quotations on 1. 273 seg. may be 
considered as derived from this commentary, the author 
was Balabhadra. V. index i. sv. Patafijali. 


P. 29. Gitd.—The book Gitd is, according to Alberuni, 
a part of the book Bharata (i.e. Mahabharata, which term 
does not occur in the /ndica 1), and a conversation between 
Vasudeva and Arjuna (ysj3 باسديو‎ J). It is largely quoted 
in chapters relating to religion and philosophy. We have 
now to examine in what relation Alberuni’s Gétd stands to 
the well-known Bhagavad-Gitd as we have it in our time. 
Cf. “Hindu Philosophy,” “The Bhagavad-Gita, or the 
Sacred Lay,” translated by J. Davies, London, 1882. The 
latter is described as a skilful union of the systems of Kapila 
and Pataiyjali with a large admixture of the prevailing 
Brdhmanic doctrines. Although the opinions regarding its 
origin differ widely, it can scarcely be denied that it is not 
free from having been influenced to a certain degree by 

1 Of. Alberuni on the Mahdbhdrata, i. 132, 133. 
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Christianity, and that it could not have been composed 
before the third Christian century. Chapter xi. gives the 
impression of having been modelled after a Christian 
apocalypsis. 

The quotations from the Gitd (or Song) may be divided 
into three classes :— 

(1.) Such as exhibit a close relationship with certain 
passages in the Bhagavad-Gitd. Parts of sentences are 
here and there almost identical, but nowhere whole sen- 
tences ; V. 1. 40, 52, 73, 74, 86, 87, 103, 104, 218 (v. note), 
52 il.. YOO; 

(2.) Such as show a certain similarity, more in the ideas 
expressed than in the wording, with passages in the 
Bhagavad-Gitd; v. 1. 29, 70, 71, 78, 79, 103, 104, 122. 

(3.) Such as cannot be compared, either in idea or in 
wording, with any passage in the Bhagavad-Gitd ; v.1. 52, 


53,54 GGG 75s 145 Fs 79, 795-79, 803.92; 1225 is 137, 


The single texts will be discussed in the notes to the 
places in question. 

The quotations given by Alberuni cannot have been 
translated from the Bhagavad-Gité in its present form. 
Admitting even that the translator translated as little 
literally and accurately as possible (and the texts of Albe- 
runi do not give this impression), there remains a great 
number of passages which on no account could be derived 
from the present Sanskrit text, simply because they do not 
exist there, Or has Alberuni translated a commentary of 
the Bhagavad-Gitdé instead of the original? The text of 
the extracts, as given in the /ndica, is remarkably short 
and precise, extremely well worded, without any repeti- 
tion and verbosity, and these are qualities of style which: 
hardly point to a commentary. 

Alberuni seems to have used an edition of the Bhagavad- 
Gitd totally different from the one which we know, and 
which also in India seems to be the only one known. It 
must have been more ancient, because the notorious Yoga 
elements are not found in it, and these have been recog- 
nised by the modern interpreters as interpolations of a 
later time. Secondly, it must have been more complete, 
because it exhibits a number of sentences which are not 
found in the Bhagavad-Gitd. 
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Various generations of Hindu scholars have modelled 
and remodelled this book, one of the most precious gems 
of their literature, and it seems astonishing that an edition 
of it which existed as late as the time of Alberuni should 
not have reached the nineteenth century. 

As regards the quotation on this page (29), it exhibits 
only in the substance a distant relationship with Bhagavad- 
Gitd, x. 3: “He who knows Me as unborn and without 
beginning, the mighty Lord of the world, he of mortals is 
free from delusion, he is free from all sin.” 


P. 30. Sémkhya.—The book Sdmkhya, as used and 
translated by Alberuni, had the form of a conversation 
between an anchorite and a sage, and it contained a 
treatise on the origines and a description of all created 
beings (i. 8), a book on divine subjects (i. 132). It was 
composed by Kapila. The author quotes it largely on 
questions of religion and philosophy. The Samkhya 
philosophy of Kapila is the most ancient system of 
thought among the Hindus, the source of the Yoga doc- 
trine of Pataiijali. Cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 1. 239-279; 
J. Davies, “ Hindu Philosophy,” &c., p. 101 seq. 

The relation between Alberuni’s Sémkhya and the so- 
called Samkhyapravacanam (“The Sankhya Aphorisms of 
Kapila,” translated by Ballantyne, London, 1885) is a 
very distant one, and is limited to this, that there occurs 
a small number of passages which show a similarity of 
matter, not of form. The latter book (the S#tras) seems 
to be a late secondary production; v. A. Weber, Vorle- 
sungen tiber Indische Interaturgeschichte, p. 254, note 250. 
Besides, the philosophic system propounded by Alberuni 
under the name of Sdsikhya seems in various and essen- 
tial points to differ from that of the Sutras; it seems 
altogether to have had a totally different tendency. The 
8111705 treat of the complete cessation of pain; the first one 
runs thus: “ Well, the complete cessation of pain, (which 
is) of three kinds, is the complete end of man;” whilst the 
Sdinkhya of Alberuni teaches moksha by means of know- 
ledge. 

Next we have to compare Alberuni’s Sdmkhya with 
the Sdmkhya Kérikd of Igvara Krishna (vy. Colebrooke, 
»“ Essays,” i. 272; J. Davies, “ Hindu Philosophy,” London, 
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1881). Both works teach moksha by means of knowledge, 
and contain here and there the same subject-matter. It 
must be observed that of those illustrative tales which 
Alberuni’s Sdmikhya gives in full length, short indications 
are found in the Sdmkhya Kdrikd.. Its author, Igvara 
Krishna, says at the end of his book that he has written 
his seventy Sdtras, excluding ilustrative tales. This is not 
quite correct, as sometimes, though he has not told them, 
he has at all events indicated them. His words show 
that he has copied from a book like the Sémkhya of Albe- 
runi, in which the tales were not only indicated, but related 
at full length. Cf A. Weber, Vorlesungen iiber Indische 
Literaturgeschichte, Berlin, 1876, .م‎ 254, note 250. Hall 
considers the S. Pravacanam to be younger than the S. 
Kéartka. 

If, in the third place, we examine the Lhdshya of 
Gaudapada, we find that it is not identical with Alberuni’s 
Sdmkhya, but a near relative of it. Cf. the Sdmkhya 
Karikd, ,.ععة‎ translated by Colebrooke, also the Bhdshya 
of Gaudapada, translated by H. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1837; 
Colebrooke, “Essays,” i. 245. Most of the quotations 
given by Alberuni are found only slightly differing in 
Gaudapada, and some agree literally, as I shall point out 
in the notes to the single passages. Almost all the illus- 
trative tales mentioned by Alberuni are found in Gauda- 
pada, being, as a rule, more extensive in Alberuni than in 
Gaudapida. The latter seems to have taken his informa- 
tion from a work near akin to, or identical with, that 
Sdmkhya book which was used by Alberuni. 

According to Colebrooke (in the preface of the work 
just mentioned, on p. xiii.), Gaudapada was the teacher of 
Sathkara Acarya, who is said to have lived in the eighth 
Christian century. Cf. also A. Weber, Vorlesungen, pp. 
179, 254,and 260. Alberuni does not mention Gaudapada, 
as faras 1 can see. Or is he perhaps identical with Gauda 
the anchorite, whom Alberuni mentions even before Kapila ? 
Cf. the passage, 1. 131-132: “ Besides, the Hindus have 
books, &c., on the process of becoming God and seeking 
liberation from the world, as, eg. the book composed by 
Gauda the anchorite, which goes by his name.” 

Kapila, the father of the Satmkhya philosophy, is men- 
tioned by Alberuni also as the author of a book called 
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Nydyabhishd, “on the Veda and its interpretation, also 
showing that it has been created, and distinguishing 
within the Veda between such injunctions as are obliga- 
tory only in certain cases and those which are obligatory 
in general” (i. 132). The subject of this book is evidently 
not related to the Nydya philosophy, but to the tenets 
of the Mimarnsa philosophy, 4.4. the Ptrvamimarhsa, 
(Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. p. 319-349; J. Davies, “ Hindu 
Philosophy,” .م‎ 2; Thibaut, Arthasavigraha, Benares, 
1882), a system of rules which are applied to the text of 
the Veda and its sacrificial prescriptions. 


P. 31. The anthropomorphic doctrines, the teachings of the 
Jabriyya sect, &c.—The sect called Jabriyya, Jabariyya, 
and Mujbara teaches that the actions of man proceed 
from God. They are the followers of Al-najjar. Cf. Fihrist, 
p. 179 seq. 

The Ahl-altashbih, or anthropomorphists, teach that God 
is similar to His creatures. Cf. Statio Quinta et Sexta et 
appendia libri Mevakif, edit. Th. Scerensen, Leipzig, 1858, 
p. 362; Kitdb-i-Yamini of Al-Utbi, translated by J. Rey- 
nolds, London, 1858, preface, pp. xxv. xxix.; “Book of 
Religious and Philosophical Sects,” by Alshahrastani, edited 
by Cureton, pp. 59, 61, and 75 seq. 

I understand the passage وتحريم النظر فى شىء‎ (\°, 11, 12) as 
meaning the prohibition of the study (not discussion, as I 
have translated, which would be (المناطرة‎ of a subject, 2.6. a 
question of a religious bearing; but I am not aware what 
particular event the author hints at by these words. At 
the intolerant religious policy of the Khalif Alkadir ? 
King Mahmitd was a great Ketzerrichter. Probably a stout 
adherent of the theory of the harmony of throne and altar, 
which his contemporaries Al-Utbi (in his preface) and 
Alberuni (i. 99) call twins, he tried to cover the illegitimate, 
revolutionary origin of his dynasty, which was still fresh 
in the memory of the men of the time; he maintained the 
most loyal relations with the spiritual head of Islam, the 
Khalif of Bagdad, Alkadir (A.H. 381-422), who had clad 
the usurpation of his family with the mantle of legitimacy ; 
and in order to please him, he hunted down the heretics 
in his realm in Khurasan as in Multan (cf. Reynolds, 1. 1, 
.م‎ 438 seg.), impaling or stoning them. He tried to rid 
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the Khalif of the real or suspected votaries of his oppo- 
nent, the Anti-Khalif in Egypt, the famous Hakim, famous 
by his madness and by being considered by the Druzes as 
the originator of their creed. The religious policy of Mah- 
mid may be retraced to the following principles :— 

(1.) Perfect toleration for the Hindus at his court and in 
his army. 

(2.) Persecution of certain Muslim sectarians in the 
interest of the Khalif, of the Karmatians and other sects 
of Shiitic tendencies. (Cf. A. von Kremer, Geschichte der 
herschenden Ideen des Islam, Leipzig, 1868, p. 127.) 

(3.) Predilection for a Muslim sectarian from Sijistin 
by the name of Abt-Abdillah Ibn Alkiram, by whose 
influence both Sunnites and Shiites had to suffer (¢/. 
Alshahrastint, p.**). How long the influence of this man 
had lasted, and how far his doctrines had been carried into 
practice, does not appear from Alshahrastani’s account. 

That, notwithstanding all this, there was a large margin 
for liberty of religious thought under the rule of Mahmiid 
and his immediate successor, is sufficiently illustrated by 
the tenor of Alberuni’s work. Altogether, it must be 
kept in mind that before Alghazzali the Muslim Church 
was not that concentrated organisation nor that all-over- 
whelming force which it has been ever since and keeps up 
in our days. To those who only know the centuries of 
Muslim history after the establishment of the orthodox 
Church, it sounds next to incredible that the military chief 
of a Khalif should have been an infidel (a Zoroastrian ?) 
Cf. the story of Afshin, the general of the Khalif Almu‘- 
tasim, in Menoutchetri, 120016 Persan, par A. de Biberstein. 
Kazimirski, p. 149. 


P. 33. To AavGaveww.—The word kumdn, which I have 
thus rendered, means to be hidden. Not knowing to what 
school of Greek philosophers the author refers, I can only 
give the note of Reiske, “ الكمون‎ Jal, Philosophi qui omnes 
animas simul et semel creatas et reconditas in Adamo 
putant” (Freytag, Lexicon Arabicum, s.h.v.). 


P. 33. Paildsépd, &e—As Syrian scholars were the 
author’s teachers in Greek philosophy, he knows the Greek 
word gAdcodgos only in its Syrian garb : 
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The Ahl-assuffa were certain persons, poor refugees and 
houseless men, who during the first years of Muhammad’s 
stay in Medina passed the night in the suffa of the mosque 
of the Prophet in Medina, which was a covered place, an 
appurtenance of the mosque, roofed over with palm-sticks 
(Lane). 

Abulfath Albustt was a famous poet of the time. A 
native of Bust in Northern Afghanistan, he was in the 
service of the governor, who held the place under the 
Saémani dynasty, and after the conquest of Bust by Sabuk- 
tagin he entered the service of this prince and of his son 
Mahmtid. Under Mas‘fid he lived still in Ghazna, for 
Baihaki mentions that he had fallen into disgrace and 
had to carry water for the royal stables. By the inter- 
vention of Baihaki, he was restored into the good graces 
of the prime minister, Ahmad Ibn Hasan of Maimand. 
Cf. Elliot, “ History of India, ii. 82, 84, iv. 161; Ethé, 
121100715 Voridufer und Zeitgenossen, p. 55. According to 
Haji Khalifa (iii. 257, iv. 5 33(, he died A.H. 430 (A.D. 1039). 
For further information see Shahraztri, Vuzhat-alarwdh, 
fol. 182b (MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, MSS. Orient. 
octav. 217); Al-Baihaki, Tatimmat-suwdn-alhikma, fol. 
22b (MS. of the same library, Petermann, ii. 737); also 
Mirchondi Historia Gasnevidarum Persice, by F. Wilken, 
Berlin, 1832, p. 144. Towards the end of his life he is 
said to have travelled with an embassy of the Khakan of 
Transoxiana to that country, and to have died there. 


P. 34. Galenus.—The author quotes the following works 
of Galenus :— 

(1.) Aoyos wpoTpeTTiKds. 

(2.) A commentary to the aphorisms of Hippokrates, a 
book of which I do not know the Greek original )67 1. 35, 
ii, 168). 

(3.) pele كتاب‎ (from | the Syriac (مخا مخ[‎ = rep) cuvdé- 
cews hapudxov TOV KATA TOTOUS. 

4.) gs) كتاب‎ =the book of the proof, of which I do not 
2 the pie oneal of. 1. 97. 


)5.( ق النفس‎ = de indole anime (wept 7Oav 2), of which 
the Greek 2 likewise is not known to me; ¢f. 1. 
123, 124: 


(6.) PELE OLS = repli cuvPécews لاع سرهف‎ Kata yern. 
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Besides, the author gives some quotations from Galenus 
without mentioning from what particular book they were 
taken ; cf. 1. 222, 320. Cf on Galen’s works in Arabic 
Dr. Klamroth, “ Journal of the German Oriental Society,” 
vol. xl. 189 seq. 

The passage here given is found in I[Ipotpemtixos éri 
Tas Téxvas, ed. Abrah. Willet, Lugduni Bat., 1812, chap. ix. 
Pp. 29, 30:—@s Kal THv avOpwT@v 701+ apictous جماء0‎ 
نهنا( 8مصاعة‎ Tihs, oux 6Tt KaN@S edpapov 6 Tots ayaow 2 
diaKov eppuyay  OveTaddaicay* adda bua THY aro Ov 
TEXVOV evepyeriav. Acehymios yé Tor Kal Atovucos eit’ 
اك‎ 7 pOTEpov Horny el apxneer,. لك انس‎ 
لعل 0 ,6010 67 ) للم‎ Sia TH tatpixnv, o 6" Ste THY TEpl ونام+‎ 
ونم سرة‎ 1uas Téexvny edidakev. 

The two passages on p. 36 are probably taken from the 
Protrepticus too. With the former compare the words in 
chap. ix. (on .م‎ 22 editio Kiihn, vol. 1.( : Ei & ov« é0éXeus 
éuol reiGecOa, Tov ye Gedv aidécOnte Tov .م1100‎ 

Shortly afterwards follows the second quotation, verses 
quoted by Galen from Herodotus, i. 65: 


2 2 , % oN \ , , 
Hews, @ AvKoepye, €wov Trott Tova vyov. 
ماك‎ 7} ce بانع‎ pavtedcopmat ) avOpwror, 
0 04 \ 5 \ 032 + /, 
GXN Ett Kal wadXov Geov EXtromat, @ AvxKoepye. 


P. 35. Plato.—The author quotes the following works 
of Plato :— 

(1.) Phedo. 

(2.) Timeus (cf. also Proclus). 

(3.) Leges. 

Of the three quotations on this passage, the middle one 
is found in Timeeus, 4IA :— Enel & ره‎ wavtes Kk. T. X., 
Reyer Tpos avTovs 6 68¢ TO map yevuncas rdSe* Oeol-Bedv 
K. 7. ,ع(‎ GSdvator wev ناه‎ éoté ovd GAUTOL TO نه سرت‎ © 
ovTt ev 67 AVOncEDHE ye ovdSE 7+ ع0موع2‎ PavaTov polpas, 
THS é€uhs Bovrrncews peifovos ets Secpov Kal Kupiwtépov 
Rayovtes exer ois OT eylyverOe EvvedcicGe. 

the first and third quotations are not found in the Greek 
text, and Ed. Zeller, to whom I applied for help, thinks 
that both are taken from a commentary on Timeus by 
some Christian author, as e.g. Johannes Philoponus, the 
former having been derived from 40D (zrepi 86 Tay لاهج‎ 
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Satpovev eitrely Kal yvavar Ti yéverw K.T.d.), the latter 
from passages like 32B and g2B. 

The index of the works of Johannes Philoponus or Scho- 
lasticus (Steinschneider, Al-Fardbi, p. 152 seg.) does not 
mention a commentary on 7imeus, if it is not concealed 
under the title of one of his books, sail, ,فى الكون‎ 24.6. on 
existing and perishing. As he was a literary opponent of 
Nestorius, he seems to have been a strict Monophysite, 
which would be in keeping with the third quotation, “ God 
is in the single number,” &c. C7 the note to pp. 56, 57. 


P. 36. Johannes Grammaticus (identical with J. Philo- 
ponus and Scholasticus) is five times quoted. There are 
three extracts from his Kefutatio Procli, and two more, the 
origin of which is not mentioned, but probably taken from 
the same book. The passage here mentioned is found in 
Joannis Grammatict Philoponi Alexandrini contra Proclum 
de Mundi ceternitate, libri xviii, Venetiis, 1551, Greek and 
Latin, in the 18th Aoyos, chap. ix. (there is no pagination ; 
cf. the Latin translation, p. OS ice 

yap 60 TO éxelvous GANG TL Geov TINY TOV‏ 86 شر 
Kal ceAnVNS Kal TOV 201701‏ م11 ov‏ آنل 600 pawonevev‏ 
Oomep Kal HEXpL voy TOV BapBapeov bTohapBavew TOUS‏ 
هه( ThelaTous. dorepov 86 dyow eis evvorav Kal TOV.‏ 
EdAnvas EAOOvTas, TA ALTO KaKelvous‏ لاه سرهم Ocav Trav‏ 
0111100 01 0600 0/0 77000 

I have not succeeded in identifying the other four 
quotations, 1. 65, 226, 231, 284. Cf on this author, Fihrist, 
p- 254, and Dr. Steinschneider, Alfarabi, pp. 152, 162. 


P. 37. Baal.—The form of the word علا‎ (Syriac (ss) 
shows that the Arabic Bible-text which Alberuni used had 
been translated from Syriac. 


P. 39. Mént.— Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 

P. 40. Gité.—Cf. with these words the Lhagavad-Gita 
(of J. Davies), xv. 14, 15 :— 

“Entering into the earth, I sustain all things by my 
vital force, “and becoming 4: savoury juice, 1 nourish ail 
herbs (v. 14). 

<i isco fire, and enter into the bodies of all that 
breathe, &c. And I am seated in the hearts of all: from 
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Me come memory, knowledge, and the power of reason,” 
&e. (v. 15). 

Davies supposes the whole of verse 15 to be an interpo- 
lation, but this remark must, as it seems, be limited to the 
final sentence of verse 15 only, 2.6. to the words: “I form 
the Vedanta, and I am one who knows the Vedas.” 


P. 40. Apollonius.—A Greek book of Apollonius of 
Tyana of this title is not known to me, but it exists in 
Arabic, كتاب فى العلل‎ (Liber de Causis), in the library of 
Leyden, ¢f. Wenrich, De Auctorum Grecorum Versionibus 
et Commentarus Syriacis, Arabicis, &c., p. 239. 


Pp. 40-44.—The Samkhya doctrine of the twenty-five 
tattvas is found in the commentary of Gaudapada to the 
Sdmkhya Kériké of Iévara Krishna, where also the saying 
of Vyasa (here i. 44 and 104) is found. Cf. the translation 
of H. H. Wilson, p. 79, i. 14. 


P. 40. Buddha, dharma, saigha.—This note on the 
Buddhistie trinity probably rests on the authority of 
Zurkan, as he was quoted in the book of EHrdnshahri ٠ ef. 
note to pp. 6, 7. It shows that Alberuni had no original 
information regarding Buddhism, and it justifies his harsh 
judgment on the worth of the tradition of Zurkan, v. 1. 7. 

The name buddhodana is nothing, and by mistake 
derived from Suddhodana, the name of Buddha’s father. 
Perhaps Zurkan had read not بدهودن‎ but ,سودهودن‎ which 
would be Sauddhodani, i.e. the son of Suddhodana or 
Buddha. 


P. 41. Vayu Puréna.—oOf the Puranas the author had 
the Aditya, Matsya, and Vayu Purdnas, i.e. only portions 
of them (i. 130), and probably the whole of Vishnu- 
Purdna. Most of his Pauranic quotations are taken from 
Vayu, Vishnu, and Matsya Purdnas. Cf. on the Puranas, 
A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 206, and note 206 on p. 208. 


P. 42.—The five mothers are a blunder of the author’s 
instead of the five measures, i.e. paicamdtrdnt (paicatan- 
matrant). 

The combination between the senses and the elements, 
as it is given here and on p. 43, also occurs in the Vaise- 
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shika—philosophy of Kanada: ef. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 
293 seg. Compare also Vishnu-Purdna, i. 2, p. 35, and Hall’s 
note 1. There are similar elements in the philosophy of 
the Bauddhas or Saugatas: v. Colebrooke, /.c. i. 416, 417. 


P. 42.—The quotation from Homer is not found in the 
Greek text, nor do I know the Greek original of the second 
verse. Were they taken from some Neo-Pythagorean 
book ? 


P. 43. Porphyry.—This is the only quotation from Por- 
phyry, from a book of his which is not extant in the Greek 
original. According to Wenrich, 71.6. .م‎ 287, there has 
once been in Syriac a translation of the fourth book of a 
11067“ Historiarum Philosophorum, probably identical with 
the work here mentioned. The note on the Milky Way 
(i. 281) is perhaps taken from this same source. 


P. 43. Lacuna—In the Arabic text (\\, 15) is missing 
the relation between the hearing and the air, the comple- 
ment to the words hearing airy in 1. 14. 


P. 43. Plato—As the author does not mention the 
source whence he took these words, I conjecture that they 
were derived from T7imeus, 77, A, B, or from some commen- 
tary on this passage: ef. note to p. 35. 


P. 45. Matres simplices—Cf. note to p. 42. On the 
Sathkhya theory regarding the union of soul and matter, 
cf. Sdmrkhya Kariké, vv. 20, 21, 42, and Gaudapada’s 
Bhashya. 


P. 47. Dancing-girl.—This example is likewise found in 
Gaudapada, p. 170 (Bhdshya to v. 59 of the Samkhya 
Kérikd); that of the blind and the lame on p. 76 (to 
0. 20): 


P. 48. Mani.—Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 
P. 48. The book of Sdmkhya, &e.—The theory of pre- 


dominance among the three primary forces (guna), v. in 
Gaudapada, pp. 92, 93, to v. 25, p. 49 tov. 12; the com- 
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parison of the soul with a spectator on p. 72 to v. I9 (also 
Bhagavad-Gitd, xiv. 23); the story of the innocent among 
the robbers on p. 74 to v. 20. 


P. 49. The soul is in matter, &c.—The soul compared to 
a charioteer, 7. in Gaudapada, p. 66 to v. 17. 


Pp. 52-54. Vdsudeva speaks to Arjuna, &c.—Of these 
quotations from © 104, compare the passage, “ Eternity is 
common to both of us, &c., whilst they were concealed 
from you,” with Bhagavad-Gitd, iv. 5 : “ Many have been in 
past time the births of me, and of thee also, Arjuna, All 
these I know, but thou knowest them not, O slayer of foes!” 

Of the other quotations on these two pages, I do not 
see how they could be compared with any passage in 
Lhagavad-Gitd, except for the general tenor of the ideas. 
With the phrase, “ For he loves God and God loves him,” 
cf. Bhagavad-Gitd, xii. 14-20, “ Who worships me is dear 
to me.” 


P. 54. Vishnu-Dharma.—Alberuni gives large quota- 
tions from this book. He speaks of it 1. 132, and trans- 
lates the title as the religion of God. 

I do not know the Sanskrit original of the book, for it 
is totally different from the Vishnu-Smriti, or Vishnu- 
Sitra, or Vaishnava Dharmasastra, translated by J. Jolly 
(“« The Institutes of Vishnu,” Oxford, 1880), a law-book in 
a hundred chapters, similar to those of Apastamba, Yajna- 
valkya, Vasishtha, the Grihyastitras, &. Our Vishnu- 
Dharma is a sort of Purana, full of those legends and 
notions characteristic of the literature of Puranas; but 
the author does not assign it to them. Most of the ex- 
tracts here given are conversations between the sage 
Markandeya and Vajra, others a conversation between the 
king Pariksha and the sage Saténika, The extracts treat 
of mythological subjects (i. 54); the twelve suns (i. 216, 
217); the pole (i. 241); the planets and fixed stars (i. 287, 
288) ; star-legends (i. 291); the story of Hiranyaksha (ii. 
140); the names of the Manvantaras (i. 387); the domi- 
nants of the planets (ii. 121); in particular, of chrono- 
logical and astronomical subjects. The author has taken 
several series of names from the Vishnu-Dharma. He 
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seems to quote it sometimes without mentioning its title. 
So, e.g. lam inclined to attribute the traditions of Saunaka 
(i. 113, 126) to this book. The quotation (ii. 398) on 
Vasudeva, Satnkarshana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, as 
the names of Hari in the four Yugas, is found likewise 
among the doctrines of the Vaishnava sect, the Paficara- 
tras, or Bhagavatas : ef. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 439, 440. 
Vishnu is the chief god of those Hindus with whom 
Alberuni held relation. Were they Vaishnava sects, and 
was the Vishnu-Dharma a special code of theirs? On 
the heterodox sect of Vishnu or Vasudeva worshippers 
just mentioned, © Colebrooke, 1.6. pp. 437-443. 

Colebrooke mentions a book, Vishnu-Dharmottara- 
Purdna, which is said to have comprehended the Brahma- 
siddhanta of Brahmagupta: ¢f. “ Essays,” 11. 348. This 
work is perhaps identical with the Vishnu-Dharma used 
by Alberuni. As he had a copy of the Brahmasiddhdnta, 
he had it perhaps as a portion of this larger work. 


P. 54. Lakshmt, who produced the Amrita.—For the 
legend of Lakshmi v. Vishnu-Purdna, i. 9, where it is 
Dhanvantari who brings the Amrita-cup, not Lakshmi. 
Apparently this goddess is meant here, and not Lakshmana, 
as the manuscript has it, the brother of Rama. When 
Alberuni wrote this, he seems to have mistaken Lakshmi 
for a masculine being, or else we must write مخعرجة‎ in the 
text Yv, 3, instead of gs. 

The Arabic hand@’a (=aisance, félicité) is an attempt of 
Alberuni’s to translate the Sanskrit amrita=ambrosia, 
which scarcely any one of his readers will have understood. 
Cf. the Arabic text, ‘4, 6 (here i. 253). 


P. 54. Daksha, who was beaten by Mahddeva.—Cf. the 
story of the destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice by order of 
Siva, as communicated by Hall in his edition of Wilson’s 
Vishnu-Purdna as appendix to 1. vill. p. 120 seg. (Sacrifice 
of Daksha, from the Vdyu-Purdna). 


P. 54. Vardhamihira.—Of this author Alberuni quotes 
the following works :— 

(1.) Brihatsamhitd. 

(2.) Brihajjdtakam, i. 158, 219, 220, 11. 
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(3.) Laghwdtakam, i. 158. 

(4.) Paticasiddhdntikd, i. 153, i. 7, 190. 

Books of the same author, which Alberuni mentions 
without giving extracts from them, are Shatpaficdsiké and 
هور بنج هترى‎ )7(, both with astrological contents (i. 158). 
Perhaps the two books called Yogaydtrd and Tikani (?)- 
ydtra (i. 158) are also to be attributed to Varahamihira. 
Besides there are mentioned several commentaries, one of 
the Brihat-Samhitéd by Utpala, from Kashmir (i. 298), 
and one of the Brihajjdétakam by Balabhadra, 

One of the sources whence Alberuni has drawn most 
copiously is the Brihat-Samhitd, or, as he calls it, the 
Samhitd: v. the edition of the Sanskrit original by Dr. 
Kern, Calcutta, 1865, and his translation in the “ Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society” for the years 1870, 1871, 
1873, 1875. Alberuni praises Varahamihira as an honest 
man of science (i. 366), and maintains that he lived 526 
years before his own time, which is A.D. 1030. Accord- 
ingly, the date of Varahamihira would be a.D. 504. Cf 
1. 86. 

In the preface to the edition, p. 61, Kern mentions the 
Shatpanedsikd and the Yogaydtrd. Both the Brihat-Sam- 
hitd and Laghujdtakam had been translated into Arabic 
by Alberuni. 

The passage here (p. 54) quoted is found in chap. iii. 
v. 13-15 (“Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1870, 


p- 446). 
P. 54. Mani.—Vide note to pp. 7, 8. 
P. 55. Pataiijali.— Vide note to p. 27. 


Pp. 56, 57. Phaedo.—The two quotations from Phedo are 
the following :— 

700. TaXavos ev ده‎ ott AOYOS, OV peurvyjpucOa, ws eicly 
evOevde adixopevar Exel, Kal Tadw ye Sedpo adixvovvTat Kab 
yiyvovtat ع‎ Tav TeOvewtwrv, Kai et 7006" جه جه‎ EXEL, TAL 
ytyvecbat éx Tov atrofavovtwy Tovs CavTas, مجح(‎ TL 7) Elev av 
ai Wuyat Hwav éxel, K.7.r. 

ap ovT@ct ylyvetar TavTa, oOvK adoOEV 7) Ex TOY évay- 
Ti@V Ta évavTia, K.T.r. 

The sentences which in the Arabic follow after these 
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words (“ Our souls lead an existence of their own,” &c.) 
cannot be combined with the Greek text, and I suppose 
they were taken from some commentary. 

The second quotation is found 

7 2k. ore muy 7 00 عاناه‎ 0730 TL 7 avapnors THyyavet 
ova, Kal KATO TOUTOEe avayKn TOU Las év TpoTépw TWh 
xpove pepabnxévar a a vov avapipyno Kouba. TOUTO غ8‎ aovUVa- 
ToD, el £7) 14 Tov nuav 7 ux), نطام7‎ ev TE TO avOpw- 
Tiv@ Eloel راتهلا‎ 16.7.0 

73D. ovkoby otc Ba Ott of épacral, dtav idwor AVpav 7 
(mattov م«‎ Tl, ols Ta TaLouKa auT@v clade xpnobar, 
TdoXOvoL TOUTO. eyvocay TE THY Avpav Kal مغ‎ TH Siavola 
éXaBov TO €l00$ TOU TraLd0s, Ov Iv 7 AVpa; ToDTO 84 éoTW 
avapvycts. 

In some sentences the Arabic and Greek texts agree 
literally; in others they differ to such an extent that this 
extract, too, does not seem to be taken from a simple trans- 
lation of the text of Phedo, but rather from a work in 
which text and commentary were mixed together, and the 
original form of a dialogue was changed into that of a 
simple relation. Alberuni erroneously held this to be the 
original form of the book. We have arrived at a similar 
result in the case of 213105 5. 

Proclus has composed a commentary on the saying of 
Plato that the soul is immortal, in three sections : 2. Wen- 
rich, De Auctorum Grecorum Versionibus, &c., p. 288; and 
Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 6,780, 1. This was 
probably an Arabic edition of Phado, and possibly that 
one which Alberuni used. Cf. note to p. 35. 

The quotations from Phedo given farther on (pp. 65-67) 
agree more accurately with the Greek original, but in 
them, too, the dialogistic form has disappeared. 


P. 57. Proclus is twice quoted, here and i. 86. Both 
extracts seem to be derived from some commentary on 
Timeeus, which was different from that commentary known 
in our time and edited by Schneider, Breslau, 1887. The 
words here mentioned probably refer to Timeus, 44 ABC :— 
Kat dua 6) TavTa mayTa Ta mabijpara vov KaT apyas TE 
avous aux yeyverau TO Tpa@Tov, Stay cis cHua 37 Ovn- 
Tov 7.2. KOARY TOD Biov SvatropevOels Swnv, atedns Kat 
avontos ets “Avdov mdadw Epyerat. 
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The commentary of Proclus referring to these words 
(pp. 842, 843, ed. Schneider) is entirely different from the 
Arabic words. 

The other quotation (i. 86) is derived from the same 
book, and refers to Timeus, 44D :—eis odatpoedés copa 
evédnaav, TovTO 5 viv Kehadyy eTrovopaloper, 0 0 رزوجيه جلاع‎ T 
€oTl Kal TOV ev ساس رد‎ TavT@Y SeaTOTODY, K.T.D. 

The commentary of Proclus (ed. Schneider) breaks off a 
little before this passage, at the beginning of 44D. 

I am inclined to believe that the work, simply intro- 
duced by “ Proclus says,” is identical with that one which 
he calls Timeus (cf. note to page 35), a work which was— 

(1.) Not a simple translation of the book, but a transla- 
tion and a commentary together, the one running into the 
other; and which 

(2.) Was different from the now extant commentary of 
Timeus by Proclus. Therefore Proclus must either have 
made two editions of Timeus, or he is not really the author 
of the book used by Alberuni. In the one place the name 
is written ,بروقلس‎ in the other .بروقلس‎ 


P. 57.—The seat (العرش)‎ and the throne (الكرسى)‎ of God. 
By these two words Muhammad calls the throne of God 
in the Koran, Allah’s sitting on his throne, as mentioned 
in the Koran, has been a subject of deep speculation among 
Muslim theologians. Cf. Zur Geschichte Abulhasan Al- 
Asari’s, von W. Spitta, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 106, 107, and 
the note on p. 144. 


P. 60. Vishnu-Purdna.—The passage is found in Book 
II. chap. vi. (Wilson-Hall, ii. p. 216). The order in 
which the hells are enumerated and their names differ to 
some extent :— 


Alberuni. Sanskrit original. 
Raurava. Raurava. 
Rodha. Rodha. 
Taptakumbha. Sakara. 
Mahajvala, Tala, 

5. Savala. . Taptakumbha. 
Krimisa. Taptaloha. 
Lalabhaksha. Mahajvala. 
Visasana. Lavana. 
Adhomukha. Vimoha. 


10. Krimibhaksha, 


ro. Rudhirdndha. 
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Alberuni. Sanskrit original. 
Rudhira. Krimiga. 
Vaitarani. Lalabhaksha. 
Krishna, Vedhaka, 
Asipatravana., Visasana, 
15. Vahnijvala. 15. Adhomukha. 
Sandamégaka, Pfyavaha. 
Rudhirandha, 
٠ 37 
Krishna. 
20. Asipatravana. 
Vahnijvala. 
SandamhSa. 
Svabhojana, 


P. 62. Sdrikhya.—I do not find anything corresponding 
in the Sdémkhya Kdrikdé nor Gaudapada’s commentary. 
As for the idea, cf. “ Satnkhya Aphorisms,” iv. 32. 


P. 63. Ativdhika—On the dtivdhika=that which is 
swifter than the wind in passing from body to body, ef. 
Simkhya Karikd, ed. Colebrooke-Wilson, p. 133. 

The Barzakh is mentioned in the Koran, 23, 102; 25, 


5535 55, 20. 


P. 63. Vishnu-Purdna.—This quotation is related in 
substance to Book 11. chap. vi. pp. 221-224: ef. the unin- 
terrupted thinking (sazismarana) with the remembrance 
of Hari, the meditation on Vasudeva, Are the words of 
Alberuni an extract from this passage ? 


P. 64. Sdmkhya.—The S. Kdrikd and Gaudapada do 
not seem to offer anything analogous to this passage. 


P. 64.—A theosoph, &c.—The passage relating to the 
four degrees of metempsychosis has been translated into 
Persian by Abulma‘éli Muhammad Ibn ‘Ubaid-Alléh in 
his Bayan aladydn: v. C. Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, 
1. \Pa, 1. 3-8. 

Mit-Va' bel and his work are not known to me from 
other sources. 


P. 65. Johannes Grammaticus— Vide note to p. 36. 
Phedo.—The quotations on pp. 65-67 agree pretty 
accurately with the Greek text. 
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The body is earthy, &e., 81 C, D:— 

"EuBpiWes 06 ye, © pire, 0 otec Oat xen eival Kat 
Bapv cat yeades Kal Oparov ٠ & 0 Kal €xovca 4 ToLadTy 
wx Bapiverat Te Kat €Axerat Tadw els TOV جدومن‎ 
ToTov PoBw Tov aedovs Te kai “Aiou, نجعنو( معجوة‎ 
epi Ta جمد ضر‎ TE Kal TOUS Tacous KuAWwooupern, Tept a 
on Kat SpOn arra xe CKLOELOH partacpara, oia 
mapéxovTat ai Towra rwxai عامقا‎ af py kabapas 
arodvGeica, 0200 Kat Tod dpaTod معنا جعي‎ 06 Kat 
Ses 
0 م‎ 001/0 

It appears that these are not the souls, &c., 81D-82A :— 

Eikos pévrot, © KeBne- لمم‎ ov ti ye tas Tav ayabav 
TavTas ,نملك‎ GAAa Tas Tov Pavirwy, at rept Ta ToLavTa 
avayKaCovrat TravacOa diKyvy tivovoa Tis TpoTépas 
Tpopas Kaxhs ovens * Kat امعد‎ ye TOVTOV TAGVYTAL, Ews 
dv 7) Evvetaxod ovPobvros TOU TwuaToELWous eTtOuLia Tad 
evoeOaow els coma. 

"Evdotvra de, dorep eikds, ets Tovatta 40n ool arr’ 
dy Kat الم رسع الع سرعم‎ 0 ev TO Biw. Ta rota 87 TavTa 
Ayers, © Lokpares و‎ Oiov Tovs بعس‎ yarrpluapyias Te kal 
UB peas Kat proroscias pemeNeTNKOT AS Kal pn OlevAASnEVOUS 
els TA TOV COVEY yen Kat TOV ToLOVTWY Oxpiwv elKOs evdver- 
Oat 7 ovK ole; Taw لله غم‎ eixdos eyes. Tors 06 ye 
doulas Te Kal Tupavvidas Kat apmayas 7 POTETYUNKOTAS els 
Ta Tav AUKwWY TE Kal iepaxwy KQl (KTIVOV yen. 

If I did not think that Iam going, &c., 63B :— 

el mey py Ounv ijEew 70007601 لعل‎ Tapa Beovs &dXovs 
copous Te kat ayabous, érerra Kat rap’ avOpewrovs TeTE- 
AevTyKOT AS auelvous THY évOade, HOLKoUY Gv انه‎ aryavaxT ov 
TS OavaTo. 


P. 66. When a man dies, a daimon, &., 107D, 1080 :— 
Néyerat 0 oUTWS, ws apa TeAeuTHTaYTAa ExaTTOV O 
éxaoTou daipwv, معجوة‎ Cavra رترت(‎ odTOS ayew ماعجاجة‎ 
ets 0 TWA TOTOY, 02 062 TOS TUAAEYEeVTAs dtadiKacapéevous 
eis “Aidou ropeverOat pera wyeuovos éxeivou, © On -00676م7‎ 
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Taxrat Tous evOévde exeice TopEevuc at. ع 0 د‎ 
Gy det PEK, Kae وه سباع ير‎ ov 7 Xpevor, Gos devpo 
aA YEW KomiCer ev wolNais Xpevou Kat Mak pais 
Teplodows. ,جوج‎ 6 apa 7 Topeia ovx ws 6 Aicxvdov 
TijAeos Neyer’ exeivos peey yap amy ot mov Gises els 
” Aidov | pépen, 9 OOUTE aTAH ouTe pla opatverat Lol مالآ‎ 
0006 yap dy TY EMO VOY €0€l, OV 4p Tov Tig dy Stapaprot 
ovdauoce flag 6007 ovons. vov 06 eolkE oxices 06 Kal 
TepLodous ToAAas éxew* a0 TeV Oclwy Te Kal VOULMoOV 
Tov evOade + عر 7 ١و لعن م امسر‎ KOTMIa Te Kal 
ppoupos Wuxy ereral Te Kal ovK ayvoei Ta mapovra" 0 
0ْ em Ouparixds TOU THLATOS éxoura, Smrep €y TO eur poobev 
ei Tov, [التكلر زه 677 ١ر2 ان (0ح7 مبتاععة م6‎ Kal 761 TOV 
6paroyv TOToY TOAAG avTiTelvaca Kat TOAAG TaBoIca Bia 
Kal moyls UTO TOU TPOTTET ay ناولا ل‎ Oaiwovos هجياه‎ ayo- 
wevn, acicopevny oe dOurep ai GAXat, THY jeV axabaprov 
Kal Tl TeToKUiay TOLOUTOY, 77 pover GAOlkwv numevny و3‎ 
avn arra To.avTa eipryacmerny, & رو جوج‎ 000 Te Kal 
adeAPav Wuxey epya rhyxaver OvTa, TaUTHY عير‎ aras 
pedyet Te KGL UTEKTPETETAL Kal OUTE Evvéurropos oure 
“IY EMIOV ع6‎ yiyver Bau, aiTy 06 mAavaTa ev racy 
eXouen aTropia, ews dy on TwWes Xpovor yévwvTat, av 
eOovtwy vm avaryKns péperat eis THY 0077 77067 هل01‎ av 
oiKnow 70 Kalapos TE Kal meT وام‎ TOV Biov dueEeh Botioa 
Kat Evveuropov Kal *nYeHoveny Peay TuXovTA @Kycev TOV 
auTn exaoTy TOTOY 7 POonKOVTG. 

Those of the dead who led a middle sort of life, &c., and 
Those who gene of their sins, &e., 1 1 3-1 140 :-— 

Kal ot بغر‎ av ddEwot METwS PeBuoxevar, mropevbevres emt 
TOV رلوم فر‎ avaBayres a on avTois OxiMaTG eCTLY, 
emt TOUTwY adiKvoUYTaL Ets Thy Niwvnv, Kal eke OlKOUGL 
Te Kal Kafaipouevot Tov TE GOLKnMaTwY dLWOoVTES diKas 
amoNvovTat, أ‎ vis TL mOIKIKEY, TOV TE EVEpYyETLOV + 
00 27 THY agiay ExagTOs. ot 0 ay ddEwow 
aviaras سر‎ ou Ta ney TOV dmaprnparon, ‘epoouNas 
ج7010‎ Kat peyadas 3 povous GoiKkous Kat Tapave Lous 
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1 5 7, كد إه‎ oe ~~ , »” 
aroAXous eFeipyacpevor 7 adda Oca ToLAvTA TVyYXave OVTA, 
2 3 7 
TovTous 06 7 TposnKkovea oipa pimre els TOV Taprapoyr, 
oe »” > , 5 و‎ oN 7 , , \ 
d0ev عجمجلآه‎ éxBaivovow. ot 0 dy iacya ربنم‎ weyada de 
a 1 7 \ 
dofwow HMAPTHKEVAL GAMANTIMATA, Lov TpOS TaTEpa 7 
Mnrépa ur opyis Biawy Te 7700 رو لاوخ‎ Kat pmeTaueov 
9 - ١ ” , A a 9 , 1 ١ 
avtois Tov 0206: Biov Biocw, 7 avd poovot TOLOUTH لا‎ 
- 1 
AAW TpdTH yévwvTa, ToLoUTOUS باعوع جين ع0‎ MEV Eis TOY 
Taptapov avaryKy, euTrerovTas 06 avTous Kat éviavTOY ع‎ 
1 و‎ 1 1 fal A ‘ 59 7 دا‎ 
ryevomevous 307066 TO KUMA, TOUS MEY avd poovous KATA 
~ حر‎ A 
Tov Kaxuror, Tots 0€ TaTparolas Kat pytpadotas Kata TOV 
7 0 00 1 7 , 00 ‘ 
Ilupipreye0ovra . €TELOMY O€ Pepomevor yevwvTat KaTa THY 
Niwmny Thy Axepovotada, evravOa Bowsi Te Kat Kadovcw, 
3 A 4 9 7 a A 4 ov , ? 
0] ev ovs améxTeway, OL O€ وله‎ UBpicav, Kaderavtes 0 
e 7 1 7 حم و‎ r 53 ~ a 1 7, 
ikeTevovot Kal d€ovTat eacat 60006 exBavae ets THY تررك‎ 
٠ , er 1 1 0 , /, ٠ 
Kal déEac Oat, kal ay pev reicwow, éxBaivovct Te Kal 
A A 5 0 
0 Tay Kak@v, é€ 0 1, pépovrat ai Bes els TOV 
Taprapov Kat aoe 7Tadw eis Tous Torapous, Kal TavTa 
TarXovres ou Tporepov TavovTat, ™ py av reicwow ois 
noliKknoav? airy yap 7 نجنا رأ‎ TeV OiKaTTaY avTOIS 
al A 1 27 عدا‎ 7 , 1 Seek 
érax On ot de On ay ddEwor OvaepovTws ؟0م7‎ TO وهاوة‎ 
Brava, أوجله‎ eiow of عير ولبروم+‎ TOY TOTWY TOY ان‎ TH YN 
€evOepovpmevot Te kal aTaAAaTTOMeEVoL مع جو‎ decnwrnpior, 
7د‎ s ~ 
جاع 06 مسن‎ THY caBapay oikysw adicvovmevot Kal ert Tis 
vis otk Comevot. 


P. 68. Ignorance, knowledge.—Cf. Samkhya Kéarikd, v. 
44, “ By knowledge is deliverance; by the reverse, bond- 
age.” 


P. 69. These eight things, &c.—Cf. the Commentary of 
Bhojaraja to “The Yoga Aphorisms of Pataiijali,” &c., v. 
xlv., also Gaudapida’s Bhdshya to the Sdmkhyd Karika, 
v. xxiii, (pp. 83, 84), where he quotes the work of Patati- 
jali (Pataijala). 


P. 69. Passing through several stages.—Cf. with these 
four stages of knowledge the “seven kinds of enlightenment” 
in “The Yoga Aphorisms,” ii. v. xxvii., and Commentary. 
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The fourth stage of Alberuni’s Patafijali corresponds to the 
seventh kind of Bhojadeva. 


P. 70. In the book Gité—There is no passage like this 
in the Bhagavad-Gité. The words, “pleasures which in 
reality are pains” (p. 71, 6), may be compared with 
Bhagavad-Gité, v. 22: “For the pleasures that are born 
of (these) contacts are the wombs of pain.” 

A similar sentence recurs in another quotation from 
Gttd here on p. 78, 1. pen: “ ' Pleasures of a kind which, in 
reality, are disguised pains.” 


-P. 71. Socrates—The following quotation is composed 
of the two passages, 220600, 65 B—D and 67A:— 

Oray jLev yap META TOU THMaATOS ETLXELPY TL TKOTELY, 
:و0726‎ OTL TOTE _ekarararat Ur avtTov. “Arby Névets. 
“Ap ovv OUK ev TO AoyiCer bat, سمج م‎ aAXobk, karddyXov 
ary ylyverat tt باج‎ ovrwv; Nal. RovyiCerau 06 yé mov 
TOTE KaANICTA, OTaY wndEev TOUTwY adTHY TapaduTy, MATE 
aKOn LTE وملا‎ pare adyndwy Marre TIS n0ovi, 22 6 يج‎ 
الله م‎ Kal’ avr ny 70 مهما‎ Xaipew TO 08080 
kat 'قهم‎ Ocov OvvaTat wy KOWWwWYOUTAa AUTO ردلاع ل مججية “لتر‎ 
opéeynta Tov ovTos. “Eat يجروج‎ Sie kat evrav0a 7 
Tov piroc0pou Woy wadicra اي سجن‎ TO coua Kat 
pevye an’ avroi, Cyrei de avtyn Ka برتجثيه‎ yiryver Oa. 

67A.—xkal به‎ © dy Caper, oUTWS, WS EbIKEY, EyyUTATM 
écoucOa Tov eidévat, cay 6 TL padioTa دع لسر‎ OMiAGHEV TO 
THpaTt Unde KOLVwVapmEV, O TL MN TATAa avaryKn, pnde Gva- 
هعرف سب‎ THY TOUTOU picews, aAXa caapevwev an 
avTou, Ewe dv 6 060+ avrTos aToNvan eas. Kal OUTW [MEV 
xabapot drahharTopevor Tie Tov وجرن‎ appoovons, 
meTa TOLOUTWY TE erouea Kat yrordueba 00 دام‎ ray 
TO eidikpweés* TOUTO 6 éorly isws TO adnbes. 

The words سند‎ 2x2 خدعت‎ (f*, 8) are barbaric Arabic= 
Tore eCavatatat UT avTov. Probably the Syriac transla- 
tion had a passive word with ح مكقاه‎ v7’ avrod, and this 
was literally rendered in Arabic by .سنة‎ The reading of 
the MS, 4 cannot be accounted for in any way. 
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P. 71. From the book Gitd.—The text is not found in the 
Bhagavad-Gita. 


P.72. Kapila, for he was born knowing.—Cf. Colebrooke, 
“Essays,” 1. 242. 


P. 72. Cupidity, wrath, and ignorance-—“ The Yoga 
Aphorisms,” 11. 3 seg., mention jive afflictions: ignorance. 
egoism, desire, aversion, and ardent attachment to life. 
Perhaps we may also compare Sdmkhya Karikd, v. \xiii., 
where seven modes are enumerated by which nature binds 
herself: virtue, dispassionateness, power, vice, ignorance, 
passion, and weakness, 


P. 73.—The three primary forces are rajas, tamas, sattva. 


P. 73. To stop all motions, and even the breathing.—Cf. 
on the stoppage of motion and the expulsion and retention 
of breath, “ Yoga Aphorisms of Patadjali,” 1. xxxiv., and 
the notes of Rajendralala Mitra. 


P. 73. In the book Gitd.—The two quotations as given 
here are not found in the Bhagavad-Gitd. Only the com- 
parison with the lamp occurs in vi. 19: “As a lamp 
sheltered from the wind does not flicker;” this is 
the wonted simile of the Yogin who is subdued in 
thought,” &c. 

Also the comparison with the waters of the rivers not 
increasing the ocean is found ii. 70: “He attains to 
peace into whom all desires enter as rivers enter into the 
ocean, which is ever filled, and (yet) remains within its 
bounds,” .ع‎ 


P.74. The following nine rules—Five of these command- 
ments are mentioned in “The Yoga Aphorisms,” 11. xxx., 
and the other four seem to be identical with the five 
obligations mentioned in i, xxxii. 


P. 75.—Pythagoras.—I do not know the Greek original 
of this saying. ‘The idea of the body being a fetter to the 
soul is frequently met with in the book of the Neopytha- 
gorean philosophers, as Apollonius of Tyana and others ; 
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cf. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2, p. 156. For two 
more sentences of Pythagoras, v.1. p. 85, where Alberuni 
states that he has taken them from Ammonius, v. note to 


p. 85. 


P.75. The book Sdinkhya says.—It is difficult to say 
whether the Arabic manuscript has 44 or +2, and not 
knowing a Sanskrit parallel to this saying, I am thrown 
upon conjecture. Preferring the latter reading, I trans- 
late: “ Everything which man opines (7.e. on which he 
forms an opinion) is a terminus to him, for he does not go 
beyond it,” which may mean that as long as the thinking 
faculty of soul has not ceased, it is not liberated, has 
not attained moksha. Cf. Sadmkhya Karikd, v. lxviii.: 
“When separation of the informed soul from its corpo- 
real frame at length takes place, and nature‘in respect 
of it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accom- 
plished.” 


Pp. 75, 76. Gitd.—The three quotations from this book 
are not found in the Bhagavad-Gita. 


P. 76. Socrates——The quotations given here are found 
in Phedo, 84E-85B :— 
Une +x a 7 A 4 Cs > A 
Kal, ws €oike, TOY KUKYWY JoK@ avAOTEpoS Juiv evar THY 
5 2 3 م‎ 
,بر جسمم‎ ot سوقعجوة‎ aicOwvra St det رنتاءبسهمججة وناوجثه‎ 
4 جعجبدو0‎ Kat év TH TpoTOev Xpovw, TOTE On wAéicTa Kat 
7 /د‎ 7 2» 7 3 A 3 
عجون انر‎ Gover, وع ريوع ره‎ oTt peAXovot Tapa Tov Oeov 
لمبعاجة‎ oUTEp Etat Oeparrorres, .لجع‎ GAN’ ate, oimat, TOU 
"AmoANwvos OvTEs MayTIKOL TE EloL Kal 7 pOEwoTes Ta ev 
5 5 5 ” 1 , 357 0 7 
Awovu ayaa adovot Kat TEpTOvTaL eKelyyy THY نوم عرزت‎ 
Hapepovres 7 رآ‎ ev TH eum poo bev Xpeve. éyw 06 Kat autos 
mryoupat duddouhos Te eval TOY KUKYWY Kal lepos TOU 
avTov Oeov, Kat ov xeipov éxeivov THY MayvTUHY eXELY Tapa 
~ 7 s QA 7 59 ~ ~ 7 9 
Tov ,نامج جن06‎ 6 duc 0 ومع سر‎ auTev tov Biov سلهوجة‎ 
ANarrec Oa. 
In the middle a passage has been left out by Alberuni, 
or by the author of that edition of Phwdo which he used. 


P. 76. In the book of Pataiijali.—To the explanation of 
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the four parts of the path of liberation on pp. 76-80 I do 
not know a parallel from a Sanskrit source. 


P. 77. In the book Vishnu-Dharma.—Cf. on this the 
note to p. 54. The Arabic text has not Parikshit, but 
Pariksha, which name is mentioned by Hall in a note to 
Vishnu-Purdna, iv., chap. xx. p. 154. 


Pp. 78,79. The book Gité.—These three extracts are not 
found in the Bhagavad-Gitd. The words, “ He who mor- 
tifies his lust,’ &c., compare with Bhagavad-Gitd, iv. 21, 
“Void of hope, self-restrained in thought, performing 
merely bodily work, he contracts no sin.” Regarding the 
passage, “ Pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are dis- 
111560 pains,” v. note to p. 70. 

The expression, the nine doors of thy body (p. 79, 8), is 
also found in Bhagavad-Gitd, v. 13: “in the city of nine 
gates,” ue. in the body. Cf. also Sdikhya Kdarikd, v. 
XXXV. 


Pp. 79, 80. The book Gité.—These quotations cannot be 
compared with anything in the Bhagavad-Gitda. 


P. 81. PataiijaliimThere is a certain resemblance be- 
tween these words and the last of “The Yoga Aphorisms” 
(iv. xxxvill.): “ Isolation is the regression of the qualities 
devoid of the purpose of soul, or it is the abiding of the 
thinking power in its own nature.” 


Pp. 81, 82. Sdikhya.—The comparison with the wheel 
of the potter (not the silk-weaver) is also found in 
Sdmkhya Karikd, v. xvii. 


P. 82. Jn the book of Pataiiyjali.—I have not found these 
two passages anywhere else. As to the faculties of the 
perfect Yogin, cf. “ Yoga Aphorisms,” ili. 42, 44, 45. 


P. 83. The Sift explain the Koranic verse, &c.—Being 
asked about the story of Dhulkarnaini (Bicornutus, 4.6. 
Alexander), Muhammad says, “ We (i.e. Allah) have made 
room for him on earth ;” or, as Sale translates, “ We stab- 
lished for him on earth,” which means, We have given him 
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a position of well-established authority or power on earth, 
and this authority or power is interpreted by Safi com- 
mentators in accordance with their tenets, perfectly har- 
monising with those of the Yoga philosophy. 


Pp. 83, 84. Sdmkhya—With the tale of the man tra- 
velling in the night with his pupils compare a similar one 
in Gaudapada’s Bhdshya to Sémkhya Karikd, v. xxx. (on 
p. 106). 


P. 85.—Ammonius, a philosopher of the Neoplatonic 
school, v. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, ili.c. 829 seq. 
A Greek book of his which contains these extracts from 
Pythagoras and Empedocles is not known. He has been 
known to the Arabs as commentator of Aristotle: v. Wen- 
rich, De Auctorwm Grecorum Versionibus, p. 289; Fibrist, 

Ware 

By Heracles in the passage, “ Empedocles and his suc- 
cessors as far as Heracles,” is probably meant Heraclides 
Ponticus. 


Pp. 85, 86. Socrates says.—The first extract is identical 
with Phaedo, 79D, the second is composed of 808, 80a, 
81 4 8, the order of the Greek text having been aban- 
doned. 


27600, 79d. “Orav 0 ye avTn Kal’ alta cKoTy, عع‎ 
olxeTat ets 70 بانم »ه60‎ Te Kal det Ov Kat ABavaroy Kal woav- 
TWS EXOY, KAL WS ouyyerys ovTa aUTOU اعين‎ MET Exelvou TE Yyly- j 
veTal, OTAVTEP avTy Kal’ abtny yévnTat Kat غ6‎ avUTy, Kat 
méravTal Te TOU TAavoU Kal Trepl exelva Gel KATA TAVTA 
wravTws exe dTe TOLOUTwY EaTTopery* Kal TOUTO AUT IS 
TO 7TuOnua pponars KEKANT GL. 


, ” 0 , 3. , a 9 

Sop. Lkozer 07, epy, © Kens, ef ek tavtwv Tov 6]01[- 

7 , cia , _- A 7, A 5 , A 

pévov Tade nuiv EvuBaiver, TH mev Oew Kat aBavaTw Kat 

~ 5 ٠5 7 8 e 7 1 4 

VONT@ KAL MOVOELOEL Kal AOLAAUTH Kal Gel WTa’TWS Kal KATA 
aioe , > a > 

TAUTA EXOVTL EAUTH OMOLOTATOY الداع‎ Woxiy, TO 0” -ه م بدن‎ 

Lal 5 31 - 31 “~ 1 

Kal diaduT@ Kal‏ 2أءماءبدا(مج kat Ovnr@® Kat avontw Kal‏ وناج 
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7 4 9و‎ 4 37 4 - c 7 ° > 
pnoerrore KaTa TavTa eXOVTL €AUTWM OMOLOTATOV Gu ELVaL 
owpua. 


8 5 00 0 م‎ a ‘ A A a ١ 
OA. ©676]001/ لاع‎ TW AUTH 001 Woy الع‎ TWUA, TW MeV 

7, Co x 7 
SovAevew Kat apxerOa 4 :piots TportatTel, TH 06 Gpxetv 
kal dearroCewv. 


5 - ” 1 3/7 5 x eo 
81 a and 8. Ovxovy غم مجثله‎ €XovTa els TO لاماسرة‎ 
59 ~ 1 37 7 5 7 A al ١ 5 7 A 
GUTH, TO 06106, arépxeTat, TO Geiov Te Kat afavaroy Kat 
لم‎ 7 ~ > 
pporipoyr, ol acpicomevy UTapxet auTy evOal“ovt eivat, TAGYYS 
A 59 7, 4 7 : 1 5 7 5 7 A ~ + 
kat avotas Kat PoBwv Kai aypiwv éepwTtwv Kat Tov adwv 
Kakav Tov avOpwreiwy arn\raypévn, معجوة‎ de éyeTat 
~ ~ A 
KaTa TOV mEemYnuevwov, we aAnB@s TOY NoLTOV Xpdovov 670ل‎ 
~ ~ | 1 - 0 
بروج‎ Oey diayouca; ovTw ,عرقي‎ 6 Keys, 7 GdXws ; 
ovtw vy Al’, é en 0 15686 ’Eay 0 Ye ola, MeL رمي‎ 
kat akaBapros TOU THLaTOS 6470010677761 ع جل‎ TO CHpatt 
046 Ewoioa Kal TOUTO Oepamevovea Kat epaca Kal yeyon- 
TEULEVN UT GUTOU, UTO TE TOY err Oupecoy Kal 700VaY, oore 
pnoey &dXo Soxeiy eivat anes GAN 7] TO THMATOELOES 7 
ts dv dnaro, K.7.X. 


Pp. 86, 87. Arjuna says.—The comparison of Brahman 
with an asvatiha tree is found in Bhagavad-Gitd, xv. 1-6, 
and x. 26. 

The doctrine of Pataiijali—Ideas similar to these Stfi 
sentences are found in Bhagavad-Gitd, vi. 28-31, describ- 
ing the union of the soul with Brahman. 


Pp. 87, 88.—On Abti-Bakr Ash-shibli cf. Ibn Khallikan, 
translated by De Slane, i. 511-513; Abulmahdasin, Annales, 
11. 313. He lived in Bagdad, was a pupil of Junaid, died 
A.H. 334=A.D. 946, in Bagdad, and was buried there. On 
Abt-Yazid Albistimi cf. Ibn Khallikan, nr. 311. 6 
died A.H. 261=A.D. 875. Jami has articles on these two 
mystics with many quotations from them in his Nafahdt- 
al’uns (Lee’s “ Persian Series,” the NWafahdt-alons, &c., or the 
Lives of the Soofis, by Jami, Calcutta, 1859, pp. 201 and 62). 


P. 88. The Safi explain the Koranic passage (Sura 2, 68), 
&c.—* And when you had killed a person and were dis- 
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puting among yourselves (the one throwing the blame 
on the other), whilst God was bringing to light what 
you concealed, then we spoke: Beat him (the killed per- 
son) with part of her (the killed cow mentioned in the 


preceding”). In that case the killed person will again ~ 


become alive and tell who murdered him. “Thus God 
brings to life the dead ones,” &. Cf. A. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? Bonn, 
1833, p. 172. Muhammad has moulded this part of 
Stira 2 from elements taken directly or indirectly from 
Numb, xix. 2 seg., and Deut. xxi. 2 seq. 

The Sufies try to show by this sentence that the body 
must be mortified before the heart can become alive by 
mystic knowledge. 


P. 89. Sdirkhya.—For the two enumerations of created 
beings, v. Gaudapada to 8. Karika, liii. p. 162, and xliv. 
p. 143. 

The reading of the MS. wees is certainly wrong. The 
author means sawmya = ,سومى‎ but it would have been 
better to write سوم‎ in accordance with ديت‎ = daitya. As 
all the other words of this enumeration stand in the sin- 
gular, it is not allowable to read this word in a plural 
form, wee like رهشين‎ the Rishis, y2r3 the Pitris. 


P. 90. In the book Gité.—The first quotation on the 
prevalence of one of the three gunas, sativa, rajas, tamas, 
is to be compared with Bhagavad-Gitd, xvii. 3, 4, seg., and 
Xiv. 6-8 seq. 

The second extract, “ Belief and virtue,” &. I am 
inclined to combine with Bhagavad-Gitd, xvi. 3, 4, seq. 


P. gt. People say that Zoroaster, &c.—The author was 
aware of the identity of the Persian dév (demon) with the 
Indian deva (god). It is in this way that he tries to 
account for the discrepancy of the meaning. 


P. 92. Sdmkhya, v. p. 89; Vasudeva, v. p. 90, or Bhaga- 
vad-Gitd, 29711. 4. 


P. 95. Galenus, rept cuvdécews hapwaxwov toY KaTa 
rotrous, ed, Kiihn, vol, xiii. p. 268 :— 
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EavOny mev Tpixa Barre ودام سر‎ tcoGéo1o 
07 00 “Eppetas Aaurrera ev Boravas. 
Kpéxou 06 دنس هوج‎ ppévas avépos, ou yap aonXor, 
Bade dé cat dpaxmay NazXiov EvSoews, x.7.X. 
Apaxmiy Kat pias Wevdowipou, 1 01 dveb مله م‎ 


@pos 6 TOV Ilicon Ziva Aoxevsaevos. 


The second ge Vv. on P. 271 :— 

ag.ot Barre iv Wevddvupor & Tie pia, e7reLO7] oTaXUS 
dvopmaterat vapoou * BovAerat o aurhy eivat Kpyrucyy, ev0a 
pucw, hy aveOpee X@pos 6 Tov Ilicon Ziva oxevra- 

5 1 1 , ‘ e 7 x \ 

tov Alia pacw 0 م011١ meme To Atx-‏ دل و؟0لاعلل 
ev Kpiirn Tpapyvat, KpuTTomevov vmro TIS Mar pos‏ 000 70101 
Tou Tat pos TOU 0 Kpovou KaTa=-‏ 070 و0070 Kal‏ إل ot ede as, OTrws‏ 
700n.‏ 


P. 96. Europe, the daughter of Phenix, &c.—In the 
source whence the author drew his information about 
Greek legends, Greek, Hebrew, and Persian traditions seem 
to have been mixed together. It was synchronistic like 
the Chronicon of Eusebius, with which it is nearly re- 
lated (note to p. 105), comparing the dates of Greek his- 
tory with those of the Biblical and Persian history. Julius 
Africanus and Eusebius are the fathers of this kind of 
literature, but I do not know by whom the book which 
Alberuni used had been composed. Cf. Eusebi chronicorum 
canonum que supersunt, ed. A. Schene, ii. p. 13 (Zeus), 
26 (Cecrops), 32, 34 (Asterius); also the Syriac Epitome, 
p- 204, 206. 


P. 96. The story of Alexander is derived from the 
romance of Pseudo-Kallisthenes (ed. Didot), which Eastern 
scholars have mistaken for a historic record. 

“Man cannot oppose the gods * (p. 97, 1)=m>pos TavTas 
yap duvaueba ot 8061061, 7 0م77‎ 86 TOUS Oedvs ov dSuvapcba 
(ed. Didot, i. 9). 

“ When then he died,” &c., “ from a wound in the neck,” 
&e. (p. 97; 4 4) = ready 0 NexraveSirs AapBaver poSepov 


Tpavpa KaTa TOD icyxiou avTod (i. 14). 
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P. 97. Galenus.—Cf. note to p. 34. 


P. 97. Aratus.—The author quotes the Phenomena and 
a commentary to them, which exhibits certain relations 
with the scholia edited by Immanuel Bekker, but is not 
identical with them. As I learn from my colleague, Pro- 
fessor C. Robert, this commentary is to be combined with 
the Catasterismi of Pseudo-Eratosthenes. 

The first quotation from Aratus is v. 1 seq. 


"Ex Acos dpyouerOa, Tov ovderor’ avo pes €@ LEV 
Appntov ٠ merrat de Aws raca لعي‎ ayuda, 
Ilaca & avOpadrwv ayopat, perry de Oadacca 
Kai Awéves ٠ ravry 06 As Kex pica TAavTes. 
Tov yap Kat ryévos eiuev * 6 0 ومعوة‎ avOpdroumw 

x , ١ ys Nese 0 , 
شقءعك‎ onuatvet, Kaovs 0* ézt epyov éyeipet, 
11 ءوسب‎ Bidroto ٠ عو‎ 0 Ste BaXos dpiary 
Bovai re kai ال د‎ Aeyer 0” OTe deat apat 
Kai puta باه 0006 نار‎ Kat 0 سن جر عمميرمة‎ Baréo Oat. 
Autos yap Taye ojuat’ év معام صوغ هم ث0‎ 
Aotpa dtaxpivas* éxé\baro 0 ets evlavTov 
Acrépas, of ke uadiora TeTUyHEva onualvorev 
Avdpacw 6 opawy, op cumeda TavTa provera. 
To pw aet 7 p@rov Te Kal veTaTov (NacKovTal. 
Xaipe, TaTep, مرك‎ Oavua, غير‎ avOpdrocw oveap, 
Avros Kat TpoTepy yeven, Xaiporre de Moto 
بهم ج110‎ para rac, لجع‎ 


P. 97. Commentary on the Phenomena of Aratus.—The 
following quotation from the Scholia Sangermanensia, p. 
55, 1 owe to the kindness of Professor Robert: “ Crates 
autem Jovem dictum ccelum, invocatum vero 17061150 03 
et etherem, quod in his sint sidera, et Homerum Jovem 
dixisse in aliqua parte ccelum.” 


ws 0° OTL Tappeia vepéedat Atos éxroriovrat 
—(Llias, 1. 3571). 
The common tradition of this verse is— 


ws 0 Ore Tappeta vpaders Aros exroriovrat, 
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and thus it has been rendered by Alberuni. Cf. on the 
Scholia Sangermanensia, C. Robert, Hratosthenis Catasteris- 
morum Reliquie, Berlin, 1878, p. 21. 


P.99. These twins, state and religion.— Vide note to p. 79. 


P. 100. When Ardashir Ibn Bdbak.—Cf. with these 
ranks of the Persian nation under the Sasanians the 
“Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated by Dr. 
Edward Sachau, London, 1878, pp. 203 and 206; Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, by Th. Noldeke, 


P- 437 seq. 


P. 101. The Vaisya who were created from.—tIn the 
Arabic text, ,ذا‎ 4, there is a lacuna, where originally stood 
the words “from the thigh (¢#rw) of Brahman. The Stidra 
who were created from.” Cf. Manu, Dharmasastra, 1. 87, 
mukha-bahu-tru-paj-jandrr. 


P. 101. Hddi, Doma, &e.—Of these classes of outcast 
people, the Badhatau are not known tome. The Candala 
are well known, called Sanddlia by Ibn Khurdadhbih 
(Elliot, “ History of India,” 1. 16). The Hadis and Dom 
are mentioned by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii., “ Enumeration 
of Indian Classes,” .م‎ 169, note 3. On the latter (cf. Rom, 
the name of the gipsies), v. “Memoirs on the History, 
Folk-lore, and Distribution of the Races,” &c., by Elliot, 
edited by Beames, London, 1869, 1. p. 84. Are the Bad- 
hatau identical with the Bediyds, mentioned in the note 
of Colebrooke just quoted ? 


P. 103. Vasudeva answered.—The first quotation from 
Gita is identical with Bhagavad-Gitd, xviii. 41-45; the 
second is similar to ii. 31-38. 


P. 104.—The saying of Vydsa.— Vide note to pp. 40-44. 


P. 104. Védsudeva.—This quotation from Gitd much 
resembles Bhagavad-Gitd, 1x. 32, 33. 


P. 105. Minos.—I cannot acquit the book on ancient 
history which Alberuni used of the blunder of having 
split the Minos of Greek traditions into two persons, a 
Minos and a Mianos (sic). Cf. on this source note to p. 96. 


—— ممحمسا والدا مد د Pn‏ 
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At the time of Darius, &c.—Except the synchronism of 
Persian history, the whole passage relating to Numa Pom- 
pilius may be derived from Eusebius, Chronicon, 11. 82 :— ' 

Novunuds peTa “Popirov BaciW\etvcas i w@ung TpPOTOS 
vOsLous “Pouatots elonryaryev 3 [6 avTos TO KazeréXuov م‎ 
وؤجثمه 6 [* سعورسرة0ممثن مس6‎ TH enavT@® vO pivas 
TpoceOnke, TOV Te: ’Tavovapiov Kal TOV PeBpovapior, Oexa- 
pnvatov TOU éviavTou ™po ToUTOU Xpn“atiCovTos* 6 avrTos 
Kat Koyytapiov COWKEY, accapia اخ‎ Kal oK’TWa Kal 
: ; 
ooT pakiva, 


P. 105. Plato.—These extracts from Plato’s Leges are the 
remnant of an Arabic translation. We give the Greek 
text for the purpose of comparison :— 

1. 1. “A@nvaios. Oceds 4 Tis ولكدرنا لاه قم بن‎ @ Eévor, 
eiAnpe Thy alriay Tis Tov vopwy diaBEerews; Kreurias, 
Ocds, 6 Eéve, ,ومع‎ ws ye TO OuaoTraroy et7ety, Tapa لعل‎ 
nuiv Levs, Tapa dé Aaxedatmoviots, 60ev 60° éoriv, oimat 
cpava TovTous ’A7odAwva, 

6: "Qoazep TO Te GAnbés, oiuat, Kal TO dikatoy م076‎ 
rye Oelas duadeyouevous Neve, ovX ws T pos aperiis 
Th امام مر‎ Kal TavTa TO pavAorator ءاج‎ BAéTTwY, GANG 
7 pos Tara ا ولاج م6‎ 

015 o¢ Kpyrev VOMOL OUK Ell وم جد م» 0:0 رمحم‎ ev 
Tacw evdoxyor Toi “EXAnow * éxouct yap opGas, Tous 
auTos XYpwpevous evdalmovas amoTeAouvTes* aTavTa yap 
Ta hag TopiCouct. 

II. 1. Ocot de, ockretpavres TO TOV لاوز ججا جوع ده ررق م 6برة‎ 
7 ae yevoss avaTravAas TE avrois TOV TOVWY eragavro 
Tas Tey ,ئ0 015ل 6 7م66‎ kat Movoas *"AwoAAwva Te 
pour ازجع ويه‎ cat Awowoov Evveoptarras édocay, 

1 1 لا‎ 0 obs elropev Oeovs 300 00000 
70070 ولق‎ Kat Tovs dedwKOTas THY نامرج‎ nov Te Kal 
évapuovioy aio Onow pO” nOovis, 7 on Kiely TE HAS Kal 
Xopnyety Hiv ToUTOUS, @dais Te Kal Opxiioerty a\AnAous 
Evveipovras, Xopovs TE @vomakévat TO Tapa THs 5 
éucpuToy ¢ Ovoua. 
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P. 107. Sdntanu—Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, iv. ch. xx. p 
158, and the notes. The story of the curse of Pandu is 
given in the Mahabharata Adiparvan, v. 3812 seq. 

Vydsa.—His mother is Satyavati: v. Vishnu-Purdna, 
l.c. The birth of Vyasa is mentioned 123 
Adiparvan, v. 3802. 


P. 108. Pancahir, better Panchir—The author means 
the alpine countries of the Hindukush between Kashmir 
and a line from Faizabad to Kabul, 2.6. the Hazara country, 
Svat, Citral, and Kafiristan. It is well known that poly- 
andry exists among the Tibetan tribes in the Alps between 
Kashmir and Tibet, but I am not aware whether it is also 
found among the inhabitants of the more western exten- 
sion of the Himalaya which he mentions, e.g. among the 
Siyahposh. On polyandry in the Panjab .نه‎ Kirkpatrick 
in “ Indian Antiquary,” 1878, 86. 

The Panchir mentioned by the author is the tributary 
of the Kabul-Rid. Another Pancahir (sic) is mentioned 
by the Arab geographer Yaktit as a city in Bactriana with 
rich silver mines. 

Among the heathen Arabs.—Cf. here i. 185. 


P. 109. A certain Jewish marriage.—On this custom in 
India and Indian tradition, cf. Elliot-Beames, “ Memoirs,” 
i. 274, 8.v. Kardo. 


P. 109. Barshawér the Girshéh.—This seems to be a mis- 
take, and I propose to read, as I have done in the edition 
of the Arabic text, ,.ء.ة ,مدشواركرشاة‎ the Shah of Padashvargir 
or Prince of Tabaristén (as e.g. Gilanshdh=the Shah of 
Gilan). Cf P. de Lagarde, 280117096 zur Baktrischen Lexi- 
cographie, p. 50; Sachau, “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” 
.م‎ 47, 19, and note; Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und 
Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, p. 462. 


P. 112.—The story of Romulus is drawn from the Ohro- 
nographia of Joannes Malalas, book vii. (Bonn edition, p. 


172). 
P. 113. Ambarisha.—The story of this king seems to 


have been taken from the Vishnu-Dharma, v. note to p. 
54. Probably Ambarisha, the son of Nabhaga, is meant, 
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famous as a worshipper of Vishnu. Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, 
book iv. chap. il. p. 257, note I. 


P. 116. Ndrada.—The story of this saint, a Moses in 
India, is not known to me from other sources. 


P. 116. Jalam Ibn Shaibén.—The pronunciation of the 
former name is conjectural, the history of this Karma- 
tian chief unknown. The expedition of King Mahmid 
against Multan took place A.D. 1006, in the ninth year of 
his rule, the seventh year of his usurpation of sovereignty, 
in which he had left out the name of his Samani liege- 
lord on the coins and in the public prayer, and had received 
the investiture, a robe and a title, from the source of all 
legitimacy in the Muslim world, the Khalif Alkadir, the 
great enemy and persecutor of the Karmatians. Cf. on 
this expedition Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. p. 441. 


P. 116, 1. 21.—There is an error in the calculation of the 
years. From the end of the Kritayuga up to the year 
4132 of the Kaliyuga there have elapsed— 


Years. 





Of the Tretayuga 3 8 9 3 + 1,296,000 
Of the Dvaparayuga . 3 : : 5 864,000 
Of the Kaliyuga 5 : : : ١ 4,132 

Sum - ٠ 7 +, 2, 8b45032 


As Alberuni gives but 216,432 years, it seems he has 
omitted by inadvertence the cipher 1 (Schram). 


P. 117, 1. 7.—The above supposition is confirmed by this 
passage; 15 ought to be the 132 years instead of the 432 
years. One can consider 132 years as a kind of arbitrary 
equivalent for the sum of about 100 years, but 432 years 
cannot be an equivalent for about 100 years (Schram). 


P. 117, 1. 10.—It must be 2,164,000 instead of 216,000 
(Schram). 


P. 117. Varéhamihira says.—This extract is a transla- 
tion of Brihat-Samhitd, chap. lviii. §§ 30-48, 56-57, on 
the fabrication of the idols (p. 117-120); chap. lviii. 5 
4952, on the consequences of faults in the construction 
of idols (p. 120); chap. lx. § 19, on the various classes of 
priests (p. 121); chap. lx. § 4,5, on the effects of the 
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idols (p. 121). The order of the single verses is to some 
extent different from that of the Sanskrit text as exhibited 
in the edition of Kern. In the-Arabic text, p. °Y, \, in the 
lacuna after pel, are required the words والسيف والترس‎ )» the 
sword and shield ”). 


P. 122. Gitd.—I do not know similar passages in Bha- 
gavad-Gitd. The first quotation distantly reminds one of 
Bhagavad-Gitd, iv. 25. 


P. 123. Plato.—This quotation shows considerable con- 
fusion in the rendering of the Greek text. Cf. Leges, iv. 8. 
mparoy [evs panér, Tyas TAS MET ‘Ohupurrious Te Kal 
Tors THY TOAW exoVTas Deos Tois xOovios ay Tis Deois 
aptia Kat devTepa Kat apiotepa véuwv op0oTaTa Tov 
Tis edceBelas skoTOU TYyxXavoL, Tois 06 TOUTwY avwbey 
Ta TeplTTa Kat avtipwva Tol éumrpoo ber pyQeior vov 077 ٠ 
peta Oeovs Oe Tovade Kal سعوسأهة عامج‎ 6 y’ دوم طوس‎ 1220000 
7’ Gv, م‎ 06 seta TovTous* éraxoXovbe J مجلم‎ idpv- 
para toa لاست‎ Oeay KaTa voKmoy Spain oneva: go 
06 ا 252000 م‎ Carta, 6 [Oly رعاسة6‎ oeiAorTa a amorivew 
TA TOWTA TE Kat هارو 6ل‎ operjpara, K.T.A. 
The underlined words are the original of the Arabic quo- 
tation. The translator has rendered Salwoow by آلهة‎ (gods), 
jpwot by ,سكينات‎ by which elsewhere the word Modcar is 
translated, and dpyidfew by قصب بالسر‎ (instead of نصب فى‎ 
rey .(اجتهد-‎ He seems to have mistaken the meaning of 
the word éaxonovéei, translating in this way: “they (the 
idpvmara = (اصمنام‎ follow in rank after the ratpwou Geol,” 1.¢. 
you shall not put the wdtpwos Geot in the first place, but 
worship them secwndo loco, 


P. 123. Galenus.— Vide note to p. 34. 


P. 126.—The tradition of Saunaka from Venus (so the 
Arabic text), 2.6. Sukra,is perhaps taken from the Vishnu- 
Dharma: v. note to p. 54. 

Vishnu-Purdna.—Compare this quotation with book iii. 
chap. 11. p. 29 (ed. Wilson-Hall), The Great Bear is called 
the Seven Rishis in Sanskrit. 
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P. 126. Vasukra.—This reading does not quite accu- 
rately correspond to the Arabic signs, which must be read 
Vasukra. I have preferred the former, because it is men- 
tioned in the St. Petersburg Dictionary as the name of a 
man who occurs in the Veda as a poet of Vaidic hymns. 


P. 127. Galenus.——The quotation from Galenus must be 
compared with the following passage in his wrepi cuvOécews 
papudxov kata رؤب‎ (ed. Kiihn, tom. xiii. p. 995) :— 

2 17 1 e ١ 7 5 2 7 

upeOn 06 مون‎ Mevexparovs, .الجر‎ latiKoy cbapmakov. 
0 7 1 ١ , 03 , 5 , 
emiyeyparrat de TO BiBALoy, K.7.r. avToKpaTwp oAoypap- 

7, 

ere TOUT 7000776000 1/1[7 at,‏ ونع ممجةمءوجثنه ٠‏ ومجمر 
OAas Tais cvA-‏ نمم عدم مر Xwpis‏ يجن 1ن 06 وم مسر 4م ONOY‏ 
AaBais yéyparra B’ Kai y Kat 0’ Kai é Kat T@v Gov‏ 
,7 0 ع 9 ov a‏ ~ 5 

0 هم 10م‎ ekarTos, K.7.A. ToUTO O erpakev 6 Mevexparys, 
eed) ToAAAKIG OU ندر‎ akoYTwY apuapTaverOaL cuuPBaiver 
KaTa Tas ypapas, aAAa Kal 1a pOdvoy EKOVTWV EVLOY, 
K.T.A. 

eikoTws ovv عورسراءه00رد‎ Ta Aamoxparous Biba Tov 
apudkwy ets peTpa ypapéerta [kat eirep dmavTa Tov 
TpoToV ToOUTOY eyéyparTo |, KadAurTov ay Hy. 


That which I have underlined forms the text as given 
by Alberuni. 


P. 127.—Vydsa had four Sishya.—Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, 
book iii. chap. iv. 


P. 128. A peculiar kind of recttation.—This is a descrip- 
tion of the four pdthas, padapatha, kramapatha, 056. Cf. 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 18. 


P. 128. Kandin.—The word كانرى‎ evidently refers to the 
divisions of the Yajurveda called kandikd. “The text of 
the Yajurveda is composed of Kdnri, and its name (the 
name of Yajurveda? what name of it?) is derived from it 
(from 1:07 2), 2. the collection (or totality) of kdnrt.” It 
does not appear which one of the names of Yajurveda is 
here meant by the author as having been derived from 
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kdnrt. Is there a name of Yajurveda like kindika or 
kandin, meaning consisting of kandikds ? 

In kdnri=kandiké the cerebral d is rendered by an 
Arabic 7, as in كرب‎ kudava, oe vyddi, كرر‎ garuda, درور‎ 
dravida, خارى‎ nddi, 3 vinddi, eye vaidirya, .عط‎ The 
termination in long 4 seems to be characteristic of the 
vernacular form of Indian speech, and is probably a sur- 
vival of the more ancient termination ika, ikd. Cf. R. 
Hornle, “Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lan- 
guages,” § 195, 203, 205. 


P. 128. Ydjnavalkya—Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, book iii. 
chap. v. 


P. 129. The well-known story.—It is told by Alberuni 
himself, i. p. 396. 


P. 131. Vishnu-Purdna.—This index of the Puranas 
occurs in book iii. chap. vi. p. 66, 67. In the Arabic 
text ,له‎ 12, read كرر‎ instead of .كرد‎ 


P. 131. Smriti.The author erroneously calls it a book. 
It is the literature on law, and the twenty sons of Brahman 
here mentioned are authors of Dharmasdstras. Cf. on smrite 
(opp. Srutz), Colebrooke, “Essays,” i. 337, 466; A. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, p. 296, note 327; Indische Studien, 1. 232. 

Alberuni sometimes quotes the book Smriti. However, 
he had not the book himself, but transferred those quota- 
tions from the Brahmasiddhdénta of Brahmagupta. In 
reality it is the latter author who quotes it. As, according 
to him, the book smriti was composed by Manu (v. here 
11. 110, I11), he means the Dharmasdstra of Manu. This 
law code is only once clearly referred to by Alberuni (ii. 
164), but in a manner which makes me think that it was 
not in his hands. On Manu, as the author of the great 
Ménasa (a work on astronomy and astrology ?),v. p. 157. 


P. 132. Gauda.—On the proposed identification with 
Gaudapada, v. note to p. 30. 

Sdmkhya.— Vide the same note. 

Patatyjali.mVide note to p. 27. 

Nydéyabhdshd.—This my transliteration of Ak’ will 
perhaps seem doubtful, as the contents of the book have 
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no relation to the Nyaya philosophy or logical system of 
Gautama (cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 1. 280), but are clearly 
identical with the Mimarhsaé philosophy of Jaimini, who is 
here mentioned a few lines farther on. However, I do not 
know another mode of reading the word. That Kapila 
was the author of such a work does not seem to be known. 

Miméarisd.—Cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 1. 319. In oppo- 
sition to Kapila, Jaimini teaches that the Veda is primeval 
and superhuman. This theory and the discussions through 
which it has passed are also found in the history of Islam 
applied to the Koran. According to Islam, the Koran 
too is primeval and superhuman. 

Laukdyata: read Lékayata.—lt is the materialistic doc- 
trine of the Carvaka sect that perception alone is a means 
of proof. Cf. G. A. Jacob, “ Manual of Hindu Pantheism,” 
Vedantasara, p. 74; Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 1. 426 seq., 456 
seq.; J. Muir, verses from the Sarva-darsana-sangraha, 
&e., illustrating the tenets of the Charvakas or Indian 
materialists,“ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1861, p. 
299, and “Journal of the German Oriental Society,’ xiv. 519. 

Brihaspati is the founder of this school; his 54170: 5 
quoted by Bhaskara-dcarya. The Bédrhaspatyastitram is 
mentioned by A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 263. 


P. 132. Agastya.—His doctrine is not known to me. 
Is it identical with that of the Jainas? Cf. Colebrooke, 
“ Essays,’ ll. 173. 

Vishnu-Dharma.— Vide note to p. 54. 


P. 132. Bharata, i.e. Mahdbhérata, which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Alberuni. Bhagavad-Gité is a part of it 
(i. 132). The story of the birth of Vasudeva and of his 
five brothers (i. 401-406) is taken from Mahabharata. 

I am not quite certain whether Alberuni had a copy 
of the work. When giving quotations from the book, he 
does not mention it, which he probably would have done 
if he had had it in hand. 


P. 133.—With the index of the chapters of Mahabharata 
cf. Monier Williams, “Indian Epic Poetry,” p. 91 seg. The 
list of Alberuni exhibits some remarkable differences. 


P. 135. Padnini.—The reading of the MS. is pdnriti, 
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=k, which I cannot explain. If yk pdnrini is the cor- 


rect reading, we must remember that in the sound n there 
is an admixture of the sound 7. So Hornle, “ Compara- 
tive Grammar,” p. 15, says: “The cerebral » contains the 
sound of 7, being somewhat like rn.” In this way Albe- 
runi has transliterated the m in the word 50727, which he 
writes ¢3p 50717. Accordingly we should expect to find 
4 paérnini, but the author seems to have written ok 
panrini, ax 


P.135.—The word شكهت‎ = sishyahita,has been deciphered 
by Professor Kielhorn, Gottingen. 


P. 136. Sdtavdhana.—Other forms of the name are 
Sdlavdhana, Sdlivdhana (Hemacandra, i. 211); but Albe- 
runi clearly notes the pronunciation Samalvdhana, which 
is not known to me from other sources. 


P. 136.—Instead of mdudakam read modakari = ma 
udakam. 


P. 136.—Abul'aswad, ,.ععة‎ is, according to the literary 
tradition, the originator of their grammatical science. C7. 
G. Fliigel, Grammatische Schulen der Araber, p. 19 seq. 


P. 136. Chandas.—In translating the chapter on metrics, 
1 have derived much help from Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 
p- 57 (on Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry), and from Weber’s 
edition of the Sitras of Pingala (ndische Studien, vol. viii.). 
Alberuni, however, seems to have used other sources and 
to have followed another system, which has greatly in- 
creased the task of the translator. 


P. 137. Piigala—What are the Sanskrit forms of the 
names جلت‎ calitu, كيسث‎ gaisitu, J auliydndu ? 

The chapter of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhdnta, of 
which the author here (p. 147-150) communicates a few 


extracts, is chap. xxi., On the calculation of the measures of 
poetry and on metrics, V. 1. 155. 


P. 138.—Alkhalil, also mentioned i. 147, is in Arabic 
literature the father of the science of metrics. Cf G. 
Fliigel, Grammatische Schulen der Araber, p. 37. 

Sabab.—Cf. Freytag, Arabische Verskunst, p. 64, 65. 
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P. 140. Madhya.—I do not know this term in Sanskrit, 
and the signs مذ‎ admit of different transliterations. Both 
the terms madhyd and madhu are used in metrical ter- 
minology, but with different meanings. Cf Colebrooke, 
“ Essays,” .لا‎ 141 (madhu), and il, 136, 141 (madhy@). 


P. 141.—Haribhatta ?—This name is not known to me 
as that of an author of a lexicographical work. The MS. 
clearly writes harvwddu, which may represent various 
other forms of Sanskrit names. 


P. 141.—The single letters m, y, r, &c., denoting the 
single feet, are mentioned by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 68. 


P. 142. Place the numeral 2, &c.—The rule, as explained 
in ll. 4, &c., differs from that one which is followed in 
the example (ll. 11-14), in so far as in the former place 
the subtraction of 1 (“and from the product (4) he sub- 
tracts 1”) has been omitted. But even if we correct the 
text of the rule according to the exemplification, it cannot 
be correct, and we agree with Alberuni that something in 
the manuscript must have been wrong (also in the passage 
below, ll. 30-34). For it can be applied not to all eight 
feet, but only to two, viz., to 


|| > (2x2=4—-1=3X2=6—1=5) 
and to 
| > | (2x 2=4—1=3X2=6), 
4.6. these two feet occupy respectively the fifth and sixth 
places in the arrangement on p. 141 (below). 


P. 143. The Greeks, too, &c—The comparison with Greek 
metrics is unintelligible, as something must have been 
dropped in the Arabic text. 


P. 143. Consonant or syllable.—I suppose the author 
meanssyllable. The Arabic word حرف‎ has the same incon- 
venience as Sanskrit akshara of meaning both syllable and 
sound (mostly consonant). 


P. 143. Aryd.—This reading is a conjecture of mine, as 
the MS. has aral, which I cagnot exp.ain. The descrip- 
tion given by the author geems to be applicable to the 
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Ary& metre, which could be known to him from his 
study of Brahmagupta’s Brahmasiddhdnta. Cf. Colebrooke, 
“ Essays,” ii. 66. 


P. 144. Skandha.—A kind of Arya metre, v. Colebrooke, 
“Essays,” 11. 137; or skandhaka, .نه‎ Weber, Indische Studien, 
Vili. 295. 

Khafif—This Arabic metre, represented in European 
fashion, is the following :— 


—----|----|---- 


2. 145. Vritta.—On the metre of this name v. Cole- 
brooke, “ Essays,” 11. 145. However the signs Sy (b-r-t) 
admit of various other ways ofreading. The MS. has britu. 


P. 147. Sloka—On the rules relating to this metre v. 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 11. 


P. 150. 7 have only seen a single leaf-—This translation 
is to be replaced by, “I have only studied a single leaf.” 


P. 151. Galenus.—The quotation is found in his zrept 
ovvbécews لامع سمهي‎ kata yévn (ed. Kiihn), tom. xiii. p. 
996 oe 7 3 A ~ € 3 7 2 2 

080 7} ye Oa TOV xuA@Y UT Mevexparous evpebeira 
Oa Tovde TOY Tpi“ETPwY TTOLXElwy UTO AamoxpaTous 


yeyparrat, 


P. 153. Siddhdnta.—On the literature of the Sid- 
dhantas v. E. Burgess, Stéirya Siddhdanta, p. 418-422. 

Srishena is written with kh instead of sh, as bhdshé= 
bhakhd. Cf. Hornle, “ Comparative Grammar of the Gau- 
dian Languages,” § 19 and 20. 

Varéhamihira.— Vide note to p. 54. 


Pp. 153, 154. Brahmagupta.—His work, the Brahma- 
siddhdnta, has been very largely used by Alberuni. It 
exists in manuscript, but has not yet been completely edited 
or translated. Alberuni translated it into Arabic when he 
wrote the Indica (A.D. 1030). We do not know whether he 
ever finished it. 

Brahmagupta was only thirty years of age when he 
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wrote this work. He is accused of the sin against con- 
science of having propagated futilities and lies in order to 
please the bigoted priests and the ignorant rabble of his 
nation, in order to avoid those dangers in which Socrates 
perished. Vide chap. lix. on eclipses, and specially ii. 111. 
Besides, Alberuni accuses him of undue animosity against 
Aryabhata (i. 376). 

Brahmagupta holds a remarkable place in the history 
of Eastern civilisation. It was he who taught the Arabs 
astronomy before they became acquainted with Ptolemy ; 
for the famous Sindhind of Arabian literature, frequently 
mentioned, but not yet brought to light,is a translation 
of his Brahmasiddhéinta ; and the only other book on 
Indian astronomy, called Alarkand, which they knew, was 
a translation of his Khandakhddyaka. 

The latter work (here ii. 7) is also called Karanakhan- 
dakhddyaka (i. 156). It was explained in a special com- 
mentary by Balabhadra (ii. 187). 

A third composition of Brahmagupta’s called Uttara- 
khandakhddyaka, is mentioned i. 156, and quoted 11. 87, 91. 

Cf. on Brahmagupta Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 409 seq. ; 
Dr. Bhau Daji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity 
of the Works of Aryabhata, Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, 
&e.,” in the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 1865, 
vol. 1. 392 seq. 

Notes from Varahamihira’s Pajicasiddhdntiké have been 
edited by G. Thibaut in the “Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,” 1884, vol. 1111. p. 259. 

Sindhind is mentioned 11. 191, as the only source of the 
information of Muslims on Indian astronomy and astrology. 
According to ii. 90, the Indian computation of the heliacal 
risings of the stars and the moon is identical with that 
given in Sindhind. It is called the great sindhind (Sid- 
dhdnta) ii. 18. 

Alberuni has written a treatise on it. See preface to the 
Arabic edition, p. xx. 


P. 154. Pulisa—This name and Paulisa are written 
Puliga and Pauliga in Utpala’s commentary to the Samhita 
of Varahamihira; but as Alberuni writes them constantly 
with a رس‎ not ,رش‎ I am inclined to believe that he and 
his Pandits pronounced Pulisa and Paulisa, Alberuni has 
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drawn from the Pulisasiddhdénta almost as largely as from 
the Brahmasiddhdnta, and was occupied with translating 
it (v. also 1. 375). 

The relation between Pulisa and Paulisa is this :— 

Paulisa is the sage who communicates his wisdom in 
this Siddhdnta. He was a native of Saintra, z.e. Alexandria. 

Pulisa is the redactor or editor of the book. The one 
as well as the other is called 34m, Greek (not ,رروسى‎ Byzan- 
tine Greek). “ Pulisa says in his Siddhdnta that Paulisa 
the Greek had mentioned somewhere,” &c., i. 266. 

A commentator of this Siddhdnta is mentioned i. 339 
med., where I now prefer to translate: ‘‘ The commentator 
of the Siddhdnta of Pulisa,” &c. 

Pulisa quotes Parasara (ii. 208), and is himself quoted 
by Aryabhata jun. (i. 316). 

Paulisa is quoted by Brahmagupta, i. 374 (v. note). 

Cf. on the Pulisasiddhénta H. Kern, The Brhat Saihitd, 
preface, p. 48. 


P. 1536.—Ary yabhata senior is clearly distinguished from 
Aryabhata Junior, who is mostly called “ that one from 
Kusumapura,” 24.6. Pataliputra(Patna). Alberuni knows him 
only through the quotations in the works of Brahmagupta. 
He mentions two of his works, Dasagitika andArydshtasata, 
which have been edited by Kern, Arya-bhatiyam, 1874. 
Cf. Dr. Bhau Daji, “ Brief Notes on the Age and Authen- 
ticity of the Works of Aryabhata,” &c., p. 392. 


P. 156. Balabhadra.—Of his works are mentioned :— 

(1.) A tantra. 

ل ).2( 

(3.) A commentary of the Brihajjatakam of Varahami- 
hira (p. 158). 

(4.) A commentary to the Khandakhddyaka of Brahma- 
gupta. 

(5.) He is supposed to be the author of the book Khan- 
dakhadyakatippd. 

Alberuni always calls him the commentator, and fre-, 
quently quotes him without indicating from what particular 
book he quotes. He gives on his authority the latitude 
of Kanoj and Taneshar, and passes harsh judgment on 
him i. 244, 275. Cf. also note to p. 27. 

VOL, Il. U 
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P. 156. Bhdnurajas (also on .م‎ 157).—The Arabic MS. 
writes Bahdnarjus, which I cannot identify. A slight 
alteration (of بهانيجس‎ to (بهانوجس‎ would give Bhdnuyasas, 
which name was suggested to me by ©. Biibler. 


P. 156. Kiira-babayd.— As kira means rice, bx, babayd, 
must mean mountain. Is ita vernacular form for parvata? 


P. 156. Khanda-khddyaka-tappd.—The MS, has tappé 
or tippd (tuppd), of which I do not know the Sanskrit 


form. \3 changed to قينى‎ would be = fippant or com- 
mentary. 

Viyjayanandin.—Alberuni quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the longitude of a place (i. 313), a note 
on the dominants of year, month, and hord (1. 343), on the 
circumpolar stars (il. 90), an ahargana rule (ii. 49, 50). 
An astronomer of this name is mentioned by Dr. Bhau 
Daji as anterior to Srishena, the author of Romakasid- 
dhénta: v. “The Age and Authenticity of the Works of 
Aryabhata,” &e. (“ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 
1864), p. 408. 


P. 156. Bhadatta (? Mihdatta)—The MS. reads .سهدت‎ 
Bhadatta is mentioned by Kern in the preface to his Brhat 
Sailitd, p. 29. Alberuni quotes from the work of Vitte- 
$vara a note on the motion of the Great Bear (1. 392), on 
the mean places of the stars (ii. 60), on the diameters of 
sun and moon (ii. 79), the latitude of Kashmir (2. 317), 
the era used in the book (ii. 7). It must have been trans- 
lated into Arabic before Alberuni wrote the Jndica, because 
he complains that that part of the book which he had was 
badly translated (ii. 55). 


P. 157. Utpala.—Besides these two Karanas, he has 
composed— 

(1.) A commentary to the great Manasa composed by 
Manu. 

(2.) The Pragsnactddmani (p. 158). 

(3.) A commentary to the Samhitd of Varaihamihira 
(p. 298). 
0 The book Sriédhava (?), whence Alberuni has taken 
metrological and chronological notes (p. 334, 336, 361). 
Cf. on Utpala Kern’s preface to his Brhat Saiihitd, p. 61. 
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The book-title réhunrdkarana, i.e. breaking of the Ka- 
ranas,seems to be corrupt. One expects the word karana 
in the first place, and a word for breaking in the second. 


P. 157. On Manw as an authority in astronomy and 
astrology, v. Kern, preface to Brhat Sanhitd, p. 42. Cf 
note to 2. 


P. 157. Puiicala (?).—The author quotes from him a 
statement relating to the precession of the equinoxes; he 
speaks highly of him, and says that a theory of his was 
adopted by Utpala (i. pp. 366, 367). 

I do not know of such an Indian name. The nearest 
approach to it is 2111117010, that of an astronomer quoted 
by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 330, 332. 


P. 157. Bhadila (?).—The MS. has bahattal, and I sup- 
pose that the correct reading is Bhattila. The name is 
perhaps a derivation (diminutive ?) from bhatta, as kumd- 
vila from kumdra, pushandhila from shandha. Alberuni 
quotes him, 11. 208, in the chapter on the yogas. 

On Paragara and Garga cf. Kern, Brhat Savihitd, preface, 
pp. 31, 33; on Satya, Jivasarman, 2. 51; on Manittha, p. 
52. Mau is probably identical with Maya: v. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, p. 270. 


P. 158. Of Varéhamihira, &e.—This author has com- 
posed not only the Shatpaicdsikd and Hordpancahotriya (2), 
but also the Yogaydtrd, Tikaniydtra (2), and Vivdhapatala: 
v. Kern, Brhat Saihitd, preface, pp. 25, 26; his translation 
of the Yogaydtrd in Weber’s Indische Studien, x. 161. 

The name of the author of the book on architecture is 
missing in the Arabic text. If it was not likewise a work 
of Varahamihira’s, it may have been composed by Nagnajit 
or Vigvakarman: 7. Kern, J. 6. p. 51. 


P. 158. Sridhava.—I do not know the corresponding 
Sanskrit form. It seems to be some relative of sruti. It 
Srutayas had currency in the meaning of traditions, I 
should identify it with sridhava. Is it = Srotavya? 

The word is the title of two different books, one by 
Utpala from Kashmir (v. note to p. 157), and the one here 
mentioned, on omina and portenta, lucky and unlucky 
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days, &c. It probably contained the names of the twenty- 
four hord (i. 344); it mentioned the names of the third 
parts of the day (ii. 120), the names of the vishfi (11. 201), 
the unlucky days of the year (il. 192), the name of Vikram- 
Aditya (ii. 6, vide note to the place). 

The reading of the word شكال‎ as Bangdla is probably 
not correct. Is it = punyakdla ? 


P. 158. Gudhdmana (?), in the Arabic jéirdman.—As the 
word is translated by unknown, one thinks of a derivation 
of the word guh=to conceal (v. gidha). The Arabic 
characters may also be read 611401110124. If pragna jird- 
man (2) really meant what Alberuni says, one would expect 
gidhapragsna. 


P. 158. Sangahila, Piruvéna.—I do not know the San- 
skrit equivalents of these two names. The former might 
be a word like Sritkhala or Sringald (Syncellus 2. Pritht- 
daka is the author of a commentary on the Brahmasid- 
dhdnta: v. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 411. 


P. 159. Caraka.—The ancient Arabic translation of his 
medical work is sometimes quoted by Alberuni, and to 
judge from these quotations the translation was not free 
from blunders nor the manuscript-tradition free from the 
effects of carelessness: v. a quotation on weights, i. 162, 
163; one on the origin of medicine, i. 382. Cf. Weber, 
Vorlesungen, pp. 284, 289. 


P. 159. Paiicatantra—Cf. on this book and on Ibn 
Almukaffa’s share in its translation, Benfey’s introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Pancatantra (Leipzig, 1859). 
On the translations of the book and on the influence 
which King Mahmtd of Ghazna has had on its fate, ef. 
Colebrooke, “ Essays,” 11. 148. The work of Ibn Almu- 
kaffa is that one edited by S. de Sacy, 1816. 


P. 160. Chapter XV.—For the translation of this chapter 
on metrology, I have derived much help from Colebrooke, 
“On Indian Weights and Measures” (“ Essays,” i. 528 
seq.), and Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia, new edition, 
Part I., “ Ancient Indian Weights,” by E. Thomas, London, 
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1874; A. Weber, Ueber ein Fragment der Bhagavati, I. 
Theil, p. 265 note. 

The weight of one dirham = one-seventh mithkdl, dates 
from the time of the Khalif Omar. 

The weight of one dirham = seven ddnak, is peculiar 
to India in the author’s time, for in general one dirham 
= six ddnak. Cf. Sauvaire, Matériaux pour servir a 
Histoire de la Numismatique et de la Métrologie Musul- 
manes, Paris, 1882, pp. 43, 81, 98; on the mithkdl, p. 35; 
on the fuls, .م‎ 108. On the ancient denars of Sindh كه‎ 
Elliot, “ History of India,” 1. 11 (Aba Zaid), 24 (Mas‘ddi), 
35 (Ibn Haukal). 


P. 162. Vardhamihira.—This passage is Brihat Samrhitd, 
chap. lviii. v. 1. The following quotation on yava, andi, 
mdsha, and suvarna, I do not find in his Samhita. 


P. 162. Caraka.—The Arabic translation of this book 
is not extant. The Indian words which occur in the 
extracts from this book are not so accurately written as 
those in Alberuni’s own work, and offer more difficulties 
in the way of identification: v. note to p. 159. 


P. 162. Jivasarman.—The words “ As I have been told 
(by him),” may better be translated “ As I have heard it 
from him.” Alberuni does not quote from a book of his, 
but only says “he has told, mentioned,’ “ 1 have heard from 
him.” Accordingly, he seems to have been a contemporary 
and personal acquaintance of Alberuni’s, in the same way 
as Sripala. Alberuni relates on his authority details 
regarding a festival in Kashmir and Svat, 11. 181, 182. 
Besides, a Jivasarman is mentioned as the author of a 
Jétakam, i. 157, who seems to have been a different person 
altogether, and lived before the time of Varahamihira: v. 
Kern’s Preface to Brhat Saiihitd, p. 29. 


P. 164. Vardhamihira.—This quotation seems to corre- 
spond to Brihat Samhitd, chap. xxiii. v. 2. At all events, 
it is the passage to which Sripala refers. 

Srtpdla—Alberuni quotes him a second time, i. 240, 
where he speaks of a star, $é/a, as observed in Multan, 
which people considered as unlucky, and ii, 209, he copies 
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from him the names of the twenty-seven yogas. Perhaps 
Sripala was a scholar living at Multan in the time of the 
author. Alberuni does not mention a book of his. 


P. a5: Sisupdla.—The story of Krishna’s killing Sigu- 
pala (Sisupdlabadha) is told in the Mahdbhdrata, Sabha- 
Parvan, v. 1336 seq. 


P. 165. Alfazdrt is one of the fathers of Arabian litera- 
ture, the first propagator of Indian astronomy among the 
Arabs. His works are, as far as I am aware, not extant. 
Probably this Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Alfazdri was the 
son of Ibrahim Ibn Habib Alfazari, the first constructor of 
astrolabes among the Arabs, who as a surveyor partook in 
the foundation of Bagdad. Cf Fihrist, .م‎ vv. Gildemeister, 
in his Seriptorum Arabum de rebus Indicis loci, p. 101, gives 
the translation of an article of Alkifti on our Fazari. 

According to the quotations of Alberuni (v. index s. ». 
Alfazari), this scholar used the word pala in the meaning 
of day-minute; he reckoned the circumference of the earth 
in oss, 2.6. yojanas ; he (together with Ya‘kib Ibn Tarik) 
mentions a town, Zdra, in a sea in Yamakoti; he gives a 
method for the computation of the longitude of a place 
from two latitudes; his book contained the cycles of the 
planets as derived from Hindu scholars, the members of an 
embassy from some part of Sindh, who called on the Khalif 
Almanstr, AH. 154 (= AD. 771). Alberuni charges him 
with having misunderstood the meaning of the word Arya- 
bhata, which he is said to have used as meaning جومم‎ of 
the measures of the great Siddhanta, 4.6. the Brahmasid- 
dhénta of Brahmagupta. Lastly, Alfazari (together with 
Yakib) has used the word بذساسة‎ (padamdsa?) in the 
sense of adhimdsa (leap-month). On the whole, Alberuni 
finds that the tradition of Indian astronomy by Alfazart 
is not very trustworthy, and that in it the names or termini 
technici are often corrupt and badly written. 

As Alfazari and طعا ةلآ‎ Ibn Tarik are sometimes men- 
tioned in the same context, there must have been a close 
relation between these two authors, the nature of which I 
have no means for examining. Have both learned from 
the same Hindu scholar, and have they independently of 
each other committed their information to writing? Or 
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has the one made a new edition or a commentary of the 
work of the other? Vide note to p. 169 (Yakib). 


P. 165. Sibi.—The word occurs thrice, and is written 
سيى‎ (siyi ?); only in one place it seemed to be وسبى‎ but on 
repeated comparison of the MS. I find that originally here, 
too, was written .سيى‎ Ido not know a measure of sucha 
name. Perhaps it is the 65054, of which 16=1 70111 
166, 1. 2 in Somanath). Cf Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 536; 
sixteen bisis = 076 


P. 166. Khwdarizmian.—The comparison of the measures 
of this country, the modern Khiva, will remind the reader 
that it was the native country of the author. 


P. 166. Vardhamihira.—I have not succeeded in find- 
ing this quotation in his Samhita. 


P. 167. Vardhamihira.—The passage here quoted is 
Samhitd, chap. xvii. v. 26-28. 


P. 167. *Ajvdén.—Alberuni only mentions the plural 
form, not the singular, which would be jun or jaun, jon. 
I take the word to be the Arabized form of yojyana. The 
change from yojana to jén was perhaps facilitated by a 
Prakritic pronunciation on the part of the Hindu teachers 
of Alfazari, according to which a7 between two vowels may 
be dropped. Cf. gao=gaja, raadam, rajata (Vararuci, i. 2). 


P. 168.—Archimedes fixed m as a measure between 32 and 
374. Cf. J. Gow, “Short History of Greek Mathematics,” 
Cambridge, 1884, p. 235. 


P. 169.— Yakib Ibn Tarik seems to have been the most 
prominent predecessor of Alberuni in the field of astro- 
nomy, chronology, and mathematical geography on an 
Indian basis. He is frequently quoted in the Jndica, much 
more than Alfazari. 

Here he gives the measures of the circumference and 
the diameter of the zodiacal sphere in yojanas, in which 
Alberuni recognises the system of Pulisa. He speaks of 
a city, Tara, within a sea in Yamakoti (i. 303). He gives 
the measures of the radius, diameter, and circumference of 
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the earth in yojanas (i. 312), a statement on the latitude 
of Ujain, and a quotation from the book Arkand on the 
same subject (i. 316). He mentions the four mdnas or 
measures of time, swuramdna, cindramdna, &c. (i. 353). 
His work contained tables of the revolutions of the planets, 
borrowed from a Hindu who had come in an embassy 
from Sindh to the court of the Khalif Almansfr, A.H. 
154 (=A.D. 771), but Alberuni finds in these tables con- 
siderable deviations from those of the Hindus (ii. 15). He 
is accused of having misunderstood the word Aryabhata, 
so as to take it not for the name of an author, but for a 
technical term meaning عومج‎ of the measures employed in 
the great Siddhanta (that of Brahmagupta), on 11. 18, 19. 
He called the leap-month بذماسة‎ (padamédsa ?) instead of 
adhimdsa (ii. 23). He gives an incorrect method for the 
computation of the solar days in the ahargana and for the 
reduction of years into days (by the side of a correct one) 
on 11. 26, 34,38. He gives further details of the 0 
computation (il. 44, 45), and a table indicating the dis- 
tances of the planets from the earth, borrowed from a 
Hindu, A.H. 161 (=A.D. 777, 778), on ii. 67, 68. 

Accordingly the work of Yaktb seems to have been a 
complete system of astronomy, chronology, and mathema- 
tical geography. It is called Compositio Spherarum and 
also ,ألزيج‎ 2.e. Canon. 

Alberuni sometimes criticises Yaktb, and maintains 
that he had committed errors, that he mis-spelled the Indian 
words, and that he simply borrowed the tables from his 
Hindu authority without examining them by calculation. 

On his relation to Alfazari, v. note to p. 165. 

When Alberuni wrote his Chronology, he did not possess 
the work of Ya‘ktib, fort here he gives a note on the four 
mdnas and on the word بذساسة‎ (padamdsa ?) on the autho- 
rity of Yaktb, but taken from the work of another author. 
Vide my translation, p. 15. 

As Yaktib studied in the years 4.5. 154 and I61 (A.D. 
771, 778), he must have lived in the second half of the 
eighth Christian century (probably in Babylonia). This 
is nearly all we know of him. Cf. Reinaud, Mémotre sur 
VInde, p. 313; Steinschneider, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 24, 332, 354. 

The Fihrist, p. v4, has a note on him in which there 
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is some confusion. The work Compositio Spherarum is 
erroneously mentioned among the works of “Utarid Ibn 
Muhammad, whilst it is apparently identical with the 
work here called Canon. It consisted of two parts, one on 
the sphere and one on the periods (the yugas?). Accord- 
ing to Fihrist, he had written two more books, one on the 
division of the sine in kardajdt, and another on what 5 
derived from the are of the meridian. 

Regarding the embassy from Sindh, from which the 
Arabs are said to have got the first information on Indian 
astronomy, in fact, the two works of Brahmagupta, the 
Brahmasiddhdnta (Sindhind) and the Khandakhddyaka 
(called Arkand), I cannot find any historical account in 
the Arabic annals. We do not learn anything from Ibn 
WaAdih or Tabari of the presence of a Sindhi embassy in 
Babylonia in the year 154 (A.D. 771), as Alberuni has it, 
nor in the year 156 (A.D. 773), as Alhusain Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Aladami maintains (Gildemeister, Scriptorum Arabum 
de rebus Indicis loci, p. 101), nor of the presence of Hindu 
scholars in Babylonia in the year 161 (A.D. 777). This 
only is related by Ibn Wadih, that when Abulabbas Saffah, 
the first Abbaside Khalif, was dying in Anbar, there 
arrived at his court an embassy from Sindh, A.H. 136 (A.D. 
753). At all events, at the time of the Khalif Almansir, 
Sindh obeyed this prince, and Islam had spread not only 
in Sindh, but far beyond it into the adjacent countries, 
both by war and by commerce. There must have been 
many occasions for petty Hindu princes in Sindh to send 
special missions to the political centre of the Muslim 
realm. 

When Yaktb wrote, the Arkand (Khandakhddyaka) had 
already been translated into Arabic. By whom? By 
Alfazari? 

In the first fifty years of Abbaside rule there were two 
periods in which the Arabs learned from India, first 
under Mansifir (A.D. 753-774), chiefly astronomy, and 
secondly under Hartin (786-808), by the special influence 
of the ministerial family Barmak, who till 803 ruled the 
Muslim world, specially medicine and astrology. 


P. 170. Socrates—I do not know the Greek form of this 
dictum. It must be observed that according to the common 
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tradition hides of animals were first prepared for vellum 
at Pergamum long after Socrates. 


P. 171. On the fabrication of papyrus, cf Wilkinson, 
“Manners and Customs of the Ancient Heyptians,” ii. p. 180. 


P. 172. As for the Greek alphabet, &c.—The source of 
this tradition on the origin of the Greek alphabet seems 
to be certain scholia to the Ars Grammatica of Dionysius 
Thrax: .نه‎ Immanuel Bekker, Anecdota Greca, Berlin, 
1816, vol. 11. p. 780 seg. The synchronistic notes point 
more to Joannes Malalas; perhaps these things were 
originally mentioned in the lacuna O 129. 

Asidhas seems to be a mistake for Palamedes, Agenon 
for Agenor. 


P. 173. Bahmanwd.—Read Bamhanvd. Other forms 
of the name are Bémivdnand Bdinvah: v. Elliot, “ History 
of India,” 1. 34, 189, 369, and the papers of Haig in the 
“ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1884, p. 281, and of 
Bellasis in the “ Journal” of the Bombay branch, vol. v., 
1857, p. 413, 467. 02-0 

For Kannara, v. note to pp. 17-19. Andhradefga identi- 
fied by Cunningham with Teling4na, v. his “ Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India,” p. 527. 

Bhaikshukt.—Alberuni writes Baikshuka, probably that 
of the bhikshw or beggar-monks, 4.6. the sramana or Bud- 
dhistic monks. Is the Audunpir mentioned by Alberuni, 
identical with the famous Buddhistic monastery Udanda- 
puri in Magadha(?). Of. H. Kern, Der Buddhismus und 
seine Geschichte in Indien, German by H. Jacobi, Leipzig, 
1882, vol. ii. p. 545. 

What Malvashau is I do not know (Malla-vishaya ?). 


P. 175. To the orders of numbers, cf. Weber, Vedische 
Angaben iiber Zeittheilung und hohe Zahlen, in Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft, xv. 132. 


Pp. 178, 179. This table has already been published by 
F. Wopcke, Mémoire sur la Propagation des Chiffres 
Indiens, p. 103 seq; A. 0. Burnell, “Elements of South 
Indian Palwography,” ii. ed., 2. 77. Compare also E. 
Jaquet, Mode d Expression Symbolique des Nombres Hin- 
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ployé par les Indiens, les Tibétains et les Javanars, (Extrait 
du Journal Asiatique); Brown, “Sanskrit Prosody and 
Numerical Symbols,” London, 1869, p. 49 seq. 


P. 181. Pushandhila.—The eunuch is called shandha. 
This seems to be a diminutive form compounded with the 
word puris (G. Biihler). 


P. 182. They magnify the nouns of their language, &c.— 
This somewhat enigmatic sentence seems to have the 
following meaning:—An Arabic word,-eg. karsh (a sea- 
animal), is magnified, 2.64. receives a larger form, by being 
changed into the diminutive form, i.e. kuraish (a small 
sea-animal, as a proper noun, the name of the tribe to 
which Muhammad belonged). The diminutive form serves 
the purpose of magnifying the form of the word: ¢f. Kash- 
shaf to Koran, 106, 2, والتصغير للتعظيم‎ (not pase). If the 
Hindus magnify their nouns by giving them the feminine 
gender, this must be referred to some of the pleonastic 
suffixes, e.g. d, 4, which are added to Indian nouns without 
altering their meaning. In appearance they are the ter- 
mninations of the feminine gender, in reality euphonic 
changes of the more ancient suffixes aka and tka, e.g. pata, 
board, by the side of pat. Cf. Hérnle, “ Comparative 
Grammar of the Gaudian Languages,” 5 194 


P. 183.,—An explanation of the Indian chess has been 
published by A. Van der Linde, Geschichte und Litteratur 
des Shachspiels. 


P. 189. Ndagdérjuna.—Cf. on him A. Weber, Vorlesungen, 
pp. 306, 307; H. Kern, Der Buddhismus und seine Geschichte 
im Indien, 11. 501; Beal, “Indian Antiquary,” 1886, 353. 


P. 189. Vyddi.—A lexicographer of this name is men- 
tioned in a certain connection with Vikramaditya by 
Colebroke, “ Essays,” ii. 19. 


P. 190. Raktémala = rakta = red, and amala = emblica 
officinalis. I do not see how the word could be understood 
to mean oil and human blood, 


P. 191. Bhojadeva.—Cf. on this king of Malava, Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. p. 845 seq. 
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P. 192. Vallabhi.—On the end of this city, cf. Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde, iii. 532 seg., and also Nicholson 
and Forbes on the ruins of the place, in “Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. xiii. (1852), p. 146, and vol. 
XVli. (1860), p. 267. 


P. 196. For it ws not navigable—This passage agrees 
almost literally with Plato’s Timeus, 25D :— 


5 ~~ 7 - 
00 Kat vov a7ropov Kat adtepevynT ov علو بو ره‎ TO €Kel 
~ 7 ~ 
méNayos, THOU kapTa Bpaxéos EUTOOWY OVYTOS OV 4 VATOS 
iComeévy TAPETXETO. 


P. 197. The various tribes of the Zanj—The traditions 
of the Arabs regarding Eastern Africa have been collected 
by Marcel Devic in his Le Pays des Zendjs, Paris, 1883. 


P. 197. The configuration of the northern coast of the 
Indian Ocean seems to have been a favourite subject of 
Alberuni, for he mentions it again on p. 270. 


P. 199. Mahiira, so written by Alberuni, is written 
,سهرة‎ Mahura, by his elder contemporary Al-utbi, more in 
keeping with the Sanskrit vowels (Mathurd). 

Alberuni reckons the distances in farsakh, regarding the 
measure of which he unfortunately does not give accurate 
information. According to i. 167, I yojana= 32,000 yards 
=8 miles; 1 mile=4000 yards; and according to 1. 200, 
1 farsakh=4 miles=1 kuroh; 1 farsakh=16,000 yards. 
Cf. also Aloys Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten des 
Orients, Vorrede, p. xxvi., who proves that one Arabian 
mile=preter propter 2000 metres=2186 yards, whilst the 
English geographical mile = 2025 yards. If we, therefore, 
want to compare Alberuni’s distances with English miles, 
we must reckon— 


1 English mile=1,65, Arabian mile. 
1 Arabian mile=${23 English mile. 
1 farsakh=4 Arabian miles=3,'7,'5 English miles. 


P. 200. Alberuni gives sixteen itineraries which seem 
to have been communicated to him by the military and 
civil officers of King Mahmitid (on some of these roads he 
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had marched with large armies, 6.0. to Kanoj and to 
Somanatha), from merchants and sailors, from Hindu and 
Muslim travellers. The starting-points of these itineraries 
are Kanoj, Mahira (now Muttra), Anhilvara (now Pattan), 
Dhar in 21131353, and two less known places, Bari, the tem- 
porary capital of the realm of Kano), after the old capital 
had been taken by the Muslims, anda place called Bazana. 

These itineraries are—1. From Kanoj to Allahabad, 
and thence towards the eastern coast of India as far as 
Kafici (Conjeveram), and farther south. 2. From Kanoj 
(or Bari) to Benares, and thence to the mouth of the 
Ganges. 3. From Kanoj eastward as far as Kamroop, and 
northward to Nepal and the Tibetan frontier. 4. From 
Kanoj southward as far as Banavasi on the southern coast. 
5. From Kanoj to Bazana or Narayan, the then capital of 
Guzarat. 6. From Muttra to Dhar, the capital of Malava. 
7. From Bazaina to Dhar and Ujain. 8. From Dhar in 
Malava towards the Godavari. 9. From Dhar to Tana, 
on the coast of the Indian Ocean. 10. From Bazana to 
Somanatha, on the south coast of Kathiavar. 11. From 
Anhilvara to Tana, on the west coast, north of Bombay. 
12. From Bazana vid Bhati to Loharani, at the mouth 
of the Sindh river. 13. From Kanoj to Kashmir. 14. 
From Kanoj to Panipat, Attok, Kabul, Ghazna. 15. From 
Babrahin to Addishtan, the capital of Kashmir. 16. From 
Tiz, in Makran, along the coast as far as Setubandha, 
opposite Ceylon. 

Cf. the following latitudes and longitudes, taken from 
the Canon Masudicus :— 


Tree of Prayfga, 25° 0’ lat., 106° 20’ long. ; Kuraha, 26° 1’ lat., 106° 
40’ long. ; Tiauri, 23°.0’ lat., 106° 30’ long. ; Kajfiraha, 24° 4’ lat., 106° 
50’ long.; Bazaina(?) or Narayan, 24° 35’ lat., 106° 10’ long.; the 
country Kannakara, 22° 20’ lat., 107° o’ long. ; Sharvar, 24° 15’ lat., 
107° 50’ long. ; PAataliputra, 22° 30’ lat., 108° 20’ long. ; Mungiri, 22° o’ 
lat., 109° 10’ long. ; Dagum, 22° 40’ lat., 110° 50’ long. ; Bari, 26° 30’ 
lat., 105° 50’ long. ; Dfitdahi, 25° 40’ lat., 102° 10’ long. ; Dahmala, 31° 
10’ lat., 100° 55’ long. ; Shirsharaha, 38° 50’ lat., 102° 10’ long. ; Bhil- 
lanzala, 23° 50’ lat., 87° 45’ long. ; Bamhanva, 26° 40’ lat., 85° o’ long. 
Loharani, 24° 40’ lat., 84° 25’ long. ; Daibal, 24° 10’ lat., 82° 30’ long. 
Bhatiya, 28° 40’ lat., 96° “ه‎ long. ; Ujain, 24° o’ lat., 100° 50’ long. 
Tiz, 26° 15/ lat., 83° o’ long. ; Kandi, 33° 40’ lat., 95° 50’ long. ; Dun- 
par, 33° 45’ lat., 96° 25’ long.; Tanjore (?), 15° o’ lat., 115° 0’ long. ; 
Rameshar, 13° أه‎ lat., 118° o’ long. ; Jahravar, 39° 50’ lat., 96° 15’ long. ; 


3,38 31° 1’ lat., 95° 55’ long. Longitude is reckoned from the coast of 
the Atlantic; that of Bagdad is 70°. 
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P. 200. Barhamshil = Brdhmanagaila = Brahmin’s 
rock (?). 

Tree of Praydga= Allahabad, at the confluence of Ganges 
and Jumna. 

In line 20 after 12 farsakh (in the Arabic only 12 with- 
out farsakh) there is apparently a lacuna. 

Uwaryahdr—One expects an indication of Orissa 
(Uriyadega). The word might also be read Uriyahdr. 
Is Uriyadhérd meant? Urdabishaw perhaps = urdhwa- 
vishaya. 

Jaur’s possesstons,'t.e. the Cola empire; v. also here, 
i. 209, and Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, ii. 435, iv. 
230 seq. 


P. 200. Béri—Regarding the situation of this place the 
following statements must be taken into account :—It was 
situated ten farsakh or three to four days’ march distant 
from Kanoj towards the east, east of the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of the confluence of the rivers رهب‎ and كوينى‎ 
and Sarayu. It was twenty-five farsakh distant from Oudh. 
The name 5076 occurs also in Elliot-Beames, “ Memoirs,” 
ii. 83, as that of a subdivision of the district Agra. 


P. 201. Kémrt is apparently Kémardpa and Tilvat = 
Tirhoot. The latter is by mistake also written Tanvat. 
Are we to read Tirtit? The word is perhaps composed of 
Tart, the name of the nation who lived there, and a word 
like bhuktt. 

The empire of Shilahat——Is this to be identified with 
Sylhet, the province of Assam ? 

Bhoteshar seems to be bhautta-tévara, lord of the 
bhauttas, or Tibetans. 


P. 202. Kajtirdha is = kharjiira-bhdga. 

Tiaurt.—According to a well-known rule of Prakrit 
(Vararuci, ii. 2), the name Tiarovpa (Ptolemy, vii. i. 63) 
would become something like Tiauri. As there is a lacuna 
in the Arabic manuscript, the situation of this place cannot 
be accurately defined. 

Kannakara.—This is probably identical with Kamkar, 
the realm of the Balhara, according to Mas‘didi: ,نه‎ Elliot, 
“History of India,” 1. 
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P. 202. Bazdna.—The reading is conjectural. For an 
identification .؟‎ Archeological Survey of India, ii. 242. 
For Sahanyd (Suhaniyd) v. ibid. ii. 399. 

On Guzarat, the empire of the Gurjjara kings, not 
identical with modern Guzerat, ef. Cunningham, “ Ancient 
Geography of India,” .م‎ 312 560. ; Elliot, 7. 6. p. 358. 

Jadiéra.—This reading is uncertain. Perhaps all the 
signs of the Arabic text (احرحدورة)‎ are the name of a place. 


P. 202. Badmahtir is perhaps identical with Ptolemy’s 
Bappoyoupa (Pf. vii. i. § 63), as in some cases an h re- 
presents an elder g ; eg. جندراهة‎ Candaraha = Candrabhdgd, 
pre devahar=devagriha, kulahara (Prakrit) =kulagriha. 


P. 203. Namdvur, Alisptir—Are these names to be 
identified with Mimdr and Eilichpur in Central India ? 
Cf. G. Smith, “ Geography of British India,” pp. 339, 347. 


E203. Sarabha.—This digression of the author’s is 
repeated by Muhammad ‘Aufi in his story-book: 2. Elliot, 
“ History of India,” ii. 202. 


P. 205. Anhilvdra = Analavéta = modern Pattan in 
Northern Baroda: .نه‎ G. Smith, /. 7. p. 297; Elliot, “ History 
of India,” i. 363. 

Ldrdesh = Aapixy of Ptolemy, vii. i. 4. 

Bihroj = Broach = Baptyafa, G. Smith, p. 263. 

Rihanjir is probably identical with "Aypwayapa (Pto- 
lemy, vii. i. § 63). Two consonants frequently undergo a 
metathesis, if one of them is a liquid. Agrinagara has 
become Arginagara, and the g is here represented by an h, 
as in Candardéha = Candrabhdgd. 

LIohardnt seems to be identical with AwviBape of 
Ptolemy, vii. 1. § 2. A metathesis of the middle conso- 
nants has taken place, and b has become h#. It is also 
called Lohdniyye (i. 316). 


P. 205.—Jdlandhar is the KuAwédpu7 of Ptolemy, vii. i. 
§ 42, G. Smith, p. 207. 

Ballavar = Valldpura, v. Cunningham, /. 6. pp. 135, 133. 
Is it identical with modern Phillaur? G, Smith, p. 208. 
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P. 206.—Kavital = Kapisthala= KapBicoro (Megas- 
thenes), now Kapoorthala, G. Smith, p. 208. Vide also 
Kaithal in Elliot’s ‘‘ History of India,” ii. 337, 353. 

Mandahikir. Cf. Elliot, 1.١ 6. 1. 530. 


P. 206. Kusnari.—I am inclined to identify this river 
with the Kunhar (G.. Smith, p. 231). Is the Mahvi= 
Kishen-Ganga ? 


P. 207.—Ushkdré is explained by Cunningham, 7. 6. p. 99, 
as Hushkapura, Huvishkapura and Baramila as Vardéha- 
mila. 


P. 208.—Téakeshar is perhaps to be explained as Zak- 
kaisvara, like Bhoteshar=Bhautta-isvara. Cf on Takka, 
Cunningham, 7. ¢. p. 749. i 

Rdjavart seems to be identical with Rajaori (G. Smith, 
p. 228). 


P. 208. The coast of India begins with Tiz.—Cf. with 
this route along the coast that one given by Ibn Khurdadbih 
in Elliot, “ History of India,” 1.15, 16; A. Sprenger, Die 
Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, pp. 80-82. 

Munha=Skr. mukha, Prakrit muham, Hindi muih: v. 
Hornle, “ Comparative Grammar,” § 116. 

Daibal—On the identification with Karaci v. Elliot, 
“ History of India,” 1. 375. Daibal-Sindh is the Diuleind 
of Duarte Borbosa, translated by Stanley, p. 49 (Hakluyt 
Society). 


Pp. 208, 209.—Barot = Baroda, Kanbdyat = Kambay, 
Bihroj=Broach. Stibéra is identical with Skr. Surpa- 
raka, Ptolemy’s Zovrapa, and the Sufiéla of the Arabs. 
Téna=Skr. sthdna, and Sandén is perhaps=samndhdna. 
To Stibara, بن‎ Bhagvanlal Indraji, “ Antiquarian Remains 
of Sopara,” &c., “Journal” of the Bombay branch, 1881, 
1882, vol. xv. p. 273. 


P. 209.—Panjaydvar seems to be a mistake for some 
older form of the name Tanjore. 

Rédmsher = RameSvara ?—On Rama and the monkeys of 
the Kishkindha mountains cf. the fourth book of the 
Rdmayana. 
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P. 210.—The theory of the rising and disappearing of 
the Diva islands seems to have been a favourite one of the 
author's, for he explains it in three different places; v. p. 
233, and ii. 106. 


P. 211.—Shauhat is explained by Johnson as a tree 
whence bows are made, and mulamma means having diffe- 
rent colours. What particular sort of wood this means I 
do not know. 


P. 211.—ZJndravedi must be changed into Antarvedi, 
“the old name of the Lower Doab, extending from about 
Etawah to Allahabad.” Elliot-Beames, “ Memoirs,” ii. 10; 
Elliot, “ History of India,” it. 124. 

Is Bhdtal identical with Ptolemy’s IIatadnvy ? 


P. 213. We have already mentioned, viz. on p. 17. 


P. 214. @pat Karpixai, i.e. the ancient division of day 
and night, each in twelve equal parts, of whatsoever length 
day and night happened to be. These hours were different 
in the different seasons of the year. On the contrary, the 
@pat ionwepivai, probably of scientific origin, are the twenty- 
fourth part of a nychthemeron, always equal throughout 
the course of the whole year. Cf Ideler, Handbuch der 
Chronologie, i. 86. 


P. 214. Horé—tThe Persian nimbahra means half part, 
and in astrology one-half or fifteen degrees of a sign of 
the zodiac; .نه‎ 11. 222. 


P. 214, 1. 30.—The distance between the sun and the 
degree of the ascendens divided by fifteen gives in hours 
the time which has passed since sunrise; the dominus of 
the day being at once the dominus of the first hour, the 
rule here given is evidently correct (Schram). 


P. 215.—For names of planets v. E. Burgess, Sirya Sidd- 
hanta, pp. 422, 423, and A, Weber, Jndische Studien, 11. 

Instead of 5-4} read 53}, dvaneya. The word bibatd is 
probably some form of vivasvant. 

The reader will notice the Greek names heli duos, dra 
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"Apns, hemna”Eppns, jiva Zevs, dsphujit "Appoditn, kona 
Kpovos. 


Pp. 216, 217, 218. Vishnudharma.—Vide note to p. 54. 


P. 217. Table-—I shall here give the names of the 
months as the author probably pronounced them, but 
cannot be held responsible for the details of the vowel- 
pronunciation: cetr, béshak, gert, dshdr, shradban, bhadro, 
dshuj, kartik, manghir, posh, 11209, pdgun. Perhaps most 
of these names terminated in short w,as manghiru. Cf. 
the Hindustani names in Dowson’s “Grammar of the 
Urdt,” 1887, p. 259. 

The vernacular names of the suns are perhaps to be 
pronounced: rabi, bishnu, dhata, bidhdta, arjamu, bhagu, 
sabita, pisha, tvashta, arku, dibdkaru, anshu. 

The difference between vernacular and classical speech 
is repeatedly referred to. Vide i. 18 (v. note), 218. 


' 2. 218. With the tradition of the Vishnudharma.—Atfter 

these words must be added the following, which I have 
overlooked in translating: “And further he (ie. Vasu- 
deva) has spoken in the Gitd, ‘I am like the vasanta, 2.6. 
the equinox, among the six parts of the year. This too 
proves that the tradition as given in the first table is 
correct.” Cf. Bhagavad-Gitd, x. 35. 


P. 218.—Compare the table of the nakshatras with E. 
Burgess, Stirya Siddhanta, p. 468. 


P. 219.— Varthamihira.— Vide note to p. 54. 


2. 220.—The Greek names kriya kpios, témbiru 700009 
jituma Sidvpo, pdrtina wapGevos, &c., are declared to be 
not generally known. Cf A. Weber, Indische Studien, ii. 
259. Instead of jitu read cetthw. 


P, 222. Galenus.—I have not been able to verify this 
quotation about Asclepius in the Greek works of Galenus. 


P. 223. From the belief of the nations who lived in 
ancient times in and round Babel, &c.—That information 
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to which the author here refers was probably derived 
from the books of the Manichzans. 


P. 223. Plato.—This quotation is not identical with 
Timeus 36 B-D, but apparently derived therefrom. It 
runs :— 

TavTny ouv THY بارتججن سممهج ساه هجون‎ KaTa pnKos 
oxicas péony pos meonv, K.T.A. THY 0“ evTOS oxicas 
éEaxy ETA KUKAous avicous, K.T.A. 


Cf. note to p. 35. 


Pp. 223, 224.—On Brahmagupta and Pulisa, v. notes to 
22. 153, 154. 


P. 225. Vasishtha, Aryabhata.—The author does not 
take the theories of these men from their own works; he 
only knew them by the quotations in the works of Brah- 
magupta. He himself states so expressly with regard to 
Aryabhata. Cf note to .م‎ 156, and the author, i. 370. 


P. 225, 227. Balabhadra.—Vide note to p. 156. 


P. 226. Aristotle. Cf his Phys. vii. 1, and Metaph. xii. 
8, 24. 


P. 226. Ptolemy.—Cf. the edition of Halma, Paris, 
1813, tome i. p. 2: 

TO بغر‎ THe بروج‎ OAwY T POTS KUTEWS TPOTOV atTiov, 
el Tis KaTa TO سام حجن‎ éxrauBavot, Oeov 00 لامجيهم‎ Kat 
akivytov av HYNTATO, Kat TO TovTOU Cutntéov €id0¢ 
OeoroytKov, avw Tov Tepl TA METEWPOTATA TOU KOTMOV 
THs ToLwavrTns évepyetas vonOeirns dv MLOvov, Kal cabarag 
Kexwpiruervys Tov aicOyTwY ovcior. 


P. 226. Johannes Grammaticus.— Vide note to p. 36. I 
have not been able to find this quotation in the Greek 
text. 


Pp. 228, 229.—The author repeatedly complains of the 
great verbosity of the Sanskrit caused by the necessities 
of the authors, who will only write in metre, and require 
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a great number of synonyms, in order that one word may 
fit into the metre if others will not. Cf. i. 213, 217, 299. 


P. 229. For those men who, &c.—This is the only passage 
in which Alberuni clearly speaks of his Pandits. Appa- 
rently he tried hard to learn Sanskrit, but could not suc- 
ceed on account of the difficulties of which he himself 
complains, and he studied Indian literature in the same 
manner as the first English scholars in Bengal, by the 
help of native Pandits. 


P. 230. Table—Cf. Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 209, where the 
fifth and seventh earths are called mahdtala and pétdla. 

Also the Véyu-Purdna (ed. Rajendralala Mitra, Calcutta, 
1880) offers somewhat different names, viz. atalam, suta- 
lam, vitalam, gabhastalam, mahdtalam, sritalam, pdtélam, 
and krishna-bhaumam, pdndu, raktam, pita, Sarkara, Sild- 
mayam, sauvarna (vol. 1. p. 391, V. II-14). 


P. 231. The spiritual beings, &e.—This list of names is 
literally taken from Vdyu-Purdna, vol, i. p. 391, 7. 15- 
394, V. 43 (Adhydya, 50). 


P. 231. Johannes Grammaticus.—I have not been able 
to find this quotation in the Greek text, nor the verse of 
Homer. Vide note to p. 36. 


P. 231. Plato—Cf. Timeeus, 414 :— 

Ocoi Gedy av eyw dSnuLovpyos TaTip TE Epywv, a ov 

5-5 ~ A 1 م‎ 31 
تمد‎ yevoueva Guta euod y eOéAovros* TO بعر‎ ovv OF 
deBev Trav AuTOY, TA YE MV KAABS لع 0س مرمة‎ Kal éxov ev 
Avew eBerew Kaxov, 


P. 232. Vishnu-Purdna.—The seven lokas. Vide il. 
226, 227. 


P. 232. The commentator of the book of Patatijali—Cf. 
note to p. 27. 


P. 233. Débajét.—This remark was already made on 
12. 
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P. 235. Vishnu-Purdna.—Vide the dvipas and seas, 
Vishnu-Purdna, li. 109. . 


P. 236. Lokdloka, which means a not-gathering place. 
Apparently the author had not quite understood the nature 
of the compound loka-aloka, i.e. world and not-world. 


P. 237. Vishnu-Purdna.—tThe first quotation seems to 
correspond to 11. 211-213, the second to ii. 204, and the 
third (on p. 238) to il. 225-227. 

eshikhya is apparently a mistake for Sesha-akhya, i.e. 
having the name of Sesha. 


P. 240.—-The story of Visvamitra’s attempt at creating a 
second world is taken from Rdmédyana, 1. chaps. lvu.—lx.; 
but here the king is called Triganku. 


P. 240.—On Srépdla, v. note to .م‎ 164. The city of 
Multan is in various places mentioned by the author in 
such a remarkable manner as makes me think that he 
knew it, and that he had lived there for some time. 
When King Mahmiid, 4.85. 408 (A.D. 1017), had returned 
from Khwarizm-Khiva after the conquest of the country, 
and had carried along with him the princes of the con- 
quered house of Ma’mtin, many scholars (among them 
Alberuni), officers, and soldiers, did he send some of these 
(among them Alberuni) as state prisoners to Multan, 
which he had conquered years before? In this way, nine- 
teen years later (A.H. 427), the princes of the family of 
Altuntash, who had ruled Khwarizm after the Ma’miinis, 
were treated by Mahmitid’s grandson, Majdiid, who sent 
them as state prisoners to Lahore. At all events, it is 
perfectly certain that Alberuni cannot have been in favour 
with King Mahmtid, or he would have dedicated one of 
his books to him. Cf. Sachau, Zur dltesten Geschichte und 
Chronologie von Khwirizm, 1. pp. 16, 28. 


P. 240.—Aljaihdnt is one of the fathers of Muslim litera- 
ture on geography and travels in the eastern part of the 
Khaliphate, minister of one of the Samani kings of Central 
Asia towards the end of the ninth Christian century. His 
work is most extensively quoted, but has not yet come to 
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light.. Cf. Aloys Sprenger, Die Post- und Reiserouten des 
Orients, Vorrede, p. xvii. 


P. 241. When Brahman wanted, &c.—On the division 
of Brahman, on Dhruva, &c., ¢f. Vishnu-Purdéna, i. pp. 
104, 161 seq. 


P. 242. 1020 to 1030 stars.—This is the number of stars 
enumerated in the star-catalogue of ‘Abdurrahman Sifi 
(cf. Schjellerup, Description des Etoiles fixes par Alsift, St. 
Petersburg, 1874), which Alberuni has transferred into his 
Canon Masudicus. 

Should those men breathe and receive, &c.—I am not quite 
certain whether I have found out the right meaning of 
these words or not. 


P. 243. The commentator Balabhadra, &c.— Vide note to 
p. 156. 


P. 245, 1. 10.—The values here given correspond to the 
ereatest declination of 24°. So AT=1397’ is the sine of 
24°, BT= 298“ the versed sine of 24°, and TH the difference 
between this latter and the radius 3438’ (Schram). 


P. 245, 1. 12. Kardajdt.—The word kardaja seems to be 
derived from the Persian karda=cut, meaning a segment. 
The radius is equal to 3438 minutes of the periphery, which 
are called kardajdt. Cf. i. 275, and ii. 205. 


P. 246, 1.—Read 24° instead of 23°. 


P. 246. Aryabhata of Kusumapura is repeatedly quoted 
by Alberuni. He mentions the orders of the numbers from 
ayutam to parapadma, i. 176. Here he speaks of the 
height of Mount Meru, on the longitude of Kurukshetra, 
i. 316 (where he quotes Pulisa and Prithusvamin), on the 
day of the Devas and that of the Pitaras, 1. 330. He calls 
the cashaka vinddi, i. 335. From a book of his it is quoted 
that 1008 caturyugas are one day of Brahman; half of it is 
utsarpini, the other half avasarpint (Jaina terms), i. 371. 
Unfortunately I cannot read the title of this book; the 
signs may be ,النئف‎ and it must remain uncertain whether 
itis an Arabic word with the article or an Indian one. 
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Alberuni warns the reader not to confound this Aryabhata 
with the elder scholar of this name, to whose followers he 
belongs. In this place (i. 246) Alberuni does not seem to 
have used a work of Aryabhata junior himself, but. to 
have taken these words of his from a commentary of 
Balabhadra, We learn here that the book had been trans- 
lated into Arabic, but do not learn which particular work 
of Balabhadra’s. Was it his commentary on the Khanda- 
khadyaka of Brahmagupta? Vide note to .م‎ 156. That 
Alberuni had made a new edition of the Arabic version of 
the Khandakhadyaka is known (v. edition of the Arabic 
original, pref. p. xx.); perhaps he had also procured him- 
self an Arabic translation of Balabhadra’s commentary, 
Cf. on this younger Aryabhata, Kern, Brhat Saiihitd, pre- 
face, pp. 59, 60, and Dr. Bhau Daji, “ Brief Notes on the 
Age and Authenticity of the Works of Aryabhata, Vara- 
hamihira,” &e., .م‎ 392. Alberuni always calls him Arya- 
bhata of Kusumapura (Patna), to distinguish him from his 
elder namesake, 


Po247 Suktibam.—This seems to be some vernacular 
form for Suktimat. Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 127. Rikshabim 
= Rikshavat (2). 


P. 248. The Vishnu-Purdna says—I do not find this 
quotation in the Vishnu-Purdna. Cf. V. P. ii. 117. 


P. 248. The commentator of the book of Patatijali.— 
Vide note to p. 27. 


P. 249. Alerdnshahri.—Vide note to pp. 6, 7. 


P. 249. Ardiydé and Girnagar (?) are apparently the same 
mountains which the Avesta calls hara berezaiti and taera. 


P. 254. Vishnu-Purdna—The quotations from the 
V. P. given in this chapter are found in 11.2. 195 


P. 254—Jaunu, as here the river Yamuna is called, 
corresponds to the Prakrit form prescribed by Vararuci 
11. 3, viz. Jaund. 


P. 257. Vayu-Puréna.—The names of the rivers are 
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found in the 45th Adhydya, vol. i. pp. 349-350. The 
order of enumeration of the mountains in the Sanskrit 
text is this: Pariyatra, Riksha, Vindhya, Sahya, Malaya, 
Mahendra, Sukti. 
WV. 07. 
vedasmritir vedavati vritradhni sindhur eva ca 
varnasa candana caiva satiraé mahati tatha. 


V. 98. 
para carmmanvati caiva 710158 vetravaty api 
Sipra hy avanti ca tatha pariyatrasrayah smritah. 


V. 99. 
gono mahanadaé caiva narmmada sumahadruma 
mandakini dasgarna ca citrakita tathaiva ca. 


V. 100. 
tamasa pipyala groni karatoya pisacika 


A مم‎ 


nilotpalaé vipas4 ca bafijulé baluvahini. 


قم 
siteraja Suktimati makruna tridiva kramat‏ 
rikshapadat prastitas ta nadyo maninibhodakah.‏ 
Netz‏ 
tapi payoshni nirbbandhyaé madra ca nishadha nadi‏ 
venva vaitarani caiva sitivihuh kumudvati.‏ 
V. 103.‏ 
caiva mahagauri durgaé ca ’ntahgilaé tatha‏ 1075 
vindhyapadaprastitas ca nadyah punyajalah subhah.‏ 
V. 104.‏ 
godavari bhimarathi krishna vainy atha vafijula‏ 
tungabhadra suprayoga kauveri ca tatha, paga‏ 
dakshinapathanadyas tu sahyapadad vinihsritah.‏ 
قر 


kritamala tamravarna pushpajaty utpalavatt 
malayabhijatas ta nadyah sarvah Sitajalah subhah. 
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V. 106. 
trisima ritukflya ca ikshula tridiva ca ya 
lanefilini varhSadharé mahendratanayah smritah. 


Ve 107... 
rishikaé sukumari ca mandagé mandavahini 
kuapa palasini caiva suktimatprabhavah smritah. 


P. 259.—Very similar to this enumeration of rivers is 
that in the Vayu-Purdna, adhyaya 45, vv. 94-108 :-— 


V. 94.‏ ا 
piyante yair ima nadyo gangé sindhusarasvati‏ 
Satadrus candrabhaga ca yamuna 5313705 tatha.‏ 


W035: 
iravati vitasté ca vipasé deviké kuhth 
gomati dhutapapa ca bahuda ca drishadvati. 


V. 96. 
kausiki ca tritiyé tu nisciraé gandaki tatha 
ikshu lohita ityeté himavatpadanihsritah. 


The following verse, already given in the note to p. 273, 
mentions the rivers flowing from the Pariyatra. 


P. 259. Vedasint.—Write Viddsint. 


P. 259. Kdyabish—The realm: of K§ayabish is here 
identified with Kabul. The signs may be read Kéyalish 
or Kédyabshi; only the consonants are certain. This 
reminds one forcibly of the name of the Indo-Scythian king 
Kadaphes. A dental sound between two vowels may in 
later forms be represented by a y,:as eg. in Biyattu= 
Vitastd. Or is the word to be combined with Panini’s 
Kdpisht (Capissene in Pliny)? Cf. Panini and the geo- 
graphy of Afghanistan and the Panjab in “Indian Anti- 
quary,” 1872, p. 21. 


P. 259. Ghiizak.—This pass (‘akaba in Arabic) is also 
mentioned in Elliot, “History of India,” ii. 20, 449 
(Ghirak). 
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P. 259. Below the town of Parvén.—lt is mentioned in 
the maps at about the distance of eight miles, as the crow 
flies, north of Tscharikar. The road from Anderab to 
Parvan has been sketched by Sprenger, Post- und Reise- 
routen, Map nr. 5. 


P. 259. The rivers Nir and Kird.—Read Kirdt instead 
of Kira. Cf. Elliot, 1. ©. ii. 465. 


P. 260.—BLhdtul seems to mean a sub-Himalayan coun- 
try between the Beas and the Satlej. It occurs only 
here and .م‎ 211 (together with Antarvedi). Masudi 
(Elliot, “ History of India,” i. 22) mentions it as the name 
of one of the five rivers of Panjab. 

The union of the seven rivers.—This tradition apparently 
refers to the hapta hendu of the Avasté, Vendidad i. 73. 


P. 261. Matsya-Purdna.—N ot having this book at hand, 
1 give the corresponding passage from the Vdyu-Purdna, 
adhyaya 47, vv. 35-58 :— 


V. 38. 


nady4ah Srotas tu gangdyah pratyapadyata saptadha 
nalini hradini caiva pavani caiva praggata. 


Ni. 30: 
sita cakshug ca sindhués ca praticith digam 4sritah 
saptami tv anuga tasain dakshinena bhagirathi, &e. 


Vs 42. 
upagacchanti tah 53178 yato varshati vasavah 
sirindhran kuntalans cinén varvardn yavasin druhan. 


Vi443. 
rushanams ca kunindarhsca angalokavaramé ca ye 
kritva 051015 sindhumaruih sita ’gat pascimodadhim. 


V. 44. 
atha cinamarfimé caiva nangandn sarvamflikan 
sddhrams tusharams tampikin pahlavan 03720332 2 
etan janapadan cakshuh sravayanti gato ’dadhim. 


اف :نت ae‏ ل تتا 3052 جين 


— 
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Wa 45. 


daradamé ‘ca sakfgmirin gAndharin varapin hradén 
Sivapauran indrahasin vadatims 09 


V. 46. 


saindhavan randhrakarakin bhramarabhirarohakan 
Sundmukhams cordhvamantin siddhacdranasevitin. 


Wi 47: 
gandharvan kinnaran yakshin << 
kalapagramakamhs caiva paradin 5122182 


V. 48. 
kiratarhs ca pulindais ca kurfin sabharatan api 
paiicalakasimatsyams ca magadhangarms tathaiva ca. 


V. 49. 
brahmottarams ca vangarnsca tamaliptams tathaiva ca 
etan janapadin aryyan ganga bhavayate subhan. 


V.-50, 


tatah pratihataé vindhye pravishté dakshinodadhim 
tatas cA "hladini punya pracinabhimukhi yayau. 


ا 
ca nishadanaii ca jatayah‏ قضةومططهومت plavayanty‏ 
ghivaran rishakamé caiva tatha nilamukhan api.‏ 
We. 52%‏ 


keralén ushtrakarnamés ca kiratén api caiva hi 
kAlodaran vivarnams ca kumaran svarnabhitishitan. 


Wa53- 


sd mandale samudrasya tirobhita ’nuptirvatah 
tatas tu pavani caiva pracim eva digan gata. 


Vesa. 


apathan bhavayanti ’ha indYadyumnasaro pi ca 
tatha kharapathams caiva indragankupathan api. 
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V.. 55. 


madhyen ’dyanamaskarin kuthapravaranin yayau 
indradvipasamudre tu pravishta lavanodadhim. 


V. 56. 


tatag ca nalini c4 eft pracimésarh javena tu 
tomaran bhavayanti ha hathsamarg4n sahtihukan. 


ل 
bahudh4 girin‏ ذه ca sevanti bhittva‏ مضتؤقع0 purvan‏ 
karnapravaranamhs caiva prapya cé “$vamukhan api.‏ 


V. 58. 
sikatéparvatamartin gatva vidyddharin yayau 
nemimandalakoshthe tu pravishtaé sé mahodadhim. 


P. 262. Vishnu-Purdna.—tThis quotation occurs V. P. 
11. 192. Instead of Anutapata, Shikhi, and Karma, read 
Anutaptd, Sikhi, and Kramu. 


P. 263. Created.—This word seems to prove that Albe- 
runi already adhered to the dogma of orthodox Islam, that 
the Koran had been created by God from all eternity, and 
had been preserved on a table in heaven before God 
revealed it to mankind by the mouth of his prophet, 
Muhammad. 


P. 264. bn Almukaffa (‘Abdallih) and “Abdalkarim 
are also mentioned in the author’s “ Chronology of Ancient 
Nations,” pp. 80 and 108. 


P. 265. For this the astronomers requite them, &e.—When 
writing these criticisms, the author probably thought of 
Brahmagupta. Cf the chapter on eclipses, 11. 1109 


P. 267. Yamakoti, Lankd, &c—Cf. the same names in 
Strya-Siddhdnta, xi. 38-40. 


P. 268. Aryabhata, Vasishtha, Léta.—All the astrono- 
mers quoted in this context were not known to the author 
from their own works, but only through quotations in the 
works of Brahmagupta. Also the words of Varahamihira 
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(here and p. 272) seem to be quotations of Brahmagupta 
(evidently p. 276), although they possibly might have been 
taken from Varahamihira’s Pajicasiddhdntikd. Pulisa, of 
course, must be excepted, as his Siddhdnta was in the 
hands of Alberuni, and in course of being translated by 
him, 


P. 271. Amardvati, Vaivasvata, &c.—Cf. on these four 
cities Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 240. 


P. 273. Apta-purdna-kdra.—I do not see how the 
Arabic signs must be read. The translation of the term 
means the true ones who follow the Purdna. 


P. 274, 1. 37.—TA being the sine of 32° is equal to 225’, 
its square to 50,625; TB the versed sine of 33° is 7’, and 
HT = radius — TB = 3438’ — 7 = 3431 (Schram). 


P. 275, 1. 3.—The following calculation seems to have 
been made very negligently, for there are several faults in 
it. The radius 795° 27’ 16” is correctly determined, for 
employing the ratio 7: 22 between diameter and circum- 
ference, we are indeed led to this number. But already in 
the determination of Bc there is a fault. Alberuni seems 
to have converted 0° 7’ 42” into yojanas, instead of con- 
verting 07 7’ 45”; for 360° being equivalent to 5000 yojanas, 
we get for 1° 13 yojana, 7 krosa, 4444 yards, for 1’ 1 kroéga, 
340737 yards, and for 1” 12337 yards, and reckoning with 
those numbers we get o° 7’ 42”, and not 0° 7’ 45”, which 
corresponds to 57,035 yards. Further, the rule he makes 
use of is completely erroneous; it is not true that the 
relation between the height of two observers is the same 
as the relation between the sines of their respective 
fields of vision. If this were the case, we should have 
sec a—1I:sin a=sec 8—I:sin 8, or the quotient << : 
would be a constant for every value of a, which, of course, 
is not the case. But even with his incorrect rule we 
cannot find the numbers he has found. This rule is 
4 yards : sine of field of vision= 57,035 yards : 225’, so one 


A225. but he finds 


uld have sine of field of vision— de 
wo ave sine 0 ع6‎ or vision 5703 5 
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the sine of the field of vision equal to 0° o’ 1” 3”, which 
1000’ 000 
corresponds to -——, and not to Therefore Albe- 
١ 57935 57035 : 
runi seems to have reckoned 4 x 225 = 1000 instead of goo. 
Also the length of each degree is not quite correct; it is 
not 13 yojana, 7 kroga, 3334 yards, but, as above stated, 13 
yojana, 7 kroga, 444% yards. Lastly, if we convert by means 
of this nwmber 0“ oO’ 1” 3” into yards, we find 1293 yards, 
so that the 291% yards he speaks of seem to have been 


arrived at by an erroneous metathesis of the original 
ciphers (Schram). 





P. 277. Préna.—Cf. on this measure of time here i. 
334, 335. 


P. 278. The inhabitants of Mount Meru, &c., till as a 
westward motion, almost identical with Surya-Siddhdnta, 
xil. 55. 


P. 281. There is a story of an ancient Greek, &ce.—Pro- 
bably taken from Porphyry’s book on the opinions of the 
most prominent philosophers about the nature of the sphere. 
Vide note to p. 43. 


P. 289. The Greeks determined, &c.—The author has given 
a description of the winds, according to the Arabian and 
Persian views, in his “Chronology of Ancient Nations,” 
22. 340, 341. 


P, 291. Atri, Daksha, &c.—The legends here referred to 
are found in Vishnu-Purdna, 1. 153, li. 21 


P. 294.—The Rishi Bhuvana-koga (i.e. globe) is only 
mentioned in this place, and not known to me from other 
sources. His work, the title of which is not given, seems 
to have treated of geography. 


P. 295. Samndra (?)—Thus the manuscript seems to 
have it. The signs may also be read Samndd. 


P. 297. Kuirmacakra—Vide on this term a note of H. 
Kern, Lrihat Samhitd, translation, to the title (kirmavi- 
bhdga) of chap. xiv. 
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P. 298. Utpala,a native of Kashmir.— Vide note to p.157. 


P. 298.—Stone-tower, 1.6. the Ai@wos mupyos of Ptolemy, 
Wi F322: 


P. 299.—Bishang, a place near Herat, to the west. 
Sakilkand, also Iskilkand, is identified with Alexandria 
by Elliot, “ History of India,’ 1. 366, note 1. Perhaps it 
is identical with 8 جهو‎ modus of Stephanus. Cf. Droysen, 
Geschichte des Hellenismus, iil. 2, 217. 


P. 299.—This extract from Vdyu-Purdna is found in 
adhydya 45, vol. 1. pp. 350-353, vv. 109-136. Alberuni 
gives the directions in the following order: east, south, 
west, north; whilst the Sanskrit text has this order: north, 
east, south, west. In comparing the following text with 
Alberuni, the varietas lectionis given in the footnotes of the 
Calcutta edition can sometimes be used with advantage. 


Nara: 
kurupaiicalah salvas caiva sajaiigalah 


V. 110. 


éiirasena bhadrakaré bodhah gatapathesvaraih 
vatsih kisashté kulyaé ca kuntalah kagikoSalah. 


Vo ELE 
atha parsvé tilangas ca magadhaé ca vrikaih saha. 


V. 115.—NorrH. 
vahliké vadhadhanas ca abhirah kalatoyakah 
aparitas ca 602:35 ca pahlavas carmakhandikah. 


V. 116. 
edndhara yavanas caiva sindhusauvirabhadrakah 
Saka hradah kulindas ca parita haraptrikah. 
201117 


ramata raddhakatakih kekayd dasamanikah 
kshatriyopanivesas ca vaisyastidrakulani ca. 
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¥.118 
kamboja daradas caiva varvarah priyalaukikah 
pinas caiva tusharas ca pahlavé vahyatodard’h. 
Viai0: 
atreyas ca bharadvajah prasthalag ca kaserukah 
lampaka stanapas caiva pidika juhudaih saha. 


V. 120. 
apagas ca ‘limadras ca kiraéténafi ca jatayah 
tomara harnsamargasca kasmiras tangands tatha. 
Wi: kom 
culikas نوه‎ hukag caiva 20112130311835 tathaiva ca 


V. 122.—EAsT. 


andhravakah sujaraka antargiri vahirgirah 
tatha pravangavangeya malada malavarttinah. 


V. 123. 
brahmottarah pravijaya bhargava geyamarthakah 
pragjyotishas ca mundas ca videhas tamaliptakah 
mala magadhagovindah. 

V. 124B.—SOUTH. 

pandyaé ca keralas caiva caulyah kulyds tathaiva ca 
setuka 220511185 caiva kumana vanavasikah 
maharashtra mahishakah kalingas ca. 

V._¥26. 
abhirah saha cai ’shika atavyas ca varas ca ye 
pulindré vindhyamilika vaidarbha dandakaih saha. 

VW. 12% 
piniké maunikas caiva asmaka bhogavarddhanah 
nairnikah kuntalé andhra udbhida nalakalikah. 

V. 128. 


dakshinatyas ca vaidesa aparans tan nibhodhata 
Sirpikaérah kolavana durgah kalitakaih saha. 





دي 
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Viz F290. 


puleyas ca suralag ca 022535 tapasaih saha 
tatha turasitas caiva sarvé caiva paraksharah. 


Vu 30: 
nasikya ‘dys ca ye cAnye ye caiva ’ntaranarmadih 
bhanukacchréh samaheyah sahasa s4svatair api. 


Vos 
kacchiy4s ca surashtras, ca anarttas c& ’rvudaih saha. 


V. 132.—WEST. 


mAalavas ca kartishas ca mekalasco ’tkalaih saha 
uttamarna dasg4rnas ca bhojéh kishkindhakaih saha, 


bi i 


tosalah 12053156 caiva traipura vaidikas tatha 
tumuris tumburas caiva shatsuré nishadhaih saha. 


V. 134. 
anupds tundikeras ca vitihotra hy avantayah. 


Weise. 
nigarharé harhsamargah kshupanas tahgandh khasih. 


V..136. 


kugapravaranas caiva hina darvah sahtidakah 
trigartta malavas caiva kirataés tamasaih saha. 


Pp. 300—303.—This extract from Varahamihira’s Sam- 
hitdé is taken from chap. xiv. Cf. the textin Kern’s edition, 
.م‎ 87, the varietas lectionis, pp. 12-14, and his translation 
in “ Journal of the Asiatic Society,” 1870, p. 81-86. The 
number of discrepancies between these two traditions is 
very considerable. In many places Alberuni and his Pan- 
dit may not have read their manuscript with sufficient 
accuracy; in others, the Sanskrit manuscript-tradition may 
exhibit blunders arising from a not uncommon confusion 
of characters that are much like each other. The Arabic 
manuscript-tradition is on the whole correct, but the 
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copyist of the Arabic text, too, may have contributed in 
some case to increase the number of errors. To some 
Indian names he has added explanatory glosses, e.g. Sau- 
vira, v.e. Maltaén and Jahravar. It is a pity he has done 
this so sparingly. 


P. 303.—Yakdb and Alfazdrt.—Vide notes to pp. 169 
and 165. 


iP: 304.—Abi-Ma'shar, author of many books, chiefly on 
astrology, died A.H. 272=A.D. 885. He is known to the 
Middle Ages in Europe as Albumaser. 


P. 306. Cupola of the earth.—lIf this expression has not 
been derived from the Indian, the question arises, Who 
introduced it among the Arabs? Was it Alfazari? 


P. 306. Ravana the demon.—The author refers to the 
fifth and sixth books of the Ramayana, which he apparently 
did not know, or he would not have called it, as he con- 
stantly does, the story of Rama and Ramayana ; v. pp. 307, 
310, and 11. 3. I have not succeeded in deciphering the 
name of the fortress ; the Arabic signs cannot be combined 
with the name Triktta. 


P. 308.—A straight line from Lankd to Meru is also 
mentioned on p. 316. The first degree of longitude, accord- 
ing to the Indian system, is also described in Stirya-Sid- 
dhdnta, i. 62. Instead of Kurukshetra the author seems 
to have pronounced Kurukketru. At all events, he did not 
write ash. Therefore the compound ssh must have under- 
gone the Prakritic change into kkh, as in pokkharo=push- 
kara (Vararuci, iii. 29). 


P. 309.—These wares are deposited, &e—This kind of 
commerce with savage nations is the same as that carried 
on by Carthage with tribes on the west coast of Africa; v. 
Herodotus, iv. 196; C. Miiller, Geographi Greci Minores, i. 
.م‎ xxvii, and Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager, p. 232 
and 506. 


P. 310.—Langabdlis is identified with the Nicobar 
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Islands by A. Sprenger, Post- wnd Reiserouten des Orients, 
p. 88. 


P. 312. Desdntara.—V ide the rule for its computation in 
Sdrya-Siddhdnta, 1. 60, 61. 
Alarkand, Ibn Térik.—Cf. note to p. 169. 


P. 312.—Al-arkand is identified by Alberuni with the 
Khandakhddyaka of Brahmagupta (ii. 7). In another 
place (ii. 48) the author identifies the word arkand with 
ahargana. Both of these identifications can hardly be 
justified phonetically, and therefore I prefer to suppose as 
the Sanskrit original of Arkand a word like Aryakhanda, 
whilst apparently the word harkan (title of an Arabic 
calendar, li. 52) is identical with ahargana. 

The author complains of the Arabic translation of 
Al-arkand being a bad one, and at some time of his life 
(probably after the composition of the Jndica) he has pub- 
lished a new and amended edition of this translation. Cf. 
preface to the Arabic edition, p.xx. The Arabic Arkand 
has not yet been discovered in the libraries of Europe. 
The author has borrowed from this book the following 
notes :-)1( 1050 yojanas are the diameter of the earth 
(i. 312, 316). (2) The latitude of Ujain is 22° 29’, and 
that of Almansiira 24° 1’ (i. 316). Here the author states 
that also Yaktib Ibn Tarik had quoted the book, but 
erroneously. (3) The straight shadow in Lohardanii is 52 
digits (i. 316). (4) Alberuni quotes from Alarkand a 
method for the computation of the era Shakh, by which 
the Gupta era is theant (ii. 48, 49). 


P. 312.—On the relation between yojana and mile, v. 
note to p. 199. 


P. 312, 1. 22.—Using the ratio of 7: 22 between diameter 
and circumference, we find 3300 yojanas as the circum- 
ference corresponding to a diameter of 1050 yojanas. So 
3300 yojanas is the circumference of the earth given in 
the handbook Al-arkand. This agrees with the last lines 
of p. 315, where it is said that 3200 yojanas are 100 yojanas 
less than the value given by Al-arkand (Schramv). 
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P. 313. The author of Karanatilaka, i.e. Vijayanandin. 
—Vide note to p. 156. 


P. 313.—Vyastatrairdsika is a technical term for a cer- 
tain algebraic calculation. Cf Colebrooke, “ Algebra,” .م‎ 
34, § 76. ١ 


P. 314.—Alfazdri in his canon, which was a translation 
of the Brahmasiddhdnta of Brahmagupta; v. note to pp. 


153, 165. 


P. 314, 1. 11.—The calculation of the 0650111010: is, as 
Alberuni remarks, quite erroneous, as the difference of 
longitude is not taken into account (Schram). 


P. 315, 1. 25.—The number in the lacuna must be 80, 
for Alberuni says at the bottom of the page, “ If we invert 
the calculation and reduce the parts of the great circle to 
yojanas, according to this method we get the number 
3200.” But to get 3200 we must multiply 6° by 8o. 
The rule, “ Multiply the yojanas of the distance between 
two places by 9 and divide the product by 80,” serves to 
convert this distance given in yojanas into degrees. This 
distance, then, is considered as the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, one of the sides of which is the dif- 
ference of the latitudes, the other the unknown difference 
of the longitudes; this latter is found by taking the root 
of the difference of the squares of hypothenuse and known | 
side. This difference of longitude is then expressed in 
degrees; to get it expressed in day-minutes we must 
further divide by 6, as there are 360° in a circle, but only 
60 day-minutes in a day (Schram). 


P. 316.— The line connecting Lankd with Meru, already 
mentioned on p. 308. 


P. 316. Yakib Ibn Térik, Alarkand.—Vide note to 
p- 169; 312. 
P. 317. Catlaghtagin—Not knowing the etymology of 


this Turkish name, I am also ignorant of its pronunciation. 
The second part of the compound seems to be tagin= 
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valorous, as in Toghrultagin, 2.6. valorous like a falcon. As 
ots, jilghan, means a large spear, one might think of 
reading Jilghattagin, i.e. valorous with the spear, but this 
is very uncertain. Another name of a similar formation 
is kutlughtagin, katlagh, but probably entirely different. 
Vide Biberstein-Kazimirski, Menoutschehri preface, p. 136 ; 
Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. 352, iii. 253. 


P. 317.—Karanasdra by Vittesvara; v. note to p. 156. 


P. 317.—The fortress Zauhitr, also mentioned p. 208 as 
Lahtr, must not be confounded with Lauhavar or Lahore. 
Situation unknown. According to the author’s Canon 
Masudicus, it has latitude 33° 40’, longitude 98° 20’. 
Comparing these latitudes with those given in Hunter’s 
Gazetteer, we do not find that they much differ :— 


Hunter. Alberuni, 


Ghazna : : . 33° 34’ 33m 35 
Kabul : : : > 34° 30° 33047. 
Peshavar . 1 : : 541 5 34° 44' 
Jailam : : : - 32055 20. 33° 20’ 
Siyalkote . : C eer 307 Si! Baal sey! 
Multan : ١ : : 30° 12’ 29° 40’ 


On the identity of Waihand and Attok, cf Cunning- 
ham, “ Ancient Geography of India,” p. 54. 

Mandakkakor (the name is differently written) was the 
fortress of Lahore, according to the author’s statement in 
his Canon Masudicus. 

Nandna is explained by Elliot (“ History of India,” ii. 
450, 451) as a fort on the mountain Balnath, a conspicuous 
mountain overhanging the Jailam, and now generally called 
Tilla. Cf also Elliot, /. 6. 11. 346, note 347, 3606. 

The places Dunptr (pronunciation perfectly uncertain) 
and Kandi (also read Kiri), the station of the Amir, seem to 
have been on the road from Ghazna to Peshavar. Near 
the latter place was fought the decisive battle between 
King 21135 00 and his blinded brother Muhammad, 4.2. 
1040, and there the former was murdered by the relatives 
of those who ten years earlier had thought to win his 
favour by betraying his brother, and were killed or mal- 
treated in reward. Cf. Elliot, 7. 6. iv. 199, note 1, 138, 
11. 150, 112 (Persian text, p. 274), 273, note 3. 
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I conjecture Dunpiir to have been identical with Jala- 
labad or some place near it. Latitude of Jalalabad, 34° 
24’; that of Dunpfir, 34° 20’. ; 

Kandi, more southern than Dunptr and nearer to 
Kabul, must have been a place like Gandamak or near it. 
If it is called the station (post-relat) of the Amir. We may 
understand by this Amir the father of King Mahmid, the 
Amir Sabuktagin, who first constructed the roads lead- 
ing to the Indian frontier, as Alberuni informs us on 

a2. 

On the identification of Bamhanw& or Almanstira in 
Sindh, .نه‎ Cunningham, J. 1. p. 271 seg. 

The statements of Alberuni regarding the Kabul valley 
and environs have been laid down in a sketch-map of 
Aloys Sprenger, Post- und feiserouten des Orients, No. 
12; the Punjab and the approaches of Kashmir, ibid. 
No. 13. 


P. 319.—Muhammad Ibn, &c., is the famous Razes of the 
Middle Ages, who died probably A.D. 932. The author has 
written a catalogue of his works which exists in Leyden; 
v. Chronologie Orientalischer Volker von Alberunt, Einlei- 
tung, p. xl.; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Arabischen Aerzte, 
No. 08. 


P. 320.—Alexander of Aphrodisias is the famous com- 
mentator of Aristotle, who lived in» Athens about 200 
after Christ. Cf. Fihrist, .م‎ 252, and Zeller, Geschichte der 
Griechischen Philosophie, 3,419. The quotation is found 
in Aristotle, Phys. vii. I. 


P. 320. Vardéhamihira—This quotation corresponds to 
Samhitd, i. v. 6, 7. Instead of Kumbhaka the Sanskrit 
text has Kanada. 


P. 322. Timeus.—This quotation seems to be derived 
from 42 D E:— 

TO 06 mera TOV omépov To veors Trapedwke 060 
وجويرمه‎ tAaTTEW Ovnra, K.TA. Kat AaBovTes aOavarov 


0 نار (م‎ Ovyrod Coou, K.7.A. 


عه سس سر يهم لت 
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In the Arabic text, ,ثاثا .م‎ 17, read سائعة‎ instead of Eile, 
and béle instead of .مرائيًا‎ 


P. 324. That being who is above him, 1.6. a being of the 
next higher order.—The opposite of the term لمن يعلوة‎ is 
لمن دونه‎ “(for the being of the next lower order) on p. \vy, 
20 (translation 1. 351). 


P. 325. Vishnu-Purdna.—tThe first words, Maharloka 
lies, &c., there is one kalpa, are found in ii. chap. vii. p. 
226. The sons of Brahman are mentioned in Vishnu- 
Purdna, 11. 200, note. The name Sanandanada (Sananda- 
natha ?) is perhaps a mistake for Sanatana. Cf Sdmkhya 
Karikd with the commentary of Gaudapada by Colebrooke- 
Wilson, p. I. 


P. 325. Abi-Ma'shar.—Vide note to p. 304. 
P. 325. Alerdnshahri.— Vide note to pp. 6, 7. 


P. 327. The country without latitude, 1.6. niraksha in 
Sanskrit.— Vide p. 267, and Stiirya-Siddhdnta, xii. 44, note. 


P. 330. Aryabhata of Kusumapura, i.e. junior.—Cf, note 
to p. 246. 


P. 333.—The terms pardrdha and kha have been ex- 
plained, pp. 175, 178. 


P. 334. The book Sridhava by Utpala—Vide notes to 
pp. 157, 158. ; 1 

A system of the measures of time has also been given 
by Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 540 seq. 


P. 336. S-M-Y.—This name is so written here and p. 
337. The Arabic signs are to be read Shammé or Shanviyyu. 
I do not know a Sanskrit name of this form. Is it= 
Samaya ? 

The same name seems to occur a third time, 11. 188, but 
is there written S-M-Y. Alberuni says that S-M-Y had 
dictated a method for the computation of the samkranti ; 
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he therefore, perhaps, was a scholar of the time and a per- 
sonal acquaintance (teacher?) of Alberuni’s, The title of 
a book of his is not mentioned. 


P. 338.—The spéd muhra or white shell, an Indian blow- 
ing instrument, is also mentioned by Elliot, “ History of 
India,” ii. 215, note. 

Purshtir (,5%,3), as the manuscript has, is probably a mis- 
take for ys, Purushdvar, i.e. Peshavar. 


P. 338. Hore equinoctiales and temporales—Vide note 
to p. 214. 


P. 339. The commentator of the Siddhanta, Pulisa.—Read 
instead of this, “The commentator of the Siddhanta of 
Pulisa,” and compare note to pp. 153,154. Who this com- 
mentator was is not mentioned. 


P. 340.—Abhijit means the 8th muhirta of the day. 
The Arabic form أجتى‎ corresponds perhaps to Sanskrit 
abhijiti. 


Pe 340. Vydsa.—This statement points to Mahabharata, 
the Adi-parvan, v. 4506; but the chronological detail is 
not found there. 


P. 340. Sisupdla.—Vide note to p. 165. 


P. 342.—The names of the dominants of the 5 
are also mentioned in the following four lines taken from 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
Bodleian Library, 2. 3320: ب:‎ 


rudrahimitrapitaro vasuvarivisve vedha vidhih satama- 
khah puruhitavahni. 


naktarnearag ca varundryamayonayas ca prokta diné 
daga ca parhea tathé muhtrtah 

nigimuhtirta giris4japidahirbudhnyaptishasviyamagna- 
yasca. 





| 
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vidhatricamndraditi jivavishnutigmadyutitvashtrasami- 
ranaég ca. 
لا‎ 
P. 343. Except the astrologers.—Cf. the meaning of hora 
in astrology, ii. 222. 


P. 343. Vijayanandin—Vide note to p. 156. The 


title of his book would be in Arabic غرة الزجات‎ (Ghurrat- 
alzijat). 


P. 344. Names of the hords.—I have not found these 
names in Sanskrit. Perhaps they are mentioned in some 
commentary to Sérya Siddhdnta, xii. 79. 

On Sridhava, v. note to p. 158. 


P. 347. Physical scholars know, &c.—There is a similar 
passage on the physical effects of moonlight in the author’s 
“ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” p. 163. I am afraid I 
have not caught the sense of the sentence, “and that she 
affects (?) linen clothes,” &c. 


P. 348. Atuh (?).—The MS. seems to read dtvahhu. 

The word &», BRBA, is perhaps a mistake for “», barkhu, 
which, according to the table, ii. 197 (cf. Trumpp, “ Gram- 
mar of the Sindhi Language,” p. 158), is the name of the 
first day of a paksha. 


P. 348. Veda.—The author gives six quotations from 
the Veda: one taken from Patafyali (i. 29), one from 
Sémkhya (i. 31), two from the Brahmasiddhanta of Brah- 
magupta (ii. 110, III), and two quotations which were 
probably communicated to him by his Pandits, as he does 
not mention a particular source whence he took them (i. 
348 and ii. 348). 


P. 352. Vdsudeva—The quotation corresponds to Bha- 
gavad-Gitd, viii. 17. 

The book Smriti.— Vide note to .م‎ 131. This quotation 
seems to have been taken from Manu, Dharmasdstra, 
i, 172: 
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P. 353.—The information on the four mdnas (ef. Stirya- 
Siddhdnta, chap. xiv.), as given by Yaktb, was the only 
one at the disposal of Alberuni at the time when he wrote 
his “Chronology” (v. English edition, 2. 15). It was 
communicated to him by the Kitdb-alghurra of Abt 
Muhammad Alna’ib Alamuli. The four different kinds of 
spaces of time mentioned there are the four mdnas, saura, 
sdvana, candra and nakshatra. 


P. 353.—Bhukti, in Arabic buht, is the daily motion of 
a planet; of. Stirya-Siddhdnta, i. 27, note, and here, ii. 195. 
The Arabic form does not seem to have passed through an 
intermediate stage of a Prakritic nature, for in Prakrit it 
would have been bhutt? (Vararuci, ili. 1). 


P. 355. The sdvana-mdna is used, &c.—Cf. the similar 
rules in Stirya-Siddhdanta, xiv. 3, 13, 15, 18, 19. 


P. 356. Uttardyana.—On the two ayanas ef. Stirya- 
Siddhénta, xiv. 9. 


P. 357. Ritu.—Vide the description of the six seasons 
in Sirya-Siddhanta, xiv. 10, 16. 


P. 358. Dominants of the halves of the months -1 do not 
know a Sanskrit list of these names. The Asana (Ashunu) 
perhaps means Asvin or Asvint. 


P. 359.—Dimas (probably pronounced dimasu) = Sanskrit 
divasa, is the shibboleth of the Indian vernacular dialect 
spoken round Alberuni, and probably by himself. I do 
not know which dialect this was, nor whether there are 
any traces of it in our days. The change between v and 
m is also observed in the following examples جرسنمت_:‎ 
carmanmat =carmanvatt (Chambal), em2 himamant = 
himavant, جاكملك‎ jdgamalku=ydjnavalkya, ss macct= 
vatsya, pry sugrimu=sugriva. Some examples of the 
change of v to m are also given by Hornle, “ Comparative 
Grammar,” § 134. 


P. 359. The three sounds h, kh, and sh, &c.—On the pro- 
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nunciation of sh as kh, cf. Hornle, 7. c. § 19, and on the 
further change of kh to h, ibid. § 19. Examples of the 
former change are numerous in the Jndica ; of examples 
of the latter, cf سنهة‎ munha=mukha,  ناهربج‎ babrahén= 
vaprakhana (2), and also qs} dhdri, cf. dshddha, كهكند‎ 
kihkind =kishkindha. In Prakrit muham=mukha (Vara- 
ruci, il. 27). 


P. 361. Sridhava by Utpala.— Vide note to p. 157. 


P. 362. 1 ghatt=16 kald.—Cf. with these measures of 
time the statements on pp. 336, 337. 


P. 364, Chapter XZ.—It has also been translated by 
Reinaud, Fragments Arabes et Persans, pp. 155-160. 


P. 364. Sarrdhi udaya and samdhi astamana.—One 
would expect samdhyudaya and sammdhyastamana, but there 
is no trace of a y. The forms havea vernacular character, 


and must be explained according to the analogy of wo 

duti =dyuti, and 33\ antazu = antyaja. 
Hiranyakasipu.—the story of this king and his son 

Prahlada is told by the Vishnu-Purdna, i. 34 seq. 


P. 366. Samdhi.—The way it is used in astrology is 
shown by the table, ii. 219. 


P. 366. Putijala—Vide note to p. 157. The tradition 
here given is very similar to that mentioned by Colebrooke, 


“ Essays,” ll. 332, 333. 


P. 366, 1. 35.—We find that the beginning of the Hindu 
solar year 854 Sakakala takes place A.D. 932, March 22, 6 
ghati 40’ 15”, which corresponds to March 22, 7 h. 40 m. 
civil Greenwich time, whilst the real instant of the solstice 
is March 15, 12h. 15 m. civil Greenwich time, so that the 
solstice precedes the calculation by 6 days and 19 hours, 
which agrees very well with the 6° 50’ which Pufijala men- 
tions (Schram). 
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P. 368. Ahargana = ahar + gana.—The author's erroneous 
explanation is repeated 11. 26. 

Sind-hind = siddhénta.—It may be 0 whether 
the inorganic m has been introduced into the word by the 
Arabs, or whether it existed already in the pronunciation 
of the Hindus from whom they learned the word. I do 
not know of a rule to this effect in Prakrit or vernacular, 
but there are certain Indian words which apparently show 
a similar phonetic process. Cf 6.9. Prakrit 1150 (Sanskrit, 
ushtra), which in Eastern Hindhi has become 24 or wit. 
Hornle, “ Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lan- 
guages,” § 140. 


P. 370. Aryabhata, sen—Vide note to p. 156. 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura. Vide note to p. 246. 

The word I cannot decipher may be read I, 2.6, the 
article and three consonants with three dots above them, 
something like 3}, 


P. 371. Utsarpini, avarsarpini, are terms employed in 
the Jaina system. Cf. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 186, 194. 


P. 372. The book Smriti mentions.—This is Manu, Dhar- 
masdstra, 1. 80. 


P. 375. A translation of his whole work, &e.—Cf. note 
to pp. 153, 154. Alberuni was translating the Pulisa- 
Siddhdanta, which until that time had not yet been trans- 
lated into Arabic by Muslim scholars, because they did 
not like its theological tendency. 


P. 376. Brahmagupta.— Vide note to pp. 153, 154. 


P. 378. In writing the introductory sentences of chap. 
xliii., the author seems to have had in mind Plato's 
Timeeus, 220: modal Kal Kata 702386 POopal yeyovacw 
ناه رقم ررق‎ Kal EcovTat, K.T.r. 


P. 379. The pedigree of Huppocrates is known from 
Tzetzes, chil. vii. host. 115. Cf “The Genuine Works of 
Hippocrates,” translated by Fr. Adams, London, 1849, vol. 
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i. 2. 23. The name اتلوسوس‎ seems to be a repetition of the 
name Hippolochos, w=y'. If it is dropped from the list, 
we have the fourteen generations which the author counts 
between Hippocrates and Zeus. 

The Arabic ws seems to be a mistake for gk, 
Machaon. 


P. 380. Parasurdma.—Vide this legend in Vishnu- 
Purdna, iv. 19 (here added from the Mahdbhdrata). 


P. 380. Buddhodana.—Vide my conjecture as to the 
origin of this name in note to p. 40. 

The Muhammira.—This term has been explained in 
note to p. 21. 


P. 382. Garga, the son of —The name of his father is 
written Jashi or Jashé (here and p. 397). Could this be 
Yasgoda ? 


P. 382—Alé Ibn Zain was a Christian physician in 
Merw ; ¢f. Shahraztri, MS. of the Royal Library, Berlin, 
MS. Or., octav. 217, fol. 144); the same in Baihaki, ibid. 
No. 737, fol. 6a. According to this tradition, his son was 
the author of the famous medical book Firdaus-alhikma. 
Cf. also Fihrist, p. 296 and notes; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte 
der Arabischen Aerzte, No. 55. 

The book Caraka.—Vide note to p. 159. 


P. 383. Kriga, the son of Atreya—If this is what the 
author means, the Arabic signs سرس‎ must be altered to 
uy. Of. A. Weber, Vorlesungen, p. 284, note 309. 


P. 383.—The quotation from Aratus is Phawnomena, vv. 
96-134. I give the text from Imm. Bekker, Aratus cum 
Scholiis, Berlin, 1828 :— 


“Auporépooe de Toco vrocKkerteto Bowrew 
ولاو 0م11‎ 7 7 p év xepot pépet Zraxw airyMijevra. 
ety’ ovv العم امهم جع‎ 60 ov pa Te pac 
aor pov apxaiov Tarép eupevat, etre Tev aAdovu, 
عد‎ 7 4 1 59 7 57 
evKydos 00 وجاو6ةم‎ * Noyos ye ناعير‎ EVTPEXEL adXogs 
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5 1 3 A 0 , , > 
avOpwrots, ws 076 برع‎ emtxOovin tapos ولازة‎ 
37 ya 7 7, 5 7 59 3 ~ 
iXETO 0 نام قم برق‎ KaTevavTiy, 006 TOT avo pav 
01006 ToT” apXatoy yjvato Pura yuvaKov, 

3 5 5 4 5 7 3 5 7, اح و‎ 
adr avame exaOynro Kat aBavary 760 eovea, 
Kal € Aicny RGNcooK OY | aryerpomery 06 yépovras 
1/6 Tov ely ayopy i e’pux op ev و(انالمة‎ 
OnMmoTepas عع‎ € emiamépxouTa عه جمس‎ 
ovTw Nevyadéou TOTE velkeos TicTAYTO, 

حر 1 59 7 7 52 
* نآمسو0نهم 0006 PEos‏ لع رامع 7 dvaxpictos‏ 000 

04 5 1 > 2 7 7, 
aitws 0° ECwov. xarery 0 améxerro Oadacca, 
kat Biov ovrw vijes arom pober rylverkoy * 
5 5 7 ا‎ A 3 A 7 ~ 
adda Boes kat apoTpa Kat avTn TOTHA a@y 
upia TavTa mapeixe Aika, ddrewpa OuKalwv. 
Topp nv opp ete yaia “yévos Xpuretoy epepBer. 
dpyupéw 0” oAlyn Te Kal ovKEeTL TauTay Omoly 
@uiret, ToPEovca TaAatav 70ca Nawy. 

5 /د 7د و‎ a ae , , > 
088“ Eurmns ETL KELVO KAT pes ryevos Hey. 
iPXETO 0* غ6‎ 60 Cpewy 0006/6005 7 XNEVTOV 
pouvage . oude Tew eremloryeTo mex lourw * 

5 و‎ 3 yf 
GAN omor dvOpibrewv meyahas TANTAaLTO KoAwVas, 
nmetAet On يوجاءعجع‎ KaOaTTOMEVN KAKOTNTOS, 

SING الم‎ ee 5 5 3 7 ' و‎ 
ovo é€T epn elawmos eAevoec Oat KaNéovcw, 
oly xpicetor TATEpES ryeveny é€XltrovTo 
7)60007+6 لازم‎ ٠ duets Oe Kaxwrepa Te&eler Oe. 
Kal 67 Tov TONE, Kat On Kal avapotov aia 
éooeTat avOparroist, 56 0 émxeloerar adyos. 
Os لاف 6م 0 وناو ججنء‎ ETEMALETO, TOUS O° apa Aaovs 
els اج بارتولته‎ TavTas EXluTAaVE TaTTaLvoYTas. 

) و‎ 2 ١ a A ay Pk ie ae 
023 عجن‎ On املع عرق‎ ereOvacay, ot 0 eyevovTo, 
Xaheein ever, Tporepov oAodrEpot avd pes, 
01 Tpa@Tot KaKoepyov exadkevoavTo maxatpay 
elvodiny, Tpwrot 06 Boay éracavr apoTi pwr, 
kal TOTe pionoaca رمك‎ Kelvwy yévos avo لاه م‎ 
ér7ral’ vTroupavin. 


P. 384. The commentator of the book of Aratus—This 
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commentary is not identical with the scholia edited by 
Bekker. Cf. Lratosthenis Catasterismorum Reliquie, rec. 
C. Robert, pp. 82-84. 


P. 385. Plato—This quotation is from Leges, iil. 677 ; 
but the phrases forming the conversation have been 
omitted. 

AOHN. To zoddas avOpdrov 00006 yeyovevat 
KaTakAvo mois TE Kal vocols Kat GAO 7022601, EV ois 
Bpaxd عد‎ TO Tay avOpwrwv AeirerOar yévos, K.T.A. WS 
of TOTE Trepupuyovres THY pOopay oxedov Opetvol TwWes 
adv elev vomers ev Kopupais TOU, ره‎ 2000 TOU TOV 
لاه قم برق‎ yévous Olacecwomeva, K.T.A. Kal 07 TOUS TOLOV= 
Tous YE avarykn Tov Tov a\Nwv amreipous eival TEXVaY Kal 
TeV ev TOs GoTETL pos aAAijAous MX 0:/ لاقم‎ els TE 7١ -وع‎ 
6 Kal proverkias Kal “لجن‎ GAXNa Kakoupynara 7 pos 
070777 010+ ETWoOoUcW, 


P. 387.—Cf. with this table Vishnu-Purdna, book iii. 
chap. i. and il., and the Bombay edition, 1886. 

Stdmasa seems to be a mistake for Zdmasa. 

Caitraka instead of caitra seems to have been derived 
from an erroneous reading of the beginning of the Sanskrit 
caitrakinpurushddydasea. 

Sudwya seems to have risen from a wrong division of 
the words Paragu (other readings Parabhu, Parama) 
Divya. The Bombay edition reads prajéhparamadivyd- 
dydstasya. 

Antata, the name of Indra in the fifth Manvantara, can 
hardly be combined with the Vibhw of Sanskrit tradition. 

Sindhu, Reva.—These words, whatever their proper pro- 
nunciation may be, are not found in the Sanskrit text. 

Puru Murw is Sanskrit Uru Puru, but Pramukha is a 
gross mistake, for the text has wrupurusatadyumnapramu- 
khah, i.e. Uru, Puru, Satadyumna, and others. 

Nabasa and Dhrishna are mistakes for Nabhaga and 
Dhrishta. 

Virajas, Agcarvari, Nirmogha.—The Sanskrit text runs 
viracdscorvarivaméscanirmohddyds, which Alberuni has 
divided into viraja-ascorvarivdmsea-nirmoha, Cf, Scor- 
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vari Vdinsea on p. 394. Wilson reads the second name 
Arvarivat. 

Mahavirya, name of Indra in the ninth Manvantara, 
instead of Adbhuta, rests on a misinterpretation of these 
words: teshdm indré mahdviryé bhavishyatyadbhuté dvija. 

Sudharmdtman.—The Sanskrit text has Sarvadharmd. 

Devata Vanupadevdsea, instead of Devavat and Upadeva, 
rests on a wrong division of the words devavdnupadevasea. 

Vicitra-adyd, a mistake for vicitrddyd, i.e. Vicitra and 
others. 

Urur, Gabhi (sie MS.), Budhnya-adyd, a mistake for 
ururgabhirabudhnyddyd, t.e. Uru, Gabhira, Budhnya, and 
others. 


P. 388. The same book relates, viz., Vishnu-Purdna, iii. 
p. 20. 
On Priyavrata, v. ibid. ii. p. 101. 


P. 389. A pious woman, viz., Arundhati, v. p. 390. 


P. 390. On the Seven Rishis, or Ursa Major, ¢f Cole- 
brooke, “‘ Essays,” ii. 310. 


P. 391. The almanac or calendar from Kashmir for the 
Saka-year 951 (A.D. ae is quoted in two other places, 
li. 5 and 11. 


P. 391. On the ancient astronomer Garga, cf. Kern, 
Brhat Saiihitd, preface, p. 33 seq. 


P. 392. Only by 525 years—Cf. on Vardhamihira note 
to p. 54. 


P. 392. Karanasiéra by VitteSvara—Vide note to p. 
156. 


P. 394.—This table is taken from Vishnu-Purdna, book 
iii. chaps. 1. and i1. 

2. Manvantara: Datiu Nirishabha.—A mistake for Dat- 
toni Rishabha. 

Nisvara.—Alberuni read Nirsava. 

Scorvart Varingca.—The author has wrongly divided the 
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word Scorvarivamsea (ed. Bombay Svorvarivdisca). Cf. 
note to p. 387. 

4. Manvantara; Jyoti (read Jyotis) Dhéman.—Mistake 
for Jyotirdhaman. 

Caitrogni, as the author has, is a mistake for Caitrdgnt. 

Varaka.—Ed. Bombay, Vamaka; Wilson-Hall, Vanaka. 

5. Manvantara: Rurdhvabéhu has risen through the 
wrong division of the two words vedasrirdirdhvabdhu. 

Apara has by mistake been taken for a proper noun in 
the following words :—drdhvabéhustathdparah. 

Subdhu (Srabéhu ?).—The Sanskrit text has svadhdman. 

6. Manvantara: Atindman.—The Arabic text has ati- 
manu. Or are we to read اتنام‎ instead of #اتمان‎ 

Carshayah (= and the Rishis) by mistake derived from 
the following passage :—saptdsanniticarshayah. 

9. Manvantara: Havya, in the Sanskrit tradition Bhavya. 
Perhaps we must read —,, instead of ره‎ 

Medhddhriti (Wilson-Hall), medhdmriti (ed. Bombay). 
Alberuni seems to have read Vedhdédhriti, if we are not 
to read سيذهادت‎ instead of .بيذهادت‎ 

10. Manvantara : Satya (Wilson-Hall).—The Arabic has 
something 1115 

Sukshetra.—The Arabic has Sushera instead of Satyaketu. 
Perhaps the author has overlooked this word and copied 
the following one, viz., Sukshetra. 

11. Manvantara: Nigcara, in the Arabic © 

Agnidhra = Agnitejas. The Arabic has agnitru راكنمتر‎ 
which is perhaps to be changed to اكنتيز‎ (agnitejas). 

Nagha.—Wilson-Hall, Anagha. 

12. Manvantara: Sutaya, in the Sanskrit text sutapdsea. 
Perhaps the author has read sutaydsca. 

Dyuti and Iscényas have by mistake been derived from 
the following verse— 


tapodhritirdyutiscdényahsaptamastutapodhanah. 


13. Manvantara: Tatvadarsica, mistake for Tatvadar- 
sin, for the Sanskrit text has tatvadarSica. 

Vyaya, mistake for Avyaya, The author seems to have 
read dhritimdn vyayasca instead of dhritimdnavyayasea. 

14. Manvantara: Agniba instead of Agnibéhuh. 

Gnidhra.—The ed. Bombay reads magadhognidhran- 
vaca, Other readings, Gridhra, Agnidhra, 

VOL. II. Z 
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Yuktasa and Jita are taken from the following verse— 
yuktas-tathd-jitas-canyo-manuputrdn atah srinu. 


P. 395.—Vdlakhilyas are known as pigmy sages from 
the Vishnu-Purdna, but I do not find there this story of 
them and Satakratu. 


P, 396. Bali, the son of Virocana, and his Vazir Venus, 
1.6. Sukra— Vide Vishnu-Purdna, iil. p. 19, note. There 
is a Hindu festival called after him Balirdjya ; ». ii. 182. 


_ P. 397. Vishnu-Purdna.—tThis quotation is found III. 
tie ps3 


P. 398.—The second quotation from Vishnu-Purdna is 
Tne p33. 
Kali, the son of Jashé (?).—Vide note to p. 382. 


P. 398.—The names of the Vyasas of the twenty-nine 
Dvapara-yugas have been taken from Vishnu-Purdna, 111. 
iii. pp. 34-37. The author’s tradition differs a little from 
the Sanskrit text, in so faras he does not always combine the 
same Vyasa with the same Dvapara, particularly towards 
the end of the list. The names agree in both traditions, 
except Zrivrishan, for which the Arabic has something like 
Trwvarta or Trivritta. Besides, in the word Rinajyeshtha 
(in Arabic Rinayjertu) the author has made a mistake. 
The Sanskrit verse runs thus— 


kritamjayah saptadase rinajyoshtadase smritah. 


Alberuni has read rinajyeshtoshtddage instead of rinajyesh- 
tddage, and has wrongly divided these words into rina- 
yeshto-ashtddase instead of rinajyo ashtddage. Further, he 
has been guided by the analogy of jyaishtha (the name of 
the month), which in vernacular was pronounced jertu, in 
changing rinajyeshta into rinajertu. 


P. 398. Vishnu-Dharma.—In mentioning Vasudeva, 
Sathkarshana, &c., as the names of Vishnu in the yugas, 
this source agrees with the teaching of the sect of the 
Bhagavatas or Paiicaratras—— Vide Colebrooke, “ Essays,” i. 


439, 440. 
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P. 401.—The story of the birth of Vasudeva, z.e. Krishna, 
is related in the Vishnu-Purdna, book v. chap. iii. 


P. 403. The children of Kaurava, &c.—The following 
traditions are taken from the Mahdbhdrata: the dice- 
playing from book ii, or sabhdparvan ; the preparing for 
battle from book v., or udyogaparvan ; the destruction of 
the five brothers by the curse of the Brahmin from book 
Xvi., or mausalaparvan ; their going to heaven from book 
Xvli., or mahdprasthadnikaparvan. 

The introductory sentence of this relation, 3,1 وكان‎ 
كورو على بنى العموسة‎ literally, “The children of Kaurava 
were over their cousins,’ is odd, and perhaps not free 
from a lacuna. Pandu had died, and his children grow 
up in Hastinapura, at the court of Kaurava, 1.6. Dhrita- 
rashtra, their uncle, the brother of Pandu. One expects a 
sentence like “ The children of Kaurava cherished enmity 
against their cousins,” but as the Arabic words run, one 
could scarcely translate them otherwise than I have done. 
The children of Kaurava had “the charge of their cousins,” 
&e. 


P. 407. On the akshauhint cf. H. H. Wilson, “ Works,” 
2d edit., iv. p. 290 (on the art of war as known to the 
Hindus). 

Mankalus seems to be a mistake for Myrtilus. Cf. 
LEratosthenis Catasterismorum Reliquic, rec. C. Robert, p. 
104. The source of Alberuni seems to have been a book 
like the chronicle of Johannes Malalas. 

The second tradition, taken from a commentary on 
Aratus’ Phenomena (vide note to .م‎ 97), 1s found in the 
same book, Hratosthenis, &c., p. 100, 98. For this informa- 
tion I am indebted to my colleague, Professor C. Robert. 


P. 4038.—The number 284,323 of people who ride on 
chariots and elephants is a mistake for 284,310. I do 
not see what is the origin of this surplus of 13 men. 
However, the wrong number must be kept as it is, since 
the author reckons with it in the following computation, 
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P. 1—The famous chronological chapter xlix. consists 
of two parts of very different value. Part i.,on p. 2-5, an 
explanation of the mythical eras of the Hindus, is taken 
from the Vishnu-Dharma, on which work cf. note to 1. 

Be. 

: Part ii., on p. 5-14, containing information of a historical 
character, has not been drawn from a literary source. If 
the author had learned these things from any particu- 
lar book or author, he would have said so. His infor- 
mation is partly what educated people among Hindus 
believed to be historic and had told him, partly what he 
had himself observed during his stay among Hindus and 
elsewhere. That their historic tradition does not deserve 
much credit is matter of complaint on the part of the 
author (on pp. 10, 11), and that altogether the description 
of historic chronology, as far as he was able to give it, is 
by no means in all points satisfactory, is frankly admitted 
by the author himself (on p. 9). Whatever blame or 
praise, therefore, attaches to this chapter must in the first 
instance be laid to the charge, not of Alberuni, but of his 
informants. What he tells us is to be considered as the 
vulgata among educated Hindus in the north-west of India 
in his time. 

Although the tales which had been told Alberuni may 
not have been of a high standard, still it is much. to be 
regretted that he has not chosen to incorporate them into 
his Indica (cf. p. 11, 1-6). 

Whether his hope (expressed on p. 8), that he might 
some day learn something more of this subject, was realised 
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or not, I cannot make out. However, the stray notes on 
Indian chronology scattered through his Canon Masudicus, 
which he wrote some years after the Jndica, do not seem 
to betray that his Indian studies had made much progress. 

In all researches on Indian chronology, Alberuni’s state- 
ments play an eminent part, specially those relating to the 
epochs of the Saka and Gupta eras. Cf. among others 
the following publications :— 

Fergusson, “On Indian Chronology,” “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society,” vol. iv. (1870), p. 81; and “On the Saka, Samvat, and 

Gupta Eras,” vol. xii. (1880), p. 259. 
- _. Thomas, « The Epoch of the Guptas,” ibid, vol. xiii. (1881), p. 524. 

Oldenberg, ‘ ‘On the Dates of eae Indian Inscriptions and 
Coins,” “ Indian Antiquary,” 1881, p. 2 

Fleet, “The Epoch of the Gupta ira, “bid: , 1886, p. 189. 

Drouin, ‘ ‘Chronologie et Numismatique des Rois Indo- Scythes,” 


in “ Revue Numismatique,” 1888, premier trimestre, pp. 8 seg. 
M. Miiller, “ India, What can it teach us 2” pp. 281, 286, 291. 


P. 2—As the author had to compare a number of dif- 
ferent eras with each other, he stood in need of a common 
standard to which to reduce all of them, and for this pur- 
pose he chose the New-Year’s Day or first Caitra of the 
year 953 of the Saka era, which corresponds to— 

(1.) A.D. 1031, 25th February, a Thursday. 

(2.) A. Hijrae 422, 28th Safar. 

(3.) A. Persarum 399, 19th Ispandérmadh-Mah. 

The Nauréz or New-Year’s Day of the Persian year 400 
fell on gth March 1031 A.D., which is the day 2,097,686 
of the Julian period (Schram). 


P. 2, 1. 30—This refers to the year of the kaliyuga 
3600, as there have elapsed 10 divya years or 3600 years 
of the present yuga. On the next page Alberuni makes 
the calculation for the gauge-year, or the year 4132 of the 
kaliyuga. A kalpa being a day of Brahman, 8 years, 5 
months, 4 days correspond to 8x720+5x60+4X 2, or 
6068 kalpas, or 26,213,760,000,000 years. Of the present 
kalpa there have elapsed six manvantaras or I,840,320,000 
years, seven samdhis or 12,096,000 years, twenty-seven 
caturyugas or 116,640,000 years, the kritayuga or 1,728,000 
years, the tretayuga or 1,296,000 years, the dvaparayuga 
or 864,000 years, and of the kaliyuga 4132 years; so 
altogether of the seventh manvantara 120,532,132 years, 
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of the kalpa 1,972,948,132 years, and of Brahman’s life 
26,215,732,948,132 years, as stated 2. 3, ll. 6-9 (Schram). 


P. 3. Jé was I who told it to Yudhishthira, &c.—The 
author of Vishnu-Dharma refers in these words to the 
third parvan (vanaparvan) of the Mahabharata. 


P. 4, 1. 29—From the beginning of Brahman’s life to 
that of the present kalpa there have elapsed 6068 kalpas or 
6068 x 1008 X 4,320,000 or 26,423,470,080,000 years. Six 
manvantaras = 6 X 72 X 4,320,000 or 1,866,240,000 years; 
twenty-seven cataryugas = 27 X 4,320,000 or 116,640,000 
years; three yugas+4132 years=3 X 1.080,000+ 4132 or 
3,244,132 years. The latter number represents the years 
elapsed of the caturyuga; adding to it successively the 
other numbers of years, we find the numbers given ll. 29-3 1 
of this page. The Arabic manuscript has 26,425,456,200,000 
instead of 26,425 456,204,132 (Schram). 


P. 6, 1. 3—In the book Sridhava, &c., cf. note toi. p. 158. 
Candrabija.—l first took the reading of the manuscript 


to be زمر‎ but now I believe I can see a pale dot above 
the last consonant, so that we may read .جندربمز‎ 

On the shashtyabda, or sixty-years cycle, كز‎ chap, ]xii. 
p» 123. 


P. 6. The epoch of the era of Saka, &c.—Alberuni speaks 
of this era in his Canon Masudicus (composed during the 
reign of Mas’tid) in the following terms: الوقت بلغة الهند‎ 
a a عندهم لقف عد وموم‎ easly li واشهر‎ UNS 9? 
ON كان ستغلبا علية والرسم فية وفى غيرة‎ GS صن سنة هلاكة‎ Cue, 
دون الناقصة‎ Sold) .تذكر سنيه‎ (Beginning of the sixth chapter, 
book 1., copied from the Codex Elliot, now in the British 
Museum.) 

Translation: “ Time is called Kala in the language of 
the Hindus. The era most famous among them, and in 
particular among their astronomers, is the Sakakdla, i.e. 
the tume of Saka. This era is reckoned from the year of 
his destruction, because he was ruling (rather, tyrannising) 
over it (7.e. over that time). In this as well as in other 
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eras it is the custom to reckon only with complete, not 
with incomplete or current years.” 

Then the author goes on to give rules for the comparison 
of the Saka era with the Greek, Persian, and Muslim eras. 

A later author, ’Abti-Sa‘id “Abd-alhayy Ibn Aldahhak 
Ibn Mahmitid Gardézi (Gardez, a town east of Ghazna), 
has reproduced the information of Alberuni on the Saka 
erain Persian. Not having the original (MS. Ouseley 240, 
Bodleian Library, Oxford) at my disposal, I give a trans- 
lation made years ago :— 

“The Hindu era is called رشكال‎ because كال‎ (kala) means 
time, and شك‎ (Saka) is the name of a king whose death 
was made an era; he did the Hindus a great deal of harm, 
so they made the date of his death a festival” (Oxford 
manuscript, p. 352). 

The place Karir is also mentioned in the Chachndma. 
Vide Elliot, “ History of India,” 1. 139, 143, 207. 


P. 7. Al-arkand.—Cf. note to i. 312. The book does 
not seem to exist in the collections of Arabic manuscripts 
in Europe. 


P. 8.—The pronunciation of the names Kanir, Bardart, 
Marigala, and Nirahara (Nira-griha?) is more or less con- 
jectural. 

Alberuni identifies Martgala with Takshasila (vol. ii. 
302), .4.ة‎ the Taxila of the ancients. The name Mdrigala 
seems to be preserved in that of a range of hills lying only 
two miles to the south of Shahdhesi (Cunningham, “ Ancient 
Geography of India,” p.111). The place is also mentioned 
in the Tabakdti-Ndsirt. Vide Elliot, “ History of India,” 


il. 27273: 


P. 9.—Durlabha, a native of Multan, is only twice men- 
tioned. Here the author quotes from him a method for 
the computation of the Saka era, and .م‎ 54 a method for 
the computation of ahargana. According to him, the 
Indian year commenced with the month Margasirsha, but 
the astronomers of Multén commenced it with Caitra 
(p. 10). 


P. 10. Barhatakin.—The name occurs only in this one 
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place. If it were an Indian name, I should think of some- 
thing like Vrihatkina (or Vrihatketu .(برهتكيت‎ If it is 
Turkish, it is a compound, the second part of which is 
tagin (as in Toghrultagin and similar names). As the 
author declares the dynasty to be of Tibetan origin, the 
question is whether the name may be explained as Tibetan. 


P. 10. Var—aAs the Arabic verb may be connected 
either with the preposition bi or with the accusative, we 
may read either dvr or vr. 


P. 10, 1. 25. He began to creep out.—In the Arabic text, 
.م‎ “Y, 8, read e= 44! instead of .احد خرج‎ 


P. 11. Kanik—Only the three consonants KNK are 
certain. We may read them Kanik or Kanikku, which 
would be a Middle-Indian Kanikkhu for Sanskritic Kan- 
ishka. Thus the name Turk was pronounced by the 
Middle-Indian tongue as Turukkhu, and Sanscritisized as 
Turuskha. 

This Zopyrus-story, was reproduced by Muhammad 
“Aufi. Cf. Elliot, “ History of India,” ii. 170. 


P. 13. Lagatérmdén—tThe uncouth formation of this 
name seems to point to a Non-Indian (Tibetan 2) origin. 
I at first thought to combine it with the name of the 
Tibetan king, Langtarma, who abolished Buddhism, A.D. 
899 (v. Prinsep, “ Useful Tables,” ii. 289), as our Lagatiir- 
man was the last of a series of Buddhistic kings, and as 
the names resemble each other to some extent. However, 
this combination seems delusive. 


The name Kallar is written Kallr 8 Could this name 
be combined with Kulusha (Kalusha ?), which e.g. occurs as 
the name of the Brahmin minister of the Mahratta Raja 
Sambaji ? 


P. 13, 1. 17. The Brahman kings—The word sdmanta 
means vassal, 

Kamali was a contemporary of the prince ‘Amr Ibn 
Laith, who died a.D. 911. Cf. Elliot, “ History of India,” ii, 
172. Is the name a hypokoristikon of one like Kamalav- 
ardhana ? 
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Anandapdla, Bhimapdla, and Trilocanapdla mean hav- 
ing Siva as protector, If, therefore, these princes, like the 
Indo-Scythian kings (cf Drouin, Revue Nunvismatique, 
1888, 48), were Siva-worshippers, we must explain the 
name Jaipdl perhaps as Jaydpdla, i.e. having Durgd (the 
wife of Siva) as protector. Cf. the Hindu kings of Kabul 
in Elliot, “‘ History of India,” 11. 403 seg. (im many points 
antiquated). 

The name Trilocanapdéla (here Tarticanpdl) has been 
much disfigured in the Arabic writing. Vide the Puru 
Jaipal in Elliot, 7.6., 11.47, 463, 464. 


P. 13,1 14. The latter was killed—The Arabic manu- 
script has ,قل‎ which may be read قيل‎ (narratum est) or 
J (interfectus est). I have not been able to ascertain 
whether the year in question was that of the enthronisa- 
tion of Trilocanapila, or that of his death. I prefer, how- 
ever (with Reinaud), to read رقتل‎ “he was killed,” because 
evidently the author stood so near to the events in ques- 
tion that he could have ample and trustworthy informa- 
tion, and that, in fact, an on dit (5) seems here entirely 
out of place. 


P. 13, 1. 22. The slightest remnant, literally one blow- 
ing fire, a well-known simile for nobody. Cf. e.g. Hasan 
Nizami in Elliot’s “ History of India,” ii. 235, 1. 13. 


P. 15.—For Alfazdri and Yaktb Ibn Tarik, cf note 
to i. 165, 169. 

Muhammad Ibn Ishak of Sarakhs is mentioned only 
here and in the tables on pp. 16 and 18, besides in 
Alberuni’s “ Chronology” (English edition, p. 29). 


2. 16, 1. 6 of the table—It is not clearly said in the 
text that the anomalistic revolution is meant, but the 
numbers which Alberuni quotes leave no doubt on the 
subject. The days of a kalpa are 1,577,916,450,000, which 
being divided by the number 57,265,194,142, give for one 
revolution 2715299355 days, or 27 days 13 h. 18 min. 
33 sec., whilst the anomalistic revolution of the moon is 
equivalent to 27 days 13 h. 18 min. 37 sec., an agreement 
so very close, that every doubt that there could be meant 
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anything but the anomalistic revolution is completely ex- 
cluded. Moreover, the number of the revolutions of the 
apsis, 488,105,858, being augmented by 57,265,194,142, is 
equal to 57,753,300,000, the number of sidereal revolu- 
tions ; and, indeed, the revolutions of the apsis, plus the 
anomalistic revolutions, must be equal to the sidereal re- 
volutions (Schram). 


P. 16.—The note in the table “The anomalistic revolu- 
tion of the moon is here treated,” &c., is not quite clear, and 
probably materially incorrect. That the term القمجر‎ dele 
means the anomaly (avwpania in Greek, kendra (kévtpov) 
in Sanskrit), was first pointed out to me by my friend and 
colleague, Prof. Forster; but this note, which seems to be 
intended as a sort of explanation of the term, does not 
exactly render what astronomers understand by anomaly. 
Literally translated it runs thus: “The Héssat-alkamar 
stands in the place of the apsis, because the result is its 
(whose? the apsis’?) share, since it (the hdssat-alkamar) 
is the difference between the two motions” يكون)‎ o*. لان سا‎ 


Accordingly, we‏ . (خصتة Je (not ,}) st‏ ها ge‏ الحركتين 
must translate the term as “falling to the moon as her lot‏ 
.الحركة الحامة or share,” viz., movement, in Arabic pa}‏ 
Therefore, in the Arabic text, pp. ‘A and 51١ 8 write &&‏ 
intead of Sls,‏ 


P. 19.—Abii-alhasan of Ahwaz is mentioned only in 
this place. He seems to have been a contemporary of 
Alfazari and Ya‘kib Ibn Tarik. 


P. 20.— Annus procrastinationis—Vide the author's 
“Chronology” (English edition), 2. 73. Malamdsa, in 
Hindustani malmds. Vide Dowson, “ Hindustani Gram- 
mar,” p. 258. 


P. 21, |. 24.—A caturyuga or 4,320,000 solar years con- 
sists of 53,433,300 lunar months or 1,602,999,000 lunar 
days; so one solar year has 371,45 lunar days, and the 
difference between the solar and lunar days of a year is 
112:2. The proportion 360 1231 days: 1175 days 
=a lunar days: 30 days gives for « the number of 
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976434, Which is equivalent to 976/7;4%. Vide p. 24, 
1. 23 (Schram). 


P. 22, 1. 17.—Read 22™ instead of 23" (Schram). 


P. 23. Padamdsa.—This seems to be an old mistake 
which has crept into the Arabic manuscripts of the works 
of Alfazari and Ya‘kib. Cf the author's “ Chronology” 
(English edition), p. 15. 


P. 27.—The rule given in the first fifteen lines of this 
page is completely erroneous, and consequently the ex- 
ample calculated after this rule is so too. The right 
method would be the following :—* The complete years are 
multiplied by 12; to the product are added the months 
which have elapsed of the current year. The sum repre- 
sents the partial solar months. You write down the 
number in two places; in the one place you multiply it 
by 5311, 2.4. the number which represents the universal 
adhimdsa months. The product you divide by 172,800, 
i.e. the number which represents the universal solar 
months. The quotient you get, as far as it contains com- 
plete months, is added to the number in the second place, 
and the sum so obtained is multiplied by 30; to the pro- 
duct are added the days which have elapsed of the current 
month. The sum represents the candrahargana, 4.6. the 
sum of the partial lunar days.” These two proceedings 
would be identical, if we were not to omit fractions; but 
as an adhimdsa month is only intercalated when it is com- 
plete, we must first determine the number of adhimasa 
months, and, omitting the fractions, change them to days; 
whilst when we multiply beforehand by 30, the fractions 
of the adhimasa months are also multiplied, which is 
not correct. This is at once seen in the example which 
he works out after this rule, and we wonder that Albe- 
runi himself did not see it. He is calculating the ahar- 
ganas for the beginning of a year, consequently also ior 
the beginning of a month, and, notwithstanding, he is not 
at all surprised to find (p. 30) 28 days and 51 minutes of 
the month already passed. 

The adhimasa days are nothing else than adhimasa 
months converted into days. As the number of the adhi- 
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misa months must be a whole, so the number of the 
adhimasa days must be divisible by 30. Accordingly, the 
number quoted, 2. 29, 1. 30, not being divisible by 30, is 
at once recognised as erroneous, and it is astonishing when 
he says in the following lines, “If,in multiplying and 
dividing, we had used the months, we should have found 
the adhimdsa months and multiplied by 30, they would be 
equal to the here-mentioned number of adhimasa days.” 
In this case certainly the number ought to be divisible 
by 30. Perhaps he would have found the fault, if not, 
by a strange coincidence, the difference between the true 
value and the false one had been exactly 28 days or 
four complete weeks, so that though the number con- 
sidered is an erroneous one, yet he finds, 2. 30, 1. 9, the 
right week-day. 

Alberuni finds, .م‎ 29, 1. 2, as the sum of days from 
the beginning of the kalpa to the seventh manvantara 
. 676,610,573,760. Further, he finds, 1. 7, that from the 
beginning of the seventh manvantara till the beginning of 
the present caturyuga there have elapsed 42,603,744,150 
days, and, 1. 12, that till the beginning of the kaliyuga 
there have elapsed 1,420,124,805 days of the present catur- 
yuga. Adding these numbers, we find that the sum of 
days elapsed from the beginning of the kalpa to that of the 
caturyuga is 720,634,442,715; but as he finds, 2. 30,1. 5, 
that from the same epoch to the gauge-date there have 
elapsed 720,635,951,963 days, so the gauge-date would be 
1,509,248 days after the beginning of the kaliyuga. Now 
we know that the gauge-date is 25th February 1031 (see 
.مر‎ 2, 1. 17, and note), or the day 2,097,686 of the Julian 
period, whilst the first day of the kaliyuga, as is generally 
known, coincides with-the 18th February 3102 before 
Christ or with the day 588,466 of the Julian period, so 
that the difference of the two dates is 1,509,220, and not 
1,509,248 days. 

To this result we shall also come when working out 
Alberuni’s example after the method stated in the begin- 
ning of this note. Instead of .م‎ 29, 1. 16, we should then 
have: the years which have elapsed of the kalpa up to 
that year are 1,972,948,132. Multiplying them by 12, we 
get as the number of their months 23,675,377,584. In 
the date which we have adopted as gauge-year there is 
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no month, but only complete years; therefore we have 
nothing to add to this number. It represents the par- 
tial solar months. We multiply it by 5311 and divide 
the product by 172,800; the quotient 727,661,6333363 
represents the adhimdsa months. Omitting the frac- 
tions, we add 727,661,633 to the partial solar months 
23,675,377,594, and get 24,403,039,217 as the partial 
lunar months. By multiplying this number by 30 we 
get days, viz., 732,091,176,510. As there are no days 
in. the normal date, we have no days to add to this 
number. Multiplying it by 55,739 and dividing the pro- 
duct by 3,562,220, we get the partial finaratra days, viz., 
11,455,224,5753s¢ees This sum of days without the 
fraction is subtracted from the partial lunar days, and the 
remainder, 720,635,951,935, represents the number of the 
civil days of our gauge-date, Dividing it by 7, we get as 
remainder 4, which means that the last of these days is a 
Wednesday. Therefore the Indian year commences with 
a Thursday. The difference between 720,635,951,935 
and the beginning of the kaliyuga 720,634,442,715 is, 
as 15 ought to be, 1,509,220 days (Schram). 

In the beginning of chap. lii., in the Arabic text, "4, 8, 


it seems necessary to write شهور‎ and الشهور‎ instead of ايام‎ and 
الايا‎ 
م‎ - . 





P. 29, 1. ro. Thursday.—The Arabic manuscript has 
Tuesday. 


P. 30, l. 10-17.—This ought to run as follows :—We have 
found above 727,661,63334¢3 for the adhimasa months; 
the wholes represent the number of the adhimasas which 
have elapsed, viz., 727,661,633, whilst the fraction is the 
time which has already elapsed of the current adhimasa 
month. By multiplying this fraetion by 30 we get it 
expressed in days, viz., 44° days, or 28 days 51 minutes 
30 seconds, so that the current adhimasa month wants only 
I day 8 minutes 30 seconds more to become a complete 
month (Schram). 


P. 31, 1. 19.—The number 1,203,783,270 is found by 
adding the 30x 1,196,525 or 35,895,750 adhimasa days to 
the 1,167,887,520 solar days (Schram). 
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2. 31, 1. 24—-The number of days from the beginning 
of the caturyuga to the gauge-date is here found by 
Pulisa’s method to be 1,184,947,570, whilst 2. 33, 1. 16, 
the number of days from the beginning of the caturyuga 
to that of the kaliyuga is found to be 1,183.438,350. The 
difference between both numbers is (as it ought to be) 
1,509,220 days (Schram). 


P. 33, 1. 24—The method of Aryabhata is the same 
as that given before, only the numbers by which we are tu 
multiply and to divide,are different according to his system, 
which supposes a different number of revolutions in a 
kalpa. According to Aryabhata the elder, a caturyuga has 
1,577,917,500 days (see vol. i. p. 370, 1. 28). As to the 
revolutions of sun and moon, they seem to be the same 
as given by Pulisa. The tables, pages 16 and 17, are not 
quite correct in this, as they give, for instance, for the 
revolutions of the moon's node and apsis the 1oooth part 
of their revolutions in a kalpa, whilst in vol. i. p. 370, 1. 
16, it is said that, according to Pulisa and Arvabhata, the 
kalpa has 1008 caturyugas. But p. 19, 1. 15, the numbers 
4,320,000 for the sun and 57,753,336 for the moon are 
given as possibly belonging to the theory of Aryabhata. 
The same numbers are cited by Bentley 1 in his “ Historical 
View of the Hindu Astronomy,” London, 1825, p. 1 79, as 
belonging to the system of the so-called spurious Arya 
Siddhanta. It is doubtless the same system, for if we 
compare the number of days between the beginning of the 
kalpa and that of the kaliyuga, which Bentley states in 
the above-cited book, p. 181, to be 725,447,570,625, with 
the same sum quoted by Alberuni, p. 33, 1. 29, there can 
scarcely be a doubt as to the identity of both systems, 
especially as this number 725,447,570,625 is a curious 
‘one, giving Thursday for the first day of the kalpa, whilst 
the other systems give Sunday for this date. Of this book 
Bentley says, p. 183: “It would be needless to waste any 
more time in going over its contents; what has been 
shown must be perfectly sufficient to convince any man 
of common sense of its being a downright modern for- 
gery;” and p. 190, “The spurious Brahma Siddhanta, 
together with the spurious Arya Siddhanta, are doubtless 
the productions of the last century at farthest,” Perhaps 
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he would have chosen more reserved expressions, if he had 
known that this “production of the last century” was 
already cited by Alberuni. 

When we adopt these numbers for a caturyuga, 12. 
1,577,917,500 civil days, 4,320,000 revolutions of the sun 
and 57,753,336 revolutions of the moon, and consequently 
53,433,330 lunar months, we find the numbers belonging 
to a yuga by dividing the above numbers by four, as in 
this system the four yugas are of equal length. Thus 
we get fora yuga 394,479,375 civil days, 1,080,000 solar 
years, and consequently 12,960,000 solar months, and 
388,800,000 solar days, I 3,358,334 lunar months,400,750,020 
lunar days, 398,334 adhimasa months, and 6,270,645 
finaratra days. To find the number 725,449,079,845 men- 
tioned, 2. 33, 1. 31, as the sum of days between the be- 
ginning of the kalpa and the gauge-date, we are to proceed 
as follows :—From the beginning of the kaliyuga to our 
gauge-date there have elapsed 4132 years, which multi- 
plied by 12 give 49,584 as the partial solar months. This 
number multiplied by the universal adhimasa months 
398,334, and divided by the universal solar months 
12,960,000, gives 152344525 as the number of adhimasa 
months. This number, without the fraction added to the 
solar months 49,584, gives 51,107 as the number of the 
partial lunar months, which multiplied by 30 gives 
1,533,210 as the number of the partial lunar days. This 
number multiplied by the universal tinaratra days6,270,645 
and divided by the universal: lunar days 400,750,020 
gives 23,9905 53:55 as the sum of the partial tnaratra 
days; and 23,990 subtracted from the partial lunar days 
1,533,210 gives 1,509,220 as the civil days elapsed of the 
kaliyuga till the gauge-date, identical with the number 
found in note to 2. 27, These 1,509,220 days added to the 
725,447,570,025 days which separate the beginning of the 
kalpa and the kaliyuga, give the number of 725,449,079,845 
days cited p. 33,1 31. Finally, the number of days elapsed 
of Brahmau’s life before the present kalpa, is got by multi- 
plying the number of days in a kalpa, 4.4. 1,590.540,840,000 
(see page 370, vol. 1.) by 6068, the number of the kalpas 
elapsed before the present one (Schram). 


P. 34, 1. 32.—There is here the same fault as that which 
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led Alberuni to a false result, .م‎ 27. The multiplication 
by 30 must be made after dropping the fraction of the 
adhimasa months, not before (Schram). 


P. 36, 1. 1.—The lacuna must have contained a phrase 
like this :—‘“ In three different places; they multiply the 
number in the lowest place by 77, and divide the product 
hy 69,120.” This follows clearly from the explanation 
which he gives in the following page (Schram). 


P. 36, 1. 9.—Read lunar instead of solar, in the Arabic 
(wP, 7, last word), القمرية‎ instead of .الشمسية‎ 


P. 36, 1. 10.—The expression is a very concise one, so 
that it is not quite clear what is meant (1. 14) by the 
“middle number.”—It is to be understood in the following 
manner: “This number of the partial lunar days is written 
down in two different places, one under the other. The 
one of these is “in the uppermost place” )1. 17); they 
multiply the lower number by 11, and write the pro- 
duct under 24. Then they divide it, 2.6. the product, by 
403,963, and add the quotient to the middle number, 2.¢. 
to the product of eleven times the partial lunar days 
(Schram). 


P. 36, 1. 26—A certain number of months J is to be 
divided by 6573335. If we wish to get the same result 
by dividing only by 65, we must subtract from A a cer- 
tain number X which is to be determined by the equation 

A _A-X 
6 5 ae rie 3 ١ 
r= 42 T5935. ), or, reduced, Y= A(z)s'ss50), OF at last 

155 


6578933 
=A). The equation Y= A( ie a can also 


be written in the form 6573o35 : و و‎ =A: X, that is, as 
Alberuni states it (1. 30), “the whole divisor stands in 
the same relation to its fractions as the divided number to 
the subtracted portion” (Schram). 


This equation gives for X the value 





15935 





P. 36,1. 33.—Alberuni has not made the calculation given 
VOL. Il. 2A 
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above in a general way, but he has made it only for a 
special case, for the gauge-date. He finds the fraction 
,جيووع‎ Which he would find for every other date, as this 
fraction is independent of the number A (Schram). 


P. 37, 1. 26.—Here again a certain number 058 
days A is to be divided by 6333783. If we wish to get 
the same result by dividing only by 6344, or, which is the 
same, by 4°, we must add to 4'a certain number A, which 
is determined by the equation 


A+X__ A 703 = A( 703— 11 x 6355785 
ford A xe) ee 


_ 4 (13- 70370288838) or x= A ( ) 
اد ب 102 م1‎ ae. 


or at last, dividing numerator and denominator by 97, we 





A 
find .تت 2 لم‎ The 4 are neglected (see .م‎ 38, L 
rorya v7 (see p. 38, 1 9) 
(Schram). 


P. 38,1. 25.—The Arabic manuscript has 77,139, instead 
of 7739, as Dr. Schram demands; v. p. 39,1. 7, and 2. 40,1. 8. 


2. 39, 1. 20.—Here he grants that the 28 days which 
we get over 727,661,633 months are to be reckoned after 
the beginning of the month Caitra, so that the result 
found, 2. 29, l. 30, agrees with the 28th, not with the first 
Caitra (Schram). 


P. 39, 1. 24——The middle number was multiplied by 
2452: asolar year has 3653252 days (1. 36), or 52 weeks 
1 day and $5§3 of a day. By adding the product of the 
ane of years multiplied by 3333 ‘to this number itself, 
we get the sum of days by which these years exceed 
whole weeks. The rest of the calculation is sufficiently 


explained by Alberuni himself (Schram). 








P. 41, 1. 19.—This is the same case as p. 36, only the 
numbers are a little different. If A is the number of 
months to be divided by 32%8385, and we wish to sub- 
tract a number from ك4‎ so as to get the same result by 
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dividing the difference by 32 only, we have the equation 
wet AX 


35 2 
3286582 202 





which gives 8 X the value 


A (288 or X= 4 (3 35552_ ) or x=4 (2). 

es 2160000 67500 

Alberuni has again made the calculation for a special case, 
the gauge-date, and found the same fraction (Schram). 


P. 41, 1. 20.—“ This number of days,” viz., the number 
of solar days corresponding to the given date (Schram). 


P. 41, 1. 33.—The MS. has 974 instead of 976. 


P. 42, 1. 3—The number of solar days, 1,555,222,000, 
is here taken as divisor instead of the number of adhimasa 
months, 1,593,336. The fraction ought to be 9767 23¢9.55 
=976¢¢3s5, the common divisor 24 (Schram). 


P. 42, 1. 6.—Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
Pulisa’s calculation which is correct, although there seems 
to be a lacuna in its explanation. According to Pulisa’s 
theory, there are in a caturyuga 1,5 5 5,200,000 solar days 
and 1,593,336 adhimasa months. Dividing the first num- 
ber by the second, we get as the time within which an 
adhimasa month sums up 9767425, days. So one would 
get the number of adhimasa months by dividing the given 
number of solar days by the number O76 pAb tes but 
Pulisa prefers not to reckon with the fraction, so he 
diminishes the number of given days by a certain amount 
and divides only by 976. The number which is to be 
subtracted from the given days is easily found by the 
following equation :— 

Let D be the number of given solar days; we then have 


D DX. sisi 0 








or X=D/( Boe 


1555200000/* 
Now 384 is a common divisor to 104,064 and the divisor 


1,555,200,000. So we get X = ,يجيج يج‎ just as Pulisa 
finds it (Schram). 
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P. 42, 1. 22.—Not only is it not “ quite impossible that 
this number should, in this part of the calculation, be used 
as a divisor,” but it needs must be used as a divisor. 
This we see at once when, instead of working out the cal- 
culation with special numbers, we make it algebraically. 
Let S be the number of solar days in a caturyuga, and A 
the number of adhimasa months in a caturyuga. Then the 
number of days within which one adhimasa month sums 
up, will be found by dividing S by 4. By this division 
we shall get wholes and a fraction; let the wholes be 
represented by © and the numerator of the fraction by R. 


R 
We then have لاد‎ Q+7 or S=AQ+R. Now if, the 
given number of solar days being D, we have to divide D 
by QS to get the number of adhimadsa months, but as 


we wish to divide by Q alone, we must subtract from D 
a number X, which will be found by the equation 





As AQ + is equal to S, we have Y= Pe where ,8 is the 


number of solar days in a caturyuga, which must necessarily 
be a divisor in this part of the calculation (Schram). 


P. 42, 1. 31.—As one finaratra day sums up in 6323733 


2 


lunar days (see 2. 37, 1. 17), we have again the equation » 


L L-X boss 
= 5539 فلم‎ 5066! 
65945592 62 or X=L 6250668 or X=Z ةم‎ 
23270035 3 356705 


where بل‎ represents the number of the given lunar days, 


2. 44, 1. 1—The number 720,635,951,963 is not 
eorrect, as we have seen in note to p. 27. It is too 
great by 28 days. But the number of adhimasa days, 
21,829,849,018 (1. 10), is also 28 days too great. So the 
difference is again correct. There is the same fault as at 
p.27. The calculation ought to run as follows :—The par- 
tial civil days which have elapsed up to our gauge-date are 
720,635,951,935. This number is given, and what we 
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want to find is how many Indian years and months are 
equal to this sum of days. First we multiply the num- 
ber by 55,739 and divide the product by 3,506,481; the 
quotient is 1 1,45 5,224.57 52224227 02218613. days. Weadd 
1 1,45 5,224,575 to the civildays; the sum is 732,091,176,516 
lunar days. Dividing this number by 30, we get as quo- 
tient 24,403,039,217 lunar months (and no fraction; so we 
see that the date in question consists of a number of 
months only, or, what is the same, that the date corre- 
sponds to the beginning of a month). Multiplying the 
lunar months by 5311 and dividing the product by 178,111, 
we get 727,66 1,6331453 adhimasa months; 727,661,633 
adhimasa months subtracted from the 24,403,039,217 
lunar months give 23,675,377,584 solar months, which 
divided by 12 give 1,972,948,132 years and no fraction, 
So we find the given date corresponding not only to 
the beginning of a month, but also to that of a year. We 
find the same number of years of which the gauge-date 
consists (see .م‎ 29, 1. 17) (Schram). 


P. 45, 1. 12.—This rule must indeed be based on some 
complete misunderstanding, for it is absolutely erroneous, 
as Alberuni rightly remarks (Schram). 


P. 46, 1. 1—If we calculate from the beginning of the 
kalpa or the caturyuga, there are in the epoch neither 
fractions of the adhimasa months nor of tinaratra days; 
but as the great number of days embraced by such long 
periods makes the calculation wearisome, the methods set 
forth in this chapter start neither from the beginning of 
the kalpa nor from that of the caturyuga, but from dates 
chosen arbitrarily and nearer to the time for which they 
are to be employed. As such epochs are not free from 
fractions of the adhimaisa months and {inaratra days, these 

fractions must be taken into account (Schram). 


P. 46, 1. 27,—The numbers employed here do not belong 
to Brahmagupta’s, but to Pulisa’s system. The year taken 
as epochis the year 587 Sakakala. As we have seen, p. 31, 
11. 8-10, that in the moment of the beginning of our 
gauge-date or of the year Sakak4la 953, there have elapsed 
3,244,132 years of the caturyuga, there must have elapsed 
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3,243,766 years of the caturyuga till the beginning of the 
year 587 Sakakala. We must now first calculate the 
adhimasa months and tinaratra days for this epoch. After 
Pulisa’s method (p. 41, 1. 29), we have: 3,243,766 years 
are equal to 38,925,192 solar months or 1,167,755,760 
solar days. This number multiplied by 271 and divided 
by 4,050,000 gives 78,1382933. As here the nearest num- 
ber is to be taken, we get 78,139, which, subtracted from 
1,167,755,700, gives 1,167,677,621. This latter number 
divided by 976 gives as the number of adhimfsa months 
1,196,391575- Now 1,196,391 adhimasa months are equal 
to 35,891,730 adhimasa days, which, added to 1,167,755,760 
solar days, give 1,203,647,490 lunar days. According to 
Pulisa’s theory (see p. 26, 1. 9), there are in a caturyuga 
1,603,000,080 lunar and 25,082,280 tinaratra days; so one 
tinardtra day sums up in 6333373 lunar days. Therefore 
we should have to divide the given number of lunar days 
L by 63§23373, but we prefer to subtract from Z a certain 
number X, and to divide the rest by 6312 or 49°. The 
L-X 


6283379 703 — 
69673 11 


This equation gives for X the value X= 





number 4 will be given by the equation 
11 L—-11X 
joer 


(sits) Lor x =( 49) Lor x-(— ar) L 

79359873 48980558 11157 32 é 
Tels 

or nearly 11 X= eae 


Now Z being equal to 1,203,647,490 lunar days, 11 Z will 
be equal to 13,240,122,390 lunar days; this number di- 
vided by 111,573 gives 118,667,377. Taking the nearest 
number, we subtract 118,668 from 13,240,122,390 and get 
13,240,003,722, which divided by 703 gives 18,833,575705 
as the number of dnaratra days. This added to the 
1,203,647,490 lunar days gives for the date of our epoch 
the number of civil days 1,184,813,915. 

This number divided by 7 gives 5 as remainder. Now 
the last day before the present caturyuga was a Mon- 
day (see .م‎ 33,1. 11), therefore the last day before our epoch 
is a Saturday, and any number of days elapsed since 
that epoch if divided by 7 will indicate by the remainder, 
the week-day counted from Sunday as I, as it is said, 
.م‎ 47, 1. 19. Now the whole method is easily recognised 
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as thoroughly correct. Instead of multiplying the partial 
solar days by zo23000, We multiply them by ;;3;5, which 
is sufficiently correct, as مج ججح‎ 15 equal to ances 
As besides the whole adhimasa months there is yet ‘a 
fraction of 5?, adhimasa months in our epoch, we add 5 
before dividing by 976. The calculation of the finaratra 
days has already been explained; but as in our epoch 
besides the whole finaratra days there is still a fraction of 
433 tinarftra days, we must add 497 before dividing by 
703. The whole proceeding is thus explained (Schram). 


P. 48, 1. 11.—The calculation has been made for the 
complete years elapsed before our gauge-date. So we get 
the week-day of the last day before the first Caitra of the 
gauge-date, and if this is a Wednesday, the first Caitra 
itself is a Thursday; ef. p. 30, 1. 9. 

The first day of this epoch corresponds to the day 
1,964,031 of the Julian period. Adding 133,655 to 
1,964,031, we have for the first Caitra 953 the day 
2,097,686 of the Julian period, as it ought to be (Schram). 


P. 48, 1. 21.—The 18th Isfandarmadh of Yazdajird 399 
corresponds in fact to Wednesday, 24th February 1031, 
the day before the first Caitra 953 Sakakdla (see note to 
2. 2, 1. 17) (Schram). 


P. 49, 1. 22. By six years—The Arabic manuscript has 
seven instead of six. 


P. 50, 1. 1—The method here employed is based on 
Pulisa’s theory. According to this theory, the solar days 
must be divided by 976¢ss5 to get the adhimasa months. 
Now 97! +228 with sufficient accuracy is equal to 97635 


or 7°38 





If “Ss represents the number of solar months, the solar 
days or 30 S are to be divided by 7%**?, or, what is the 
same, 900 S must be divided by 29282. 

To get the tinaratra days, the lunar days must be 
divided by O3c08t5 (see note top. 46,127). Now 6350073 


is equal to acer or with sufficient accuracy 17 ee 








ize ee ee 
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or at least equal to 22923592 So the multiplications and 
divisions of this method are explained. 

The constant numbers which are to be added, are in- 
herent to the epoch. The year 888 Sakakala corresponds 
to the year 3,244,067 of the caturyuga; 3,244,067 years 
are equal to 38,928,804 solar months, or 1,167,864,120 
solar days. These solar months multiplied by 66,389 and 
divided by 2,160,000 give 1,196,502;083, adhimasa 
months, or 35,895,060 adhimasa days. ‘This added to the 
1,167,864,120 solar days gives 1,203,759,180 lunar days. 
Eleven times this number is equal to 13,241,350,980 ; this 
latter number divided by 111,573 gives ءة11567‎ 
or the nearest number 118,679. Subtracting this from 
13,241,350,980, the remainder is 13,241,232,301, which 
being divided by 703, gives 18,835,323785 tnaratra days; 
these days subtracted from the lunar days give for the 
number of civil days 1,184,923,857. Dividing this last 
number by 7, we get the remainder 5; and as the last day 
before the present caturyuga was a Monday (see p. 33, 
1. 11), the last day before the epoch here adopted is a 
Saturday, so that any number of days elapsed since that 
epoch, if divided by 7, will indicate by the remainder 
the week-day counted from Sunday 38 1. The first day 
of this epoch corresponds to the day 2,073,973 of the 
Julian period. We have found in our epoch the fraction 
660153000 

29282 
or very nearly z£$35 adhimaésa month, so we must add 
661 before dividing by 29282. 


of adhimasa month ,رج‎ which is equal to 


69,6004 53 
210902 
or nearly to ,كم‎ Therefore we must add 69,601 before 
dividing by 210,902. Alberuni has, instead of this number 
69,601, the number 64,106, 4 instead of 9, and the last 

three numbers reversed (Schram). 


59 


The fraction of 5231663 days 723 is equal to 


P. 50,1. 35.—We had 780 months; adding thereto the 
23 adhimisa months, we have 803 months, which being 
multiplied by 30 give 24090, and not 24060 days. All the 
following faults are the consequences of this one (Schram). 


P. 51, 1. 2—It ought to be “adding thereto 69,601, we 
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get the sum 79,566,601. By dividing it by 210,902, we 
get the quotient 377, 4.6, tinaratra days, and aremainder of 
Sios0s, 4.6. the avamas.” (In the Arabic text, p. “VY, 17, 
the reading of the MS. ought not to have been altered.) 
The correct result is 23,713 civil days. If we divide 
this number by 7, we find the remainder 4, which shows 
again that the last day before our gauge-date is a 
Wednesday. By adding 23,713 to 2,073,973, we get for 
the first Caitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, 
as it ought to be (Schram). 


P. 51, 1. 4.—Read 377, instead of 307. 


P. 51, 1. 9 —This method works with numbers much 
less accurate than the preceding ones. It is assumed that 
one adhimasa month sums up in 327 solar months. So the 
solar months are divided by 327 or by 725, or, what is the 
same, they are multiplied by z3;. For the time within 
which an tinaratra day sums up, there is simply taken 
6374, and the lunar days are divided by 633? or 433, or, 
what is the same, multiplied by يم‎ The epoch corre- 
sponds to the year 427 Sakakala, or the year 3,243,606 
of the caturyuga. This number of years is equal to 
38,923,272 solar months, which, multiplied by 66,389 
and divided by 2,160,000, give 1,196,3313836¢3 adhimasa 
months. The author has taken 1,196,332 adhimasa months 
and neglected the little fraction s§33,, so that he has no 
fractions of adhimasa months, These 1,196,332 adhimasa 
months added to the 38,923,272 solar months give 
40,119,604 lunar months or 1,203,588,120 lunar days. 
Multiplying by I1, we have 13,239,469, 320, which divided 
by 111,573 gives 118661723225 or 118,662. Subtracting 
this from 13,239,469,320, we have 13,239,350,658, which 
divided by 703 gives 18,832,6467¢3 for the number of 
tinaratra days. So the fraction of finaratra days is 723, 
very near to that adopted by the author of the method, viz., 
224. By subtracting the inaratra days from the lunar days 
we get as the number of civil days 1,184,755,474, which 
is divisible by 7. So, as the last day before the caturyuga 
was Monday, the last day before this epoch is also Monday, 
and the number of days elapsed since this epoch if divided 
by 7, will give a remainder which indicates the week-day, 
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counting Tuesday as 1. The first day of this epoch corre- 
sponds to the day 1,905,590 of the Julian period (Schram). 


P. 51, 1. 24.—It is easily understood why this method 
is called that of the Siddhanta of the Greeks. It is assumed 
that an adhimasa month sums up in 324 or 225 solar months. 
Now 725 solar months are equal to 1? solar years. There- 
fore this method is apparently an application of the cycle 


of nineteen years of the Greeks (Schram). 


P. 52, 1. 2—32 months 17 days 8 ghati and 34 cashaka 
are only another expression for 32+ months (Schram). 


P. 52, 1. 10.—The number of civil days is 192096; 
dividing by 7, we have as remainder 2. As in this method 
(see note to p. 51, 1.9) Tuesday is to be reckoned as 1, 
this gives for the last day before our gauge-date Wednes- 
day. Adding 192,096 to 1,905,590, we get as the first 
Caitra 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as it 
ought to be (Schram). 


P. 52, 1. 20. Al-harkan.—This book is mentioned only 
in this passage. The author calls it a canon, gj, 1.6. a 
collection of astronomical, chronological, and astrological 
tables and calculations, Whether it was an original com- 
position in Arabic or translated from Sanskrit, and from 
what original, we do not learn from him. The word seems 
to be an Arabic rendering of ahargana. Alberuni quotes 
from this book the computation of an era the epoch of 
which falls 40,081 days later than that of the Persian era, 
and compares it with the gauge-date (p. 53). 


P. 52, 1. 22.—If the epoch should fall 40,081 days after 
that of the era Yazdajird, it would fall on the first Caitra 
of the year 664 Sakakala; but this is not the case. The 
first of Sha‘bin of the year 197 coincides with the begin- 
ning of Vaisakha 735. As there are 72 years to be sub- 
tracted, we should come to Vaisdkha 663, and to begin 
with the beginning of a year, the epoch must be postponed 
to Caitra 664. But this is of no importance, as we shall 
see that Alberuni altogether misunderstood the method 
here given (Schram). 
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P. 52, 1. 24.—These two dates do not agree to a day. 
The first Ferwerdinmah Yazdajird coincides with 16th 
June 632; 40,081 days later was Monday, 12th March 
742, whilst the 21st Daimah of the year 110 of Yazdajird 
corresponds to Sunday, 11th March 742. But as the date 
itself is erroneous, this is of no importance (Schram). 


P. 52, 1. 27.—As the numbers which form multiplica- 
tions and divisions in this method are identical with those 
of the Pafica Siddhantika (p. 51), we can reckon the con- 
stants by the directions there given. The epoch of the 
method of Al-harkan is the beginning of Sha‘ban of the 
year 197. But this date corresponds to the beginning 
of Vaigakha 735 Sakakdla. So we should have for this 
date the following calculation :—Subtracting 427 from 735 
years and I month, we get 308 years I month, or 3697 
months; 3697 multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 gives 
for the number of adhimasa months 113333; the 113 
adhimfsa months added to the 3697 solar months give 
3810 lunar months or 114,300 lunar days, This number 
multiplied by 11 is 1,257,300; we add 514, which gives 
us 1,257, 814; this divided by 703 gives for the number 
of tinaratra days 1789345. So we should have all the 
numbers wanted for our epoch if, in fact, this epoch were 
the true epoch. But we have to add 864 months to the 
interval, Therefore these 864 months, which must always 
be added, must first be subtracted from the epoch, so that 
this latter is thrown back by 72 years. Now 72 years or 
864 solar months multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 give 
the number of 26332 adhimasa months. These together 
with the 864 solar months are 890 lunar months or 26,700 
lunar days, which multiplied by 11 and divided by 703 
give 417243 tinaratra days. So we have to subtract from 
the numbers first found 26339 adhimaésa months and 
417763 unaratra days. The number of adhimasa months 
inherent to our true epoch will then be 113333—26333= 
86333, or with sufficient accuracy 87 without a fraction, 
and the number of finaratra days 17891§§—417743= 
1371394. Therefore no fraction is to be added to the 
adhimasa months, whilst to the tinaratra days there must 
be added 29%, or nearly 21555. Therefore we must add 28 
(not 38) before multiplying by os» The 114,300 lunar 
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days of the first epoch diminished by the 26,700 lunar 
days of the 72 years, give 87,600 lunar days. Subtract- 
ing therefrom 1371 tinaratra days, we have 86,229 civil 
days, which being divided by 7 give as remainder 3. So 
the last day before this epoch is Thursday, and the number 
of days elapsed since the epoch of this method, if divided 
by 7, will give a remainder indicating the week-day, count- 
ing Friday as 1. The first day of this epoch corresponds 
to the day 1,991,819 of the Julian period (Schram). 


P. 53, 1. 1.—It must be 28, not 38 (see preceding note) 
(Schram). 


P. 53, 1.6.—We must add 1, if we wish to have the week- 
day of the date itself, not that of the last day before it. 


P. 53, 1.8.—Here Friday is considered as the first day 
of the week, not, as in the Indian books, Sunday. This 
ought to have been remarked (Schram). 


P. 53,1. 9.—Alberuni’s notes to this method of Al- 
harkan are perhaps the weakest part of his work. His 
very first remark shows a complete misunderstanding of 
the whole calculation. The method is correct, for the 
months of the seventy-two years with which it begins are 
solar. If, as Alberuni would have them, they were lunar, 
and the rest of the months, as he understands it, were lunar 
too, then the calculation would simply be nonsense; for 
finding adhimasa months is nothing else than finding the 
number which we must add to convert solar months into 
lunar ones. But when the months are already lunar, how 
can one add anything to them to make them once more 
lunar? (Schram). 


P. 53, 1. 15.—The example he works out is as erroneous 
as the remarks on the method itself. It must be clear to 
anybody who examines the method given on p. 52, that by 
the words (1. 29), “ Add thereto the months which have 
elapsed between the first of Sha‘bin of the year 197 and 
the first of the month in which you happen to be,” there 
can only be meant solar months. The author fixed the 
initial epoch in his calendar by saying “1 Shaban 197,” 
instead of fixing it in the Indian calendar by saying 
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“ first Vaigakha 735.” This accidental circumstance, which 
is of no consequence, induced Alberuni to think that he 
was to take the interval in lunar months, as the Arabic 
calendar has only lunar months, and he did not notice 
that lunar months in this part of the calculation would be 
absolutely impossible. He takes, in fact, in the example, 
the interval in lunar months, for there are 2695 lunar 
months between the first Sha ban 197 and first Rabi‘ I. 422, 
and to these 2695 lunar months he adds the 864 months 
which he knows to be solar. Then he changes all these 
mingled months, of which the greatest part are already 
lunar, to lunar ones, as if they all were solar, and at last 
he wonders that the result is nonsense, and tries to amend 
the method. The only fault in the matter is that he did 
not understand the method. 

If we wish to exemplify the method of the canon Al- 
harkan in the case of our gauge-date, i.e. the first Caitra 
953 Sakakala, we must proceed as follows :—Subtracting 
from 953 years 735 years I month, we get as interval 217 
years II months or 2615 solar months; adding thereto 
864 solar months, we have 3479 solar months. This 
multiplied by 7 and divided by 228 gives for the number 
of adhimasa months 106333; adding the 106 adhimasa 
months to the 3479 solar months, we get 3585 lunar 
months, or 107,550 lunar days. We add 28, and multi- 
plying 107,578 by 11, we have 1,183,358, which number 
divided by 703 gives the number 1683793 for the tinaratra 
days. Subtracting the 1683 finaradtra days from the 
107,550 lunar days, we have 105,867 civil days. We 
add 1 in order to get the week-day of the first Caitra 953, 
and dividing by 7, we get as remainder 7. And as here 
Friday is considered as I, so 7 corresponds to Thursday, 
and the first Caitra 953 is found to be Thursday. By 
adding 105,867 to 1,991,819 we have for the first Caitra 
of the year 953 the day 2,097,686 of the Julian period, as 
it ought to be (Schram). 


P. 53, 1. 33.—The emendation is as erroneous as the 
example was. The 25,958 days are counted from the 
epoch falling 40,081 days after that of Yazdajird to the 
first Shabin 197. But 25,958 days are equal to 879 
Arabic months, or 73 years and 3 months. Further, he 
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takes again the interval in lunar months, so that now in 
the amended method he has nothing but lunar months, 
which he changes to lunar months as if they were solar. 
So he gets a number which is, of course, absolutely errone- 
ous, but he thinks it to be correct, for in the last instance 
he commits a new fault by subtracting 1 instead of adding 
it. Andso by an accidental combination of different faults 
he finds by chance a week-day which agrees with that of 
the day before our gauge-date (Schram). 


P. 54, 1. 12—As the multiplications and divisions of 
this method have already been explained in the note to 
pp. 36 and 37, we have here to account for the constant 
numbers only which are inherent to the epoch. The 
epoch is 854 Sakakala, which corresponds to the year 
1,972,948,033 of the kalpa. Multiplying 1,972,948,033 
by 12, we find 23,675,376,396 solar months, which mul- 
tiplied by 1,593,300,000, the adhimasa months of a kalpa, 
and divided by 51,840,000,000, the solar months of a kalpa, 
give the quotient 727,661,597;°4,5% as the number of 
adhimésa months. Adding the 727,661,597 adhimasa 
months to the 23,675,376,396 solar months, we have 
24,403,037,993 lunar months or 732,091,139,790 lunar 
days. This latter number multiplied by 25,082,5 50,000, the 
finaratra days of a kalpa, and divided by 1,602,999,000,000, 
the lunar days of a kalpa, gives for the number of tinaratra 
days 11,4 55,224,000347481, Subtracting the 11,455,224,000 
finaratra days from the 732,091,139,790 lunar days, we 
find as the number of civil days elapsed from the ‘begin- 
ning of the kalpa to this epoch 720,635,915,790, a number 
which divided by 7 gives as remainder 0. So, as the last 
day preceding the kalpa was a Saturday (see p. 28, 1. 31), 
the last day before this epoch is also a Saturday, and 
any number of days elapsed since this epoch, if divided 
by 7, shows by its remainder the week-day counted from 
Sunday as 1. The fraction of the adhimasa months in- 


herent to the epoch bas been found to be ~{45%5. Now 
2459 
كر‎ is equal to كك‎ F274 200, or very nearly 22; so we add 29 


before dividing by 6. 5. The fraction of the inaratra days 
6855 267073 


356222 or 
193 Tas 
nearly $¢3 3 so we add 686 before dividing by 703. 





is 343453. Now again 34335 is equal to 
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The first day of this epoch coincides with the day 
2,061,541 of the Julian period (Schram). 


2. 55, 1. 5.—This method consists in finding first the 
difference of the mean longitude of sun and moon. The 
numbers are Pulisa’s. There are in a caturyuga 4,320,000 
revolutions of the sun, and 57,753,336 revolutions of the 
moon. The difference, 53,433,336, is the number of lunar 
months. In every lunar month the moon gains one revolu- 
tion or 360 degrees over the sun. Dividing 53,433,336 by 
the solar years 4,320,000, we find as the number of lunar 
months belonging to one solar year 12433353. So in every 
solar year the moon gains over the sun 12332776 revolu- 
tions. 

Omitting the whole revolutions which have no interest, 
the moon gains over the sun 250006 ل‎ re volutions, or, what 
is the same, 1327000, degrees. Now 745 degrees are equal 
to 46;55 or to 4634 minutes. So the moon gains over 
the sun in every solar year 132 degrees 462% minutes. 
By multiplying the number of years by 132 degrees 
462% minutes, we find the number of degrees which 
the moon has gained in the given interval over the 
sun. Now if in the beginning of this epoch sun and 
moon had been together, this would be the difference 
of the mean longitude of sun and moon. But as this 
was only in the beginning of the caturyuga, but not at 
the moment of our epoch, there is an initial differ- 
ence between the longitudes of sun and moon which 
must be added. Our “epoch, or the year 821 SakakAla, 
corresponds to the year 3,244,000 of the caturyuga. 
Multiplying 3,244,000 by the number of lunar months 
53,433,330, and dividing by the number of solar years 
4,320,000, we find that in these 3,244,000 years the 
moon gained over the sun 40,124,477432 revolutions. 
Dropping again the whole revolutions, we see that the 
moon was in advance of the sun at the moment of our 
epoch by 3345 revolutions, or 112 degrees. Therefore these 
112 dears must be added, and all the numbers of this 
method find in this their explanation. The result for our 
gauge-date, 358° 41’ 46”, is the number of degrees, minutes, 
and seconds by which the moon is in advance of the sun 
at the moment of the beginning of the solar year 821, that 
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is, in the moment when the sun enters Aries. As in the 
beginning of the luni-solar year sun and moon must have 
been in conjunction, the beginning of the luni-solar year 
has preceded that of the solar year by an interval which 
was just sufficient for the moon to make 358° 41’ 46” in 
advance of the sun. Nowas the moon gains 360 degrees in 
a lunar month or 30 lunar days, so she gains 12° in every 
lunar day. Therefore dividing 358° 41’ 46” by 12, we get 
the number of lunar days and fractions by which the luni- 
solar year’s beginning preceded that of the solar year. The 
fractions of the lunar days are changed to ghatis and casha- 
kas. Thereby we get 29 days 53 ghatis 29 cashakas as the 
time by which the beginning of the luni-solar year pre- 
ceded the sun’s entering Aries, in agreement with the frac- 
tion of the adhimasa month found on 2. 31,1. 17. For 
44627 adhimasa months are also equal to 29 days 53 ghatis 
29 cashakas. The number 27 days 23 ghatis 29 cashakas 
which he gives, p. 55, 1. 25, 1s obtained by dividing 328° 
41’ 46”, and not 358° 41’ 46’, by 12 (Schram). 


P. 55, 1.17.—The Arabic manuscript has 328 instead 
of 358. 


2. 55, 1. 33.-—The number is 132° 4624, and not 132° 46“ 
34” (as the Arabic manuscript has). ‘Therefore the portio 
anni is not 11° 3° 52” 50", but 11 days 3 ghatis 53 
cashakas 24”; and the portio mensis not 0° 55“ 19’ 24" 
10”, but o days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 27" 

The reason of this calculation is the following :—In 
a year or 12 solar months the moon gains over the sun 
132° 462%. As she gains 12 degrees in every lunar day, 
the twelfth part of these degrees will represent the sum 
of lunar days and their fractions which the solar year con- 
tains over 360, that is to say, the sum of adhimasa days 
and their fractions. One solar month containing © 
adhimasa days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 27", the number of 
solar months within which one adhimasa month or 30 
lunar days sum up, will be found by dividing 30 days by 
o days 55 ghatis 19 cashakas 27“. This gives 2 years 8 
months 16 days 3 ghati 55 cashaka. 


P. 56, 1. 1.—There must be a great lacuna, for the first 
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lines of this page are absolutely without meaning. I am 
inclined to attribute this lacuna to the source whence the 
author drew this information, i.e. the Arabic translation 
of Karanasara. 


P. 59, 1. 23—The calculation should be made in the 
following manner:—The sum of days of the kaliyuga is 
multiplied by the star-cycles of a kalpa and divided by the 
civil days of a kalpa, viz., 1,577,916,450,000. So we get the 
revolutions and part of a revolution which the planet has 
made during the time elapsed since the beginning of the 
kaliyuga. But in the beginning of the kaliyuga all planets 
have not been in conjunction; this was only the case in 
the beginning of the kalpa. Therefore to the fractions 
of revolutions which the planet made since the beginning 
of the kaliyuga, we must add its place at this begin- 
ning itself, 2.64. the fraction of a revolution which every 
planet had at the beginning of the kaliyuga, the whole 
revolutions being of no interest. But Brahmagupta adds 
these numbers before dividing by the civil days of the 
kalpa, and this is quite natural, both fractions having by 
this proceeding the same divisor. Therefore what he calls 
the basis, ought to be the fraction of every planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga multiplied by the civil days of 
the kalpa; but he has made a great mistake. Instead 
of multiplying the fractions by the civil day ys of a kalpa, 
viz., 1,577,916,450,000, he has multiplied them by the 
years of a kalpa, viz., 4,320,000,000. Therefore all num- 
bers given on p. 60 as the bases are entirely erroneous. 
To find the fractions for each planet and the bases we have 
the following calculation :—From the beginning of the kalpa 
to that of the kaliyuga there have elapsed 1,972,944,000 
years ; so to get the places of the planets at the beginning 
of the kaliyuga we ought to multiply the revolutions 
of each planet by 1,972,944,000, and to divide them by 
the years of a kalpa, 4,320,000,000. As these two num- 
bers have the common divisor 432,000, we multiply the 
revolutions of each planet by 4567 and divide them by 
10,000. This will give us the place of the planet at the 
beginning of the kaliyuga. We have thus for the single 
planets :— 

For Mars, 2,296,828,522 revolutions arr! Sa by 4567 
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and divided by 10,000 give 1,048,961,585,2335, revolu- 
tions ; SO a place of Mars at the beginning ‘of the kali- 
yuga is 34 of a revolution. 

For Mercury, 17,936,998,984 revolutions multiplied by 
4567 and divided by 10,000 give 8,191,827,4357%%5 Tevo- 
lutions; so the place of Mercury is 54325, revolutions. 

For Jupiter, 364,226,455 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 166,342,22Iy900 revolutions ; 
so his place is #3555 revolutions, 

For Venus, 7,022,389,492 revolutions multiplied by 
4567 and divided by 10,000 give 3,207,125,280;¢55'5 ; SO 
her place is ;°3545 revolutions, 

For Saturn, 146,567,298 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 66,937,285 يوي و ج4ك‎ revolutions ; 
and his place is {35 revolutions. 

For the sun’s apsis, 480 revolutions multiplied by 4567 
and divided by 10,000 give 219;;4%%5 revolutions; and its 
place is ~55% revolutions. 

For the moon’s apsis, 488,105,858 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by 10,000 give 222,917,945i¢000 
revolutions; and its place is eres ‘evolutions. 

For the moon’s node, 232,311,168 revolutions multiplied 
by 4567 and divided by 10,000 give 106,096,510y¢o00 
revolutions; and its place is +4355 revolutions. 

Multiplying now the place of every planet by 1,577, 
916,450,000, we get the following bases for the single 
planets :— 

For Mars, 1,573,813,867,230. 
»» Mercury, 1,566,555,451,560. 
» Jupiter, 1,575,549,575.325- 
وو‎ Venus, 1,572,235,950,780. 
» 80111111 
رو‎ the sun’s apsis, 340,829,95 3,200. 
رو‎ the moon’s apsis, 550,061,674,470. 
» the ascending node, 671,561,241,120 (Schram). 








P. 67,1. 14. AH. 161.—According to 2. 15, the year was 
AH. 154. Cf. note toi. 169. 


P. 71.—With the orbits of the planets cf. Stirya-Sid- 
dhénta, xii. 90, note. 


Pp. 74 seg—As for the Arabic terminology of these 
pages, it deserves to be noticed that— 
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(1.) المعدل‎ £31 means the true distance =Sanskrit man- 
dakarna. 


(2.) That القطر المقوم‎ means the true distance of the 
shadow’s end; and 

(3.) ae totus, جيب الكل‎ =Sanskrit trijivd or trijyd, 
means the sinus of three zodiacal signs or 90 degrees, i.e, the 
radius, 


2. 74, ll. 17, 18.—Instead of TC=¢+ the Arabic manu- 
script has KC= ,كج‎ which has been corrected by Dr. 
Schram. 


P. 75, 1. 34.—The lacuna must be something like the 
following “ب:‎ For XC must be divided by the divisor kept 
in memory ” (Schram). 


P. 78, 1. 27,—This and the two following passages are 
not clear. Alberuni does not seem to have understood 
the subject, for the shadow is neither the greatest nor the 
mean, but the true shadow ; and the shadow from which 
one is to subtract, 7.c. 1581, is nothing else than the earth’s 
diameter, which also is neither the mean nor the greatest, 
but always the same (Schram). 


P. 79.—Alkhwarizmé is mentioned here and ii. 114 (on 
the various colours of eclipses). According to Fihrist, 
p. 'v¥, he composed an epitome of the Sindhind (Brahma- 
Siddhanta). He is famous as the author of a work on 
algebra, edited by Rosen, London, 1831. Cf. also. L. 
Rodet, L’ Algebre 01 Alkhwérizmi et les Methodes Indienne et 
Grecque )“ Journal Asiatique,” 101 (1878), pp. 5 seg.). 


P. 82. Two suns, two moons, &c.—This theory, as well 
as the expression jish (a name for the polar star ?), seem 
to be of Jaina origin. Of. Colebrooke, “ Essays,” ii. 201. 


P. 84.—Cf. with this table of the Nakshatras a paper of 
Thibaut, ‘The Number of the Stars constituting the several 
Nakshatras according to Brahmagupta, &c.,” the “Indian 
Antiquary,” 1885, .م‎ 43; also Colebrooke, “Essays,” ii. 
284, and Strya-Siddhdnta, p. 321. 
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P. 89,1. 32.—In the Arabic text, .م‎ "1, 15, read الف‎ 
instead of .الغيى‎ The number of years is 1800, not 2800. 


_P. 90. Kdldmsaka.—This term (also kdldmigéa) is ex- 
plained in Stirya-Siddhdnta, note to ix. 5. 

The work Ghurrat-alztjdt, only once mentioned, is per- 
haps identical with the Kitdb-alghurra, which Alberuni 
quotes in his “Chronology” (my translation, 2. 15 e¢ 
passim). Its author was Abi-Muhammad Alna’ib Alamuli, 
who has used the work of Yaktb Ibn Tarik. Cf. note to 
i. 160. 


P. go, 1. 21.—Emendation of the khandakhddyaka (also 
on p. 91), 4.64. Uttarakhandakhadyaka. 

On Vijayanandin (I. 26), the author of Karanatilaka, ef. 
note to 1. p. 156. 


P. 1o1.—The enumeration of mountains, here taken 
from the Matsya-Purdna, may be checked by the help of 
Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 141, note 2, and ii. 191 seg. The last 
name is written bahdshir in the Arabic, which I cannot 
identify with an Indian name. Perhaps it is a blunder 
for mahdshir, which might represent mahdSaila. Vide 
Vishnu-Purdna, Il. iv. p. 197. 


P. ror.—On the Awrva legend, cf. Vishnu-Purdna, III. 
Vill. p. 81, note. 


P. 102.—The story of Soma, the husband of the daughters 
of Prajaipati (the lunar stations), occurs in its elements 
already in the Vedic period. Cf H. Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, pp. 355, 375. 


P. 104.—On the Hindu theory of ebb and flow, هك‎ 
Vishnu-Purdna, ii. 203, 204. The two names, of which I 
have not found the Indian equivalents, are written baharn 
and vuhar in the Arabic. 


2. 105. The Vishnu-Purdna says—The author seems 
to refer to Vishnu-Purdna, II. iv. .م‎ 204: “The rise and 
fall of the waters of the different seas is five hundred and 
ten (not 1500) inches” (or finger-breadths). 
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P. 106.—The author’s theory of the origin of the Diba- 
jat has already been mentioned, vol. i. 233. 


P. 110.—As to the strictures of the author on the sin- 
cerity of Brahmagupta, cf. note to p. 25 (here ii. p. 263). 
The passages which excited the indignation of Alberuni 
do not express the view of Brahmagupta, but were simply 
taken by him from older books—in fact, written pirva- 
Sdstrdnusdrena. Cf. Kern, translation of Brihat-Samhitd, 
note to chap. lil. v. 4 (p. 445). 


P. 114, 1. 12. Kinds of eclipses—Read instead of this, 
colours of the eclipses. On AlkhwArizmi, cf. note to ii. 79. 

What the author here mentions as a view of the Hindus, 
agrees literally with Stirya-Siddhdnta, vi. 23. 


2. 116.—On the Khandakhddyaka, the Sanskrit original 
of the Arabic Sindhind, cf. note to i, 153, 154. 


P. 118.—On the Brihajjdtakam of Varahamihira, > 
note to i. 219. 


P. 119.—Rules for finding the dominants or regents of 
the day, month, and year are given in the Sérya-Sid- 
dhéinta, i. 51, 52; xii. 78, 79. 


2. 120—On the sriédhava (2) of Mahadeva, not to be 
confounded with the book of the same title by Utpala, 
of. note to i, 157. 


P. 120. Table of the serpents—The names of this table 
must be compared with the names in Vishnu-Purdna, il. 
74,285. The words Suku and Cabrahasta seem to be mis- 
takes of the Arabic copyist for Vdsuki and Cakrahasta. 


P. 121.—The names of the dominants of the planets are 
not known to me from a Sanskrit source. Therefore the 
pronunciation of some of them remains uncertain. 


Pp. 121, 122.The names of the dominants of the 
Nakshatras are given by A. Weber, Ueber den Vedakalen- 
der Namens Jyotisham, p.94. Cf. also Stirya-Siddhdnta, 
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Vili. 9, pp. 327 560., and Vishnu-Purdna, II. viii. notes on 
Pp. 276, 277. : 

Instead of Mitra, the deity presiding over Anuradha, it 
would perhaps be better to write MJaitra, and in the 
Arabic سيتر‎ (Vishnu-Purdna, ii. p. 277). 

The latter part of this list in the Arabic text is not free 
from confusion. 

The regent of Uttarabhadrapada is placed side by side 
with Pirvabhadrapada, whilst the latter station is left 
without its regent, which is aja ekapdt (Sirya-Siddhdnta, 
2. 343). A part of this word seems to be extant in the 
square for asvini, which has .شو كبار‎ Perhaps this is to be 
read avin ajaikapdd, S=\ ,اهو‎ in which case the Arabic 
copyist has made two blunders, dropping part of the word 
ajaikapdd and placing it in the wrong square. 


P. 123.—On the sixty-years cycle ef. Stirya-Siddhdnta, 
1. 55, and xiv. 17; Varahamihira, Brihat-Samhitd, viii. 
20-53. 


P. 125.—For the names Samvatsara, Parivatsara, &c., of. 
Brihat-Sainrhitd, viii. 24; Siirya-Siddhanta, xiv. 17, note ; 
Weber, Ueber den Vedakalender genannt Jyotisham, p. 
34-36. 


Pp. 127, 128.—The dominants of the single dustra are 
given in Brihat-Samhitd, chap. viii. 23. 

The names of the single years exhibit some differences 
from the Sanskrit text (Brihat-Samhitd, viii. 27-52). 

No. 8, بهابس‎ instead of bhava, has risen from a wrong 
division of the words of the text— 

Srimukhabhdvaséhvau, 
i.e. Srimukha-bhdva-sthvau. 

No. 9, جى‎ instead of »+=yuvan, is perhaps a mistake of 
the copyist of the Arabic text. 

No. 15, ,بش‎ visha (in Kern’s edition vrisha), is not a 
mistake, but a different reading. The word in brackets 
(Vrishabha) is to be cancelled. 

No. 18, &5, natu, cannot be combined with pdrthiva. 
It corresponds to natam. Of. Kern’s various readings to 
chap. Vill. 35. 
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No. 30, p>. The name of the thirtieth year is durmukha. 
Perhaps the reading +> has risen from a wrong division 
of these words (villi. 38)— 

manmatho sya paratasea durmukhah, 
so as to represent the elements -ca dur-. 

No. 34, سرب‎ (Sarva), seems to be a mistake for Sarvari or 
sarvarin. 

No. 40, pardvasu is the reading of some manuscripts 
for parabhdva. Cf. Kern, various readings to viii. 41. 

No. 48. This year is called dnanda by Kern, but the 
reading of Alberuni, vikrama, occurs also in Sanskrit manu- 
seripts. Of. various readings to viii. 45. 

No. 56. The 5 of the text seems to be a blunder of 
the copyist for dundubhi (viii. 50). 

No. 57, amgdra or angdri, the reading of certain manu- 
scripts instead of udgdri (viii. 50). 

No. 58 and 60. The words StS (instead of StS,) and 
5 =raktaksha and kshaya, seem to be examples of a pho- 
netic change between sh and r. 

The same list of names is given in Stirya-Siddhdnta, i. 
55, note. 


P. 130.—With this chapter on the four parts of the life 
of a Brahman 67 Vishnu-Purdna, book III. chap. ix. 


P. 131.—The complete verse of Bashshar is this— 


“ The earth is dark, but the fire is bright, 
And the fire is worshipped, since there is fire.” 


This is the saying of a man whose parents had come as 
prisoners of war from Tukharistan on the Upper Oxus, 
but he was born in Basra, and lived in Bagdad under the 
* Khalif Almahdi. As he stood under the accusation of 
being a heretic (Zoroastrian or Manichzean), or, according 
to another version, because he had composed satirical 
verses on the Khalif, he was, notwithstanding his great 
age, sentenced to be beaten, and died in consequence, A.H. 
167=A.D. 784. Cf. Ibn Khallikan, Vita, No. 112. 


P. 134, 1. 1.—The south, as the direction foreboding evil, 
has already once been mentioned in connection with the 
islands Lanka& and Vadavamukha, vide i. 307, 308. 
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Pp. 134, 135.—With this description of AryAvarta cf. 
Manu, ii. 17 seg.; Vasishtha, i, 12; and Baudhayana, i. 
I, 9-12 (“Sacred Laws of the Aryas,” translated by G. 
Bihler, Oxford, 1879-82). 


P. 135.—On the vegetables which must not be eaten, 
cf. Manu, v. 5, and Vasishtha, xiv. 33: Wali seems to be 
- Sanskrit ndlikd. 


P. 136.—The contents of this chapter are nearly related 
to Vishnu-Purdna, book 111. chap. viii. 


P. 137.—The story of King Rama, the Brahmin, and the 
Canddla, taken from the Rdmdyana, vide in Wilkins’ 
“ Hindu Mythology ” (Calcutta, 1882), p. 319. 


Pp. 137, 138—The two quotations of Alberuni from 
the Bhagavadgitd can hardly be compared with any pas- 
sage in the book in its present form. Cf note to 1. 29. 


P. 139.—On the agvamedha or horse-sacrifice, cf. Cole- 
brooke, “ Essays,” i. 55, 56. 


Pp. 140, 141.—This legend, as given on the authority of 
the Vishnu-Dharma, is not nee to me from a Sanskrit 
source. 


P. 142. مف‎ the original of this quotation from the 
Purdnas is not known to me, the pronunciation of some of 
the proper nouns remains uncertain. 


P. 143.—The story of Sagara, Bhagiratha, and the 
Ganges, is related by H. H. Wilson, Works,” vol. ii. p. 
168. Of also Wilkins’ “ Hindu Mythology,” p. 385. The 
source of this legend is the first book of Kdmdyana. 


2. 145.—I do not know the original of this quotation 
from Varahamihira’s Samhitd. 


Pp. 145, 146.—The words here attributed to Saunaka 
are probably taken from the Vishnu-Dharma. Cf. note 


to 1. 54. 
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P. 147.—The story of the head of Brahman is part of 
the legend of Siva’s fight with the Asura Jalandhara, Cf. 
Kennedy’s “ Researches,” p. 456. 


P. 149.—This and the following chapters treat of subjects 
which are discussed more or less in every Indian law-book, 
as in those of Manu, Apastamba, Gautama, and others. 
Alberuni, however, does not seem to have drawn directly 
from any of these books, but rather from his own experi- 
ence, from what his Pandits had told him, and what he 
himself had observed during his stay in India. 


2. 153.—Alhajjaj was governor of Babylonia during 
twenty years under the Omayyade Kalif ‘Abdulmalik 
(684-704) and his son Alwalid (704-714). 


P. 153. That a Brahmin and a Canddla are equal to 
him.—Cf. the saying of Vyasa, the son of Pardagara, here 
vol. i. p. 44. 


2. 155.—On the forbidden degrees of marriage, ef. 
Manu, 111. 5. 


P. 156.—On garbddhdéna, stmamtonnayanam, &c., ef. the 
Dharmaséstra of Gautama, vill. 14; also 111 58 
of Agvalayana, 1. 13, 14. 





P. 157. Thus, when Kabul was conquered, &c.—The sen- 
tence added in brackets to indicate the meaning of the 
author’s words, as I understand them, ought to run thus: 
“(which proves that he abhorred the eating of cows’ meat 
and sodomy, but that he did not consider harlotry as 
anything baneful or unlawful).” 

The detail in the history of Kabul here alluded to is 
not known from other sources, e.g. Balddhuri. During the 
Omayya Kaliphate of Damascus, both Kabul and Sijis- 
tan bravely fought against the Muslims. During certain 
years they were subdued and had to pay tribute, but 
Kabul always remained under the sway of its Hindu 
(Brahmin) kings of the Pala dynasty. It was incorporated 
into the Khalif’s empire under the Abbaside Ma’min; it 
had to receive a Muslim governor, but retained at his side 
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the Hindu Shah. The same double rule existed in Khwa- 
rizm. 

About A.D. 950-975 the city of Kabul was already 
Muslim, whilst the suburb was inhabited by the Hindus 
(and by Jews). Kabul was the coronation-city for the Pala 
dynasty, as Konigsberg in Prussia for the Hohenzollerns. 
Even when they ceased to reside in KAbul, they had to be 
crowned there. 

By the Ispahbad, mentioned by Alberuni, I under- 
stand the Hindu governor who ruled over the city for the 
Pala king. Our author applies a title of the Sasanian 
empire to the official of a Hindu empire. 

In what year the negotiation referred to by Alberuni 
took place is not known. Perhaps under Ma’min, when 
the city was definitely ceded to the Muslim conquerors. 

It seems to have been the public opinion among Mus- 
lims that Hindus considered fornication as lawful, as Ibn 
Khurdadhbih expresses it (Elliot, ‘History of India,” i. 
13), whilst, according to Alberuni, they considered it in- 
deed as unlawful, but were lax in punishing it. 


P. 157.—The Buyide prince ‘Adud-aldaula, who held 
Persia under his sway, died 3.5. 372=A.D. 982. Not long 
before Alberuni wrote, the last of their dominions had been 
annexed to the empire of Mahmtid of Ghazna, 


P. 158.-—’Iy4s Ibn Mu‘awiya was judge in Basra under 
the Omayya Khalif Omar Ibn ‘Abdalaziz, and died there, 
A. 122 بش‎ 7A0: 


P. 159—With the author’s description of the ordeals, 
cf. Manu, viii. 114 seg., and a translation of the chapter on 
ordeals from the Vydvahdra Maytikha by G. Biihler, in 
“ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 1867, vol. 
XXXV. pp. 14 seg.; Stenzler, Die Indischen Gottesurthede, in 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Greselischaft, 1x. 
.م‎ 661. The last-mentioned kind of ordeal (p. 160) is also 
described in Elliot’s “ History of India,” i. 329 (the Sindian 
ordeal of fire). 


P. 164. According to a passage in the book Manu—Cf. 
Manu, ix. 118. 
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P. 166.—For the first quotation from Phedo, 81D, cf. 
note toi. p.65. The second quotation can hardly be iden- 
tified with any passage in Phedo. Perhaps it is derived 
from a commentary on the following words, 8 10 :— 

02306 dvetAnupeevny Ys Oiual, UTO TOU TwLATOELOOUS, 
O avTH 7 OmiNla TE Kal TUVOUTIAa TOU THpaTos dia TO Get 
Evvet vat Kal OL THY TOAAHY MEeAETHY EeveTrOIngTE Evucpurov. 


P. 167.—The quotation from Phedo is found 1150- 
4م116‎ :— 

Oarropey O€é ce Tiva TpoTov ; و0‎ av, en, BovAno Oe, 
éavTrep ye AaByré pe Kat wy expiryw iuas, K.T.r. 

30 ouv pe 7 pos Kpirova, ep THY evavTiay 
ازور‎ 7 iv ووه‎ mpos OuKacrTas 7 HY YLATO, 0070 wey yap 
Hy pay Tapapevely . عن‎ 06 7 pny my Tapapeveiy eyyui- 
cac0e, emreay ceroBeiver, GANG ف‎ Bau dmidyra, iva 
Kpirey دوم‎ pépns Kal by opay pou TO TOMA} اوناع ره‎ 
7 KaTOpUTTOMEvoY ميرغ م076 لله رمه‎ we Oewa mao XovTos 
poe Aéyn € لاع‎ TH Taps © ws 7) mpotiGerat Loxpary i 7 expépet 
27 KATOPUTTEL, Knee 

0226 Oappetv TE xen Kal 0 ToUmov caua Oarrew 
kat Oarrew oTws, ومجن‎ av cot pirov 7 Kat wadora HYD 
VOMLLOV Elva. 


P. 168. Galenus, &e.—I1 do not know the Greek original 
of this quotation. Cf. note toi. p. 35. 


P. 69.—The words of Vasudeva are a quotation from 
Bhagavad-Gitd, viii. 24. 


P. 171. Johannes Grammaticus.—Cf. note to i, 36. 


P. 171.—The two quotations from Phwdo are found in 
62¢ :— 

59 ا ,7 1 د 5 7 ,7 7 

02096 7011/01 2 0001 OUK aXoyov By T POTEPOV QuTOV )70- 
KTWVUVaL OEty, 1م77‎ avaryKny Tiva Beds م067 ور ملح عججرغ‎ Kat 
THY vov Hiv 770001001٠ 

And 628: 


e و ~“ د‎ ee 4ب‎ 1 59 - 3 
ws لاع‎ TUL ppovpa ETMEV OL avOpwr7rot kat ov 062 oy 
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3 ١ > , 1 ay 9 , 5١ 
eauToy ek TauTys طاعنن(‎ ov aTrod.w packet, kK.T.A, TO 
31 = 3 ~ A 9 7 5 Cr 5 59 
ونامء6‎ eivat judy Tous عنام سدنهم عسي‎ Kal yuas TOUS av- 
, 5 ~ 7 A 5 4 
Oparous بر‎ Tay KTnuaTwr Tois Oeois تالا‎ 


P. 174.—For the Vishnu-Purdna, vide note to i. 54. 
The reading Duve is not certain, as the Arabic text has 
only .دوى‎ 

The names Dilipa, Dushyanta, and Yaydti have been 
verified by means of the index to Vishnu-Purdna. 


P. 175, last line.—On the festival of the birth of Vasu- 
deva-Krishna (Krishnajanmdshtamt), ef. Weber, “ Indian 
Antiquary,” 1874, p. 21; 1877, p. 161; Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vi. p. 92. 


P. 176, 1. 11.—The Arabic manuscript has 2}, 2.6. 4107. 
For the word attdtaja, cf. H. H. Wilson, “ Essays and 
Lectures,” ii, 232. 


P. 176, 1. 19. Devasini.—The latter half of this word is 
apparently a derivation from the root svap=to sleep. In 
Prakrit sleep = sivino (Sanskrit svapna). Vide Vararuci,i. 3. 


P. 177, 1. 20—Deotthint, also called deotthén and 
ditthwan. Cf. H. H. Wilson, “Glossary of Technical 
Terms,” pp. 133, 134, 143, and “Memoirs on the History, 
Folklore, and Distribution of the Races of the North- 
Western Provinces of India,” by H. Elliot, edited by J. 
Beames, i. 245. 


P. 177.—The here-mentioned bhishma-paica-rdirt seems 
to be identical with the bhishma-panicakam mentioned by 
Wilson, “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. 203. 


P. 177.—The name Gaur-t-r, ,كورقر‎ occurs also ii, 170, 
and is apparently a vernacular form for gawrt-tritiyd. Cf. 
Wilson, /. d..p. 185. 


P. 178.—With this calendar of festivals are to be com- 
pared the treatise of H. H. Wilson, “The Religious 
Festivals of the Hindus,” in his “ Essays and Lectures,” ii. 
p. 151 seg., and Garcin de Tassy, Wotice sur les fétes popu- 
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laires des Hindous, Paris, 1834. This chapter, as well as 
the preceding one, would perhaps receive much light from 
the Jyotirvidhdbharanam, chap. xxi. Cf. Weber, “ Journal 
of the German Oriental Society,” vol. xxii. p. 719, and 
XXiv. p. 399. 

This chapter has been translated into Persian by Abi- 
Said Gardezi (manuscript of the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford, Ouseley 240). Cf. note to ii. 6. 


P. 178. Agdiés—The Arabic has only ,اكدوس‎ which 
might be something like ajya-dwvasa. 

Muttai.—tThis pronunciation is given by the manuscript. 
The name, not to be confounded with the Arabic name 
Matté (Mattheeus), is perhaps identical with the name of 
a prince of Siwistan mentioned by Elliot, “ History of 
India,” i. 145-153. 

Hindoli-caitra—Cf. Dola-ydtré or Holt of Wilson, 

7 
١ Bahand.— Vide Wilson, 1. ¢., and vasanta, here ii. 179. 


P. 179. Gaur-t-r.—Cf. note to il. 177. 


P. 180. 641101 (2), &e.—In the Arabic text the word + 
must be added before .يطعم‎ 

In the following line there is a lacuna, which in my 
translation I have filled up by the help of the Persian 
translation of Gardézi which runs thus :— 
روز ششم بود كة أندر أين روز زندانيان را طعام‎ cll eo كادهت بود‎ 
.دهند‎ In another place Gardézi writes هت‎ 


2. 181.—On Jivagarman, ef. note to i. 164. 


P. 182. Kiri (?)—This is perhaps only a misspelling of 
the Arabic copyist for ركندى‎ Kandi (Gandi Ribdt-ala'mir). 
Cf. note to 1. 317, and Elliot, “ History of India,” ii, 112, 
150; iv. 138; Bathaki, ed. Morley, p. 274. It is the 
place where King Mas‘tid was murdered. 


Pp. 182. Dibdli=dipdvali (row of lamps).—Cf. Wil- 
son, “Glossary of Technical Terms,” p. 114. Gardezi has 
Spo, divdli. 
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P. 183. Sdgdrtam = Sakdshtamt.—Cf. Wilson, “ Essays,” 
i, 208. 


P. 183.—Cémdha seems to be = caturdasi mdgha, 
mansartagu = minsdshtaka, pirdrtaku = pirdshtaka, and 
mihitan=mighashtami. Cf. Wilson, “Essays,” ii. 183, 
184, 181, 


P. 183.—The festival dhola seems to be identical with 
holi, holikdé or dol-jatrd. Cf. Wilson, p. 147,210. Instead 
of dhola the Persian translation of Gardézi has 352, Adlé.. 


P, 184. Sivardtri.—Cf. Wilson, p. 210. 


P. 184—Pdyattanu is perhaps = pipdshtami. CE. 
ptipashtakd. 


2. 186.—On the 15th Magha, as the beginning of 
kaliyuga, cf Wilson, “Essays and Lectures,” ii, p. 208. 
Alberuni seems to have taken his information regarding 
the yugddyd or beginning of a yuga from Vishnu-Purdna, 
111. chap. xiv. p. 168. 


2. 187, 1. 5.—The number of lunar days, 1,603,000,010 
(sic MS.), must, according to Dr. Schram, be altered to 
1,603,000,080. 


P. 188. Vishuva.—On the use of this term in astronomy, 
of. Stirya-Siddhanta, iii. 6, note, 


2, 188.—On Sumaya (?), ef. note to i. 336. 


P. 189, 1. 17, after the table.—The solar year is 365 days 
15! 30% 224 30%, not 365 days 30! 22% 30% 0%, Accord- 
ingly the last line must run thus: “ (ze. 1 day 15' 30% نتوج‎ 
30°" are equal to $253) ” (Schram). 


2. 190, 1. 7.—The bhdgahdra is not 572, as the manu- 
script has, but 576, and the fraction $73 (Schram). 





P. 190.—Auliatia (2). The name is written .آولت جن سهاوى‎ 
A more literal rendering is this: “And that which A. the 
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son of 8. has dictated of the same (subject), is based on 
the theory of Pulisa.” This author seems to have been 
contemporaneous with Alberuni, as also Samaya (ii. 188). 


P. 190. Vardhamihira.—Cf. note to i. 54. 
The term shadasitimukha is explained in Stirya-Sid- 
dhdnta, xiv. 6, note. 


P. 191.—On the Parvan, ef. chap. lx. 


P. 192. Samhitd.—The author quotes here the Brihat- 
Samlitd, chap, xxxil. 24-26. 


P. 192.—On the book Sridhava, ef. note to i. 157 and 
11. 120. Is the word=sarvadhara ? 


P. 194.—With the theory of the karanas, cf. Strya- 
Siddhdanta, 11. 67-69. 


P. 195.—For an explanation of the term bhukti, ef. 
Strya-Siddhanta, 1. 27, note. 


P. 197.—The names of the common karanas are found 
in Sirya-Siddhdnta, ii. 69, note. 

The other names are Indian numerals of a vernacular 
stamp. The corresponding Sindhi forms are barkhu (?), bid, 
trid, cothd, panjo, chahd, saté, ath6, nad, daho, yarhd, barho, 
16776, codhé. Cf. Trumpp, “Sindhi Grammar,” pp. 158, 174. 
The form pancéht (=the 15th) has, as far as I can see, 0 
analogy in the vernacular dialects. 


P. 199.—Samkrdnti means the sun’s entrance into a sign 
of the zodiac. Cf. Stirya-Siddhdnta, xiv. 10, note. 


P. 200. Alkindi.—The way in which this scholar has 
transformed the Hindu theory of the karanas is instruc- 
tive, as showing how Indian subjects were handled by the 
Arabs before Alberuni, even by the most learned and 
enlightened among them. The first knowledge of these 
things was probably communicated to the Arabs by the 
translation of the Brahma-Siddhdnta (Sindhind) and Khan- 
dakhadyaka (Arkand) of Brahmagupta. On Alkindi, cf. 
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G. Fliigel, Alkindi, genannt der Philosoph der Araber, 
Leipzig, 1857 (in vol. i. of the Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes). 


P. 201.—The names of the vishfis, as taken from the 
Sridhava (of Mahadeva ?—cf. note to 11. 120), are not 
known to me from a Sanskrit source. However, vadavd-~ 
mukha, ghora, and kdlardtvi seem to be certain. The 
words بلو‎ and J\s might be plava and jrdla, but كرال‎ + 

The other series of names of the vishtis, according to 
Alkindi, which by a mistake have been omitted in the 
Arabic text, may be transliterated in this way :— 


(1.) Shiilpi (Sélapadi ?). 

(2.) Jamadid (ydmyodadhi ?). 
(3.) Ghora. 

(4.) Nastarinish. 

(5.) Daruni (dhdrint?). 

(6.) Kayali. 

(7.) Bahayamani. 

(8.) Bikata (vyakta ?). 


P. 204. On the yogas.—The contents of this chapter are 
near akin to those of chap. xi. of the Strya-Siddhdnta. 
Compare also in the same book 11. 65, 66. The technical 
term pdta, which literally means fall (for its astrological 
meaning, cf. J. ©. xi. 5, note), has in Arabic been rendered 
by the word bya, 2.6. falling (page T", 11, 24), here ii. 207, 
208, 209. In the Arabic text on .م‎ '%3, 7, read Jw instead 


of ,يد لك‎ and to the word ,بيدرت‎ 1. 16, it must be added that 
the manuscript has .بيدرآن‎ 


P. 205.—On the Karanatilaka of Vijayanandin, cf. note 
to 1. 156. : 


P. 207.—The bhuktyantara has been explained, il. 195. 


P. 208.—Sydvabala (?) seems to have been a Hindu 
from Kashmir who had become a Muslim, and wanted, by 
means of an Arabic book, to be informed on certain chap- 
ters of Hindu astrology. The pronunciation Sydvabala is 
not certain. The Arabic manuscript has siydwpal. 
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2. 208.—On the Brahmin Phattila, ef. note to i. 157. 
The names of the yogas which he mentions are not known 
to me from other sources. The names ganddnta, kdla- 
danda, and vaidhrita are certain, and barh is probably 
varsha. 


P. 209.—On Sripala, ef. note to i. 164. 


P. 210.—With the names of this table ef. Stirya-Sid- 
dhdnta, ii. 65, note (also .م‎ 432). The خكر‎ of the Arabic 
seems to be a mistake for pS3 vishkambha ; No. 15, +S, a 
mistake for +S, ganda. 

Instead of dyushmant (name of the third yoga), the 
Arabic has رازكم‎ (rdjakama ?); instead of vyatipdta it has 
ok (gatipdia ?). 


P. 211.—The contents of this astrological chapter are 
principally taken from the Laghujdtakam (i.e. the smaller 
book of nativity) by Varahamihira, of which the chapters 
1. 11. have been translated by A. Weber (Indische Studien, 
2, 277 seq.), whilst the remainder has been translated by 
H. Jacobi (De 45170109102 Indice hora appellate origini- 
bus. Accedunt Laghujdtaki capita inedita 1i1.—xii., Bonn, 
1872). Alberuni does not always adhere to the order of 
the paragraphs which we have in the Sanskrit text, and 
for certain parts he seems to have drawn from some com- 
mentary. 

The exact meaning of the term seconds of the stars (the 
same page, ll. 23, 24), رثوانى النجوم‎ is not known to me, 


Pp. 213—-215.—The table of planets is taken from chapters 
li. ill. iv. of the Laghujdtakam. 

For the reading of the terms naisarytka, vimisra, and 
shaddya (p. 215), 1 am indebted to Prof. H. Jacobi, Kiel. 

The number 25, 4S, in the column with the heading 6 
scale of their magnitude, seems to be a mistake for 3, z. 


Pp. 217—219.—This table of the zodiacal signs has been 
taken from Laghujdtakam, chap. 1. 


Pp. 221, 222.—This table of the aa has been taken 
from Laghujatakam, chap. i. 15. 
VOL. II. a 
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P. 234.—The notes on comets and other meteorological . 
subjects, with which the author concludes his book, have 
been taken from the Brihat-Samhitd of Varahamihira. 


Pp. 237-238.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brihat-Samhitd, chap. xi. 10-28. 
The children of the fire are called hutdsSasutdh in Sans- 


krit, in Arabic ,اولاد اطثان‎ which I cannot explain. 


Pp. 241-244.—This table of comets is taken from 
Brihat-Samhitd, chap. xi, 29-51. 

The reading ,بنمكيت‎ instead of padmaketu, seems to be 
a mistake of the copyist for .بذمكيت‎ 


P. 245. Book of the medicine of elephants—On this and 
similar literature, cf. A. Weber, Vorlesungen tiber Indische 
Literaturgeschichte, p. 289. 
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Agnijihva, i, 231 

Agnimukha, i. 231 

Agnitya, 1. 302 

Agniveéa, i. 159 

agokiru, i. 220 

ahan, i. 368 ; 11. 26 

ahankara, i. 41 

ahargana, i. 355, 368; ii. 26, 27 
seq., 34, 46 seg., 48, 60, 116, 184 

ah4ri, ii. 9 

Ahirbudhnya, i, 342 ; ii. 66, 122 

ahoi, ii. 180 

ahor4tra, i. 359 

aindra, i. 135 

Airfvata, ii. 245 

aigina, i, 290, 297 ; ii, 202 

aisanya, i. 8 

Aja, 1. 342, 358. 

Aja ekapad, ii. 122 

Ajodaha (Ayodhya), i. 200 

Akara, i. 301 

akaga, i. 178 

akshara, i. 172 

akshauhini, 1. 179, 403, 407, 408 

akshi, i. 8 

Alika, i. 0 

Alispair, i. 203 

Amaravati, i. 271 

Amardvatipura, i. 271 

amavasya, i. 348 ; ii. 185, 197 

| ambara, i. 178, 303 

ambaratala, i. 230 

Ambarisha, i, 113 

Ambashtha, i. 301 








amrita, i. 54, 253, 262, 344 ; ii. 107 
améaka, i. 140, 144 

amsSaya, ii. 227 

amésu, i. 217, 230 

amsumant, i. 217 

anala, ii. 128 

| AnandapAla, i. 135 ; ii. 13 


a= Aditya, i. 215 

abda, ii. 118 

abdhi, i. 178 

Abhapfri, i. 200 

abhAstala, i. 230 

Abhi, i. 303 

abhijit, i. 340, 341, 342; 
85, 87, 122 

Abhira, 1. 300, 301, 302 

abhra, i. 178 

Abika (?), i. 299 

acarya, i, 155 

Acid (4), ii. 143 

Adar$a, i. 302 

Adhaka, i. 162, 163, 164 

adhas, i. 0 

adhimasa, ii. 20 seqg., 23 ; universal 
or partial, ii. 23 

Adhishthana, i, 207 ; ii. 181 

adhomukha, i. 61 

Adi, i, 178; ii. 23 

adi-pur4na, i. 130 

Aditi, ii. 121 

Adittahaur, i. 206 

aditya, i. 116, 179, 215, 216, 291 

Adityavara, i, 213 

aditya-purdna, i. 130, 168, 217, 
229, 230, 232, 248, 368 

Adityaputra, i, 215 

adri, i. 178 

aga, i. 178 

agastya, i. 132; ii. 66,91, 92, 94 

Agastyamata, i. 132 

Agdis (?), ii. 178 

agneya, i. 290, 297, 301; ii. 203 

Agneya, i. 358 

Agni, i. 181, 178, 242, 342, 357, 
358, 394 ; ii, 121, 125 

Agniba (!), i. 4 

Agnidhra, i, 394 

aguihotrin, i. 102 


ii. 66, 
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ardra, i. 218; ii. 66, 84, 86, 121 

argha, ii. 95 

Arhant, i. 119, 121 

Arhata (?), ii. 142 

Ari, i. 300 

Arjuna, i. 29, 52, 352, 408 ; ii. 138 

Arjunayana, i. 302 

arka, i, 179, 215, 217 ; 

arki, i. 215 

Arkutirtha, i. 200 

Aror, i. 205, 260 

artha, i. 178 

Arthaydshava (?), i. 299 

Aruna, i, 259 

Aruna, i, 255; ii. 143, 238 

Arundhati, i. 390 

Aruni, i. 394 

Arvasudhana (?), i. 303 

arya, i. 143 

Aryabhata, i. 156, 168, 225, 227, 244, 
246, 266, 267, 268, 275, 277, 280, 
370, 373, 376, 377, 386 ; ii. 16, 17, 
18, 19, 33, 111, 190 

Aryabhata (of Kusnmapura), i a. 176; 
246, 316, 330, 335, 370 

Aryaka, i i, 254 

Aryaman, i. 217, 242, 342; ii. 121, 
199 

arydshtasata, i. 157, 6 

aryavarta, i ies 116 

aga, i. 179 

asala (?), i. 0 

Agana (?), i. 858 

AsAvil, i. 209 

Asbati (2), 1, 215 

Aécarvari, i. 387 

Ashadha, i. 211, 217, 218, 357, 358, 
403; ii. 96, 99, 100, 173, 176, 
179, 193 

ashta, 1: 8 

ashtaka, j ji. 183 

ashti, i i. 179 

Asi, i. 202 

asipattravana, i. 61 

asita, 1. 215 ; ii, 235 

ASlesha, i. 218, 291; 

Asmaka, i. 300, 302 

asphujit, i. 215 

asramavAsa, i. 133 

agoka, ii. 180 

Astagiri, i. 302 

asthi, ii. 241 

asura, i. 90, 247, 325, 331 

aSvamedha, i. 133 ; ii, 2, 139 

4573730323, i. 301 

Agvamukha, i. 262 


ii. 125 


ii, 84, 121 
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Ananta, i. 237, 247, 298 

Anar, i i, 205 

Anartta, i. 300, 302 

Andhra, i. 299, 300, 801 

Andhradefa, i. 173 

Andhri, i. 173 

andi, i. 161, 162, 163 

anga, i. 178, 301 

angara, ii. 8 

Angiras, i, 131, 215, 291, 390; ii. 
127 

angula, i, 166 

Anhilvara, i. 153, 205 ; ii. 6, 7 

anikini, i. 407 

Anila, i. 342 

Anila, i. 248 

Aniruddha, i. 398 

Afijana, i. 0 

anka, i. 174 

anta, 1. 220 

Antaka, i. 342 

antara, i. 178 ; ii. 195 

Antardvipa, i. 302 

Antariksha, i. 398 

antarikshya, ii. 235 

Antarvedi, i. 211 (notes). 

Antahsila, i. 257 

antya, i. 175 

antyaja, 1. 101 

anu, i. 337 

Anuhlada, i, 231 

anuradha, i. 218, 391, 393 ; ii. 85, 
86, 122, 176 

Antiru, i. 253 

Anutapta, i. 262 

anuvatsara, ii. 125 

Anuvi§va, i. 303 

Apaddharma, i. 133 

Apammiarti, i, 394 

apana, i. 339 

Apara (!), i. 394 

Aparanta (%), i. 0 

Aparantaka, i. 302 

Apas, i i, 342 ; ii. 122 

Apastamba, i. 1 

apratidhrishya, i. 372 

apsaras, i. 247, 248 

Apsitr, i. 202 

Apta-purana-kara, i, 237 

4ra, 1. 215 

aranya, i. 133 

Aravambashtha, i, 302 

arbuda, i. 176 

arbudam, 5.177 

ardhanagari, i, 8 

Ardin, i, 202 
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Balabhadra, i. 156, 157, 158, 225, 
227, 236, 238, 248 (2), 241,243,244, 
246, 273, 274, 275, 279, 281, 282, 
317, 401, 403 i, 70, 75, 187 

Balabhid, i 127 

Baladeva, i. 118 

Baladevapattana, i i. 301 

balagra, i. 162 

Balihaka, ii. 101 

balava, ii. 197, 199 

Bali, i. 117, 129, 231 387, 396; ii. 
3, 11, 145, 182 

Balirajya, ii. 182 

Ballavar, i. 205 

Baltika (!), i, 257 

Baluvahini, i. 257 

Bamahiir, i. 202 

Bamhanvaé (not Bahmanva), i. 
173, 205, 316 

Banarasi (Benares), i. 200 

Banayas, i. 202 

Bangala, i. 158 

banij, 11. 197, 199 

Banjula, i. 257 

bara, i. 213 

Baramiila, i. 207 

Barbara, 1. 261 302; ii. 129 

Bardari, ii. 8 

bardi (2), i. 405 

barh, 1. 9 

Barhaméil, i. 0 

Bari, i. 200, 201, 261 

barkhu, 1. 359, 348 (?) ; ii. 197 

Baroda, i. 403 

Baréi, i. 208 ; ii. 105 

barsh, i. 259 

Barshavar (Peshavar), i, 211 

Barvancat, i. 261 

Bagarna (!), i. 0 

bava, 11. 197, 199 

Bavarij, i. 208 

Bazana (2), 1. 202, 205, 300 

Benares, i, 22, 156, 173 ; 30 
147 

Bhadatta (?), i. 6 

Bhadila (?), i. 157 

Bhadrakara (!), i. 299 

Bhadra, i. 300, 301 

bhadrapada, i. 217, 218, 340, 358, 
403 ; ii. 8, 98, 173, 175, 177, 180, 
193 

Bhadragva, i. 249 

Bhaga, i. 217, 358 ; ii. 121, 128 

bhagahara, ii. 30, 189, 190 

Bhagavat, i. 255 

Bhagavata, i, 121, 131 
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146, 
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A&vatara, i. 231, 247 

agvattha, i 1. 86; ii. 140, 141 

Aévatthaman, i i 138, 394, 398, 405, 
406 

ASvayuja, i. 217, 218, 358, 408 ; ii. 
98, 173, 177, 179, 186, 193 

aSvin, i. 159, 178 ; ii. 122, 128 

aSvini, i. 218, 242, 369; ii. 84, 86, 
122, 128 

atala, i. 0 

Atavya, i. 300 

Atharvanaveda, i. 127, 129 

atidhriti, i. 179 

atin, 11. 197 

Atiniman, i. 394 

ativahika, i. 63 

atman, i. 351 

atmapurusha, i. 321 

Atreya, i. 163, 300, 383 

Atri, i. 131, 291, 301, 390, 394 

attataja, ii. 176 

atvh (?), i. 348 

atyashti, i. 179 

Audumbara, i. 300 

Auliatta (7), ii. 0 

Aurya, ii. 1 

Autata (2), i. 387 

auttami, i. 387 

avama 11. 38, 43, 47, 48, 50, 51, 53, 
54 


avaneya, i. 215 
Avanti, i. 298, 301 
Avarta, ii. 244 
avasarpini, i. 371 
avasvasa, i. 339 
avyakta, i i. 40 
ayana, i. 356, 366 ; ii, 118 
Ayana (2), i. "957 
ayurdaya, ii. 228 
ayuta, 1. 175 
ayutam, i.176, 177 


b= Budha, i. 215 
Babrahan, i. 206 
Badara, i. 302 

badhatau (?), i. 101, 102 
Baga, i. 208 

Baha, i. 261 

bahand, ii. 178 
Bahimarvara, i. 261 
Bahréj (v. Bihroj), i. 205, 261 
Bahudasa (1), i. 259 
bahudhanya, ii. 127 
bakshiita (?), ii. 208 
bala, ii. 226, 230 
Balabandhu, i. 387 
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bhuktyantara, ii, 195 

bhfimi (?), i. 7 

Bhiimihara, i, 203 

bhfipa, i. 179 

bhari, i. 175 

Bharishena, i. 387 

bhiarja, i. 171 

bhitrloka, i. 45, 282, 233, 8 

bhiita, i. 90, 92, 93, 178 

Bhiitapura, i. 303 

Bhuvanakofa, i, 294 

bhuvarloka, i, 45, 232, 238 

bibata (2), i. 215 

Bihat, i. 201 

Bihrdj, i. 209 

bist (2), i. 165, 6 

Bitra, i, 262 

Bittr, i. 259 

biya, ii. 197 

Biyaha, i. 259, 260 

Biyatta, i. 206, 259, 0 

Bly (? plava), ii. 202 

Bodha, i. 299 

bodhana, 1. 215 

Brahmadanda, ii. 237 

brahmAdi (!), ii. 116 

Brahmagupta, i. 147, 150, 153, 154, 
156, 168, 223, 224, 241, 243, 267, 
272, 276, 277, 279, 280, 282, 288, 
312, 314, 335, 368, 369, 370, 372, 
373, 374, 376, 377, 386 ; ii. 4, 7, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 28, 31, 46, 
59, 71, 78, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 82, 
90, 110, 111, 112, 186, 189, 192 

brahmahoratra, i. 331 

brahmaloka, i. 233 


brahman, i. 28, 54, 72, 77, 89, 92, 


94, 100, 116, 118, 125, 129; his 
sons, i. 181, 1384, 153, 155, 157, 
159, 176, 241, 256, 266, 321, 322 
seq., 331, 332, 342, 350, 352, 360, 
861, 363, 369, 380, 386; ii. 2; 
life of, ii. 28, 63, 99, 115, 116, 
118, 120, 145, 147, 199, 237 

Brahman, era of, ii. 1 

brahmana, i. 100, 102, 104, 121 

brahmana (?), ii. 159 

brahmanda, i. 131, 221 seg., 7 

brahmanda-purana, i, 130 

Brahmani, i. 119 

Brahmapura, i. 303 

brahma-purana, i. 130 

Brahmaputra, i. 387 

brahmarshi, i. 98, 247 

Brahmarfipa, i. 256 

Brahmasavarni, i, 387 
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Bhagavati, i. 118, 120 ; ii. 177, 179, 
180 

Bhageya (2), i. 342 

Bhagiratha, ii. 148, 144 

Bhailsan, i. 202 

bhaikshuki, i. 8 

Bhalla, i. 303 

Bhanurajas (?), i. 156 

bhanu, i. 179, 215, 217 

Bhanuyagas (?), (¢f. Bhanurajas), i. 
157 


Bhanukacchra (?), i. 300 

bhara, i. 165 

bhara, i. 0 

Bharadva, i, 300 

Bharadvaja, i. 394, 8 

bharani, i. 218 ; ii. 84, 122 

Bharata, i. 262, 294 

Bharata, i. 29, 117, 132, 134 5 ii. 1, 
147, 152 

Bharatavarsha, i. 249, 294, 295, 
296, 297 

Bhargava, i. 132, 215, 372, 398 

Bharma (?), ii. 0 

bharna (2), ii. 104 

Bharukaccha, i, 1 

Bhatal, i. 211 

Bhatt, i. 205 

Bhatiya, i. 173 

Bhattila, ii. 208 

Bhatul, i. 260 

bhaumya, i. 215 

bhautya, i. 387 

bhava, ii. 127 

bhavaketu, ii. 243 

Bhavin (’), i. 4 

Bhavishya, i, 131 

bhavishya-purana, i. 0 

Bhillamala, i. 153, 267 

Bhima, ii. 13 

Bhimapala, ii. 13 

Bhimarathi, i. 257 

Bhimasena, i. 403 

Bhishma, i. 133 

bhishmapaiicaratri, ii. 177 

Bhogaprastha, i. 302 

Bhogavardhana, i. 0 

Bhoja, i. 300 

Bhoteshar, i. 201, 206 

bhramara, ii. 92 

Bhrigu, i. 77, 215, 291 

bhriguputra, i, 215 

bhriguloka, ii. 233 

Bhujaga, i. 342 

bhukti, i. 353 ; ii. 80, 83, 195, 200, 
205, 206, 207 
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Candrapura, i. 300 

candrayana, ii. 173 

cantima (?), i. 344 

Caraka, i. 159, 162, 382 

Carmadvipa, i. 301 

Carmakhandila, i. 300 

Carmanvati, i. 257, 259; ii. 134 

Carmaranga, i. 302 

Carshayah (!), i. 394 

cashaka, i. 334 seg., 337 ; il. 52, 56, 
189 

caturyuga, i. 325, 354, 359, 368 seq., 
372 seq., 386, 398 ; ii. 1, 2, 17, 18, 
28, 57 seq., 186, 189 

catushpada, ii. 197, 198, 200 

Caulya, i. 299 

caudahi, ii. 197 

caut, ii. 197 

ceshtabala, ii. 225 

chandas, i. 1386 

chidra, i, 178 

cikitsa, i. 355 

Cina, i. 261, 303 ; ii. 239 

Cipitanasika, i. 302 

Ciranivasana, i. 303 

citra, i. 218, 342; ii. 85, 121, 127 

citrabhanu, ii. 127 

Citrakata, i. 301 

Citrangada, ii. 120 

Citrapala, i. 257 

Citrakiita, i. 257 

Citrasala, i. 255 

Citrasena, i. 387 

C-n-d-sara (?), ii, 143 

Cola, i. 301; ii. 9 

Colika (?), i. 301 

Cyavana, i. 231 


DADHI, i. 178, 235 

dadhimanda, i. 235 

dadhisagara, i. 156, 235 

Dahala, i. 202 

dahana, i. 178 

dahariya (?), i. 344 

dahin, ii. 197 

Dahmila, i. 205 

Daibal, i, 208 

Daihak, i. 189 

daitya, i. 91, 231, 287, 247, 248, 
267, 272, 279, 280, 364 ; ii. 140 

daityantara, i. 266 

Daksha, i. 54, 131, 291, 387 

dakshakula, i. 357 

dakshaputra, i. 387 

dakshina, i. 290 

Dakshinatya, i. 300 


brahmasiddhanta, i. 138, 153; table 
of contents, i. 154, 223, 224, 267, 
276, 352; ii, 110, 2 

Brahmavaivarta, i. 131 

Brahmin, ii. 95, 96, 98, 100, 109, 
110, 111, 130 seg., 149, 151, 153, 
179, 180, 181, 183, 185, 191 

Brahmottara, i. 262 

Brihaspati, i. 132, 398 

brihaspativara, i, 213 

budha, i. 215 

budhayara, i. 213 

Buddha, i. 40, 119, 121, 158, 243; 
ii. 169 

Buddhodana, i. 40, 380 

Budhnya, i. 387 

burld (?), i. 204 


c=candra, i, 215 

Cabrahasta (2), ii. 120 

cadur (!), ii. 127 

caitra, i. 212, 217, 218, 358, 369, 
394, 403; ii. 8, 10, 39, 48, 123, 
173, 176; festivals, ii. 178, 186, 
187, 193 

caitra-cashati (2), ii. 179 

Caitraka (?), i. 7 

cakhaka, i. 334 

cakra, i, 114, 117, 118, 341; ii. 101, 
107 

cakrasvAamin, i. 117 ; ii. 103 

Cakshabhadra (?), ii. 0 

Cakshu, i. 261 

cakshukha, i. 387 

Cakshus, i. 261 

cakshusha, i. 387 

calaketu, ii. 241 

Calitu (?), i. 137 

cAamaha, ii. 183, 184 

cAmara, i. 0 

Camunda, i. 120 

camf, i. 407 

cana (?), i. 163 

Canciika, i. 2 

candala, i. 101, 239, 344, 381; ii. 
137, 188, 153 

Candana, i. 259 

Candaraha, i. 260 

candra, i. 178, 215, 216; ii. 21, 101 

candra, i. 135, 215 

Candrabhaga, i. 259 

Candrabija (?), ii 6 

Candraha, i. 206, 259 

candrahargana, ii, 27 

candramana, i. 353, 354 

candraparvata, ii. 143 
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Devika, 1: 259 

Dhaman, i. 394 
Dhananjaya, i. 231, 398 
dhanishtha, i, 218, 291 ; ii. 85 
dhanishth4, ii. 122, 124 
dhanu, i. 166, 220 
Dhanushman (!), i. 302 
Dhanya, i. 254 

Dhar, i. 202, 203 
Dhara, i. 191 

dharanf, i. 178 

dharma, i i. 40, 132, 242, 291 
Dharmaranya, i, 300 
@harmasavarni, i. 387 
Dhatri, i. 217, 238, 342 ; ii. 127 
dhi, i. 178 

Dhivara, i, 262 

dhdla, ii. 183 

Dhrishna, i. 387 
Dhritaketu, i. 387 
Dhritarashtra, i. 108, 403 
dbriti, i. 9 

Dhritimat, i. 394 
dhruva, i i, 239, 241 
dhruvagriha 9 ii. 0 
Dhilika ,(؟)‎ i. 1 
dhruvaketu (?), ii, 242 
dhura (2), ii. 21 
dhurashadha, ii. 21 
Dhutapapé, i. 259 
dhyanagrahadhyAya, i. 155 
dibali, i. 182 

dikshita, i. 102 

Dilipa, ii. 174 

dimasu, i. 359 

Dipapa, i. 262 

Diptimat, i. 394 
Dirghagriva, i. 302 
Dirghake&a, i. 302 
Dirghamukha, i. 302 
Dirvart (DrAvidi), i. 173 
Dirvaridega, i. 173 

dig, i. 178, 179 
Divakanbar, i. 210 
Divakara, i. 158, 215, 217 
Diva-kfidha, i. 210 
divasa, 1. 9 

Divarga (!), i. 301 
Divaspati, i. 387 

divya, i. 42, 374; ii. 235 
divyahoratra, i. 329 
Divyatattva, i. 157 
divyavarsha, i. 359, 368; ii, 2 
Diyamau, i. 5 

Dkish (?), ii. 140 

domba, i, 101, 102 
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dakshinayara, i, 856, 357 

Damara, i. 303 

damariya (?), i. 4 

Damin, i. 254 

Damodara, i. 403 

danadharma, i. 133 

Danak, i. 203 

danava, i. 91, 231, 237, 248, 256, 
272, 330, 331 

danavaguru, i. 215 

Danda, i. 303 ; ii. 97 

Dandahamar (?), ii. 176 

Dandaka, i. 300 

Dandakavana, 1. 1 

dantin, i. 178 

Dantura, i. 301 

Darada, i. 261 

Daraur, i. 200 

darbha, ii. 130, 131 

Dardura, i. 301 

Darva, i. 303 

Darvad, i. 209 

dagagitika, i. 157, 386 

dasalaksha, i. 176 

dagam, i. 175 

Dasameya, i. 303 

Darva, i. 300 

Dagapura, i i, 301 

Dasaratha, i. 117, 306, 372 

Dasarna, i. 1 

1034338, i i, 257 

dagasahasra, i. 176 

Dasera (!), 3 302 

Daseruka (!), i. 300 

dasra, i. 178, 342 

dasta, i. 166 

Datta, i. 394 

deotthini, ii. 177 

deSantara, i. 312, 314, 315 

deva, i. 90, 91, 92, 95, 159, 176, 
247, 248, 252, 256, 266, 272, 330, 
331; ii. 63, 66, 96, 99, 139, 140, 
141, 177, 279, 280, 357 

devagriha, ii. 178 

devaka, i. 330, 352, 369, 372 

Devakirti, i. 158 

Devala, i. 132 ; ii. 5 

devaloka, ii. 233 

devamantrin, i. 215 

Devaniga, i. 387 

devapita, i. 215 

devapurohita, i. 215 

devasini, ii. 176 

DevaSreshta, i. 7 

Devata (?), i. 7 

devejya, i. 215 
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Gaisitu (2), i. 137 

gaja, i. 178, 300 

Gajakarna, i. 231 

GAlava, i. 394 

gana, i, 407 

gana (?), ii. 181 

Ganaka, ii. 238 

Ganapati (?), ii. 121 

Ganarajya, i. 301 

ganda, i, 203 

Gandaki, i. 259 

gandanta, ii. 208 

gandha, i. 42 

GandhamAadana, i. 248, 249 
Gandhara, i. 21, 259, 261, 300, 303 
gandharva, i. 89,91, 238, 247,262, 303 
gandharva, i. 296 


| Gandharvi, ii. 142 


Ganga, i. 200 seg., 208, 258, 254, 
259, 261; ii. 144 

Gangadvara, i. 199 

Gangasagara, i. 261 

Gangasayara, i. 201 


| Gangeya, i. 202 


gara, ii. 197, 199 

Garbha, i. 236 

garbhadhana, ii. 156 

Garga, i. 157, 342, 382, 390, 391; 
ii, 96, 110, 235 

garuda, i. 114, 130 131, 193, 194, 
231, 253, 344 

Gauda, the anchorite, i, 132 

Gaudaka, i. 301 

gaura, i. 161 

Gaura (?), ii. 143 


| Gauragriva, i. 300 


Gauri (Gaudi), i. 173 

Gauri, i, 119; ii. 121, 179, 182, 183 

Gaur-t-r (gauri-tritiya), ii. 177, 179 

Gautama, i. 131, 394, 398 

gayatri, i. 147 

ghana, i. 140, 144, 146 

ghati, i. 334 seq., 337, 338, 349, 362, 
366 ; 11. 48, 52, 56, 189, 190, 195, 
200 

ghatika, i. 279, 282, 286 

Ghora, ii. 202 

Ghorwand, i. 259 

Ghosha, i. 300, 303 

ghritamanda, i, 235 

Ghaiizak, i. 259 

Giri, i. 302 , 

Girnagara, i. 301 

gita, quoted, i. 29, 30, 40, 52-54, 
70-72, 73-74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 80, 
86, 90, 103-104, 122 
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Dramida, i. 302 

drankshana, i. 161 

Dravidadesa, i. 173 

Dravina, ii. 101 

drekkana, ii. 229, 233 

drigbala, ii. 225 

Drihala (?), i. 300 

Drishadvati, i, 259 

drishtibala, ii. 225 

Drona, i. 133, 162, 163, 164, 254, 
394, 398, 405, 406; ii. 101 

Drfta, i. 259 

Dftdahi, i. 202 

Dagum, i. 1 

Dagumpar, i. 200 

dundubhi, ii. 128 

Dunpar, i. 206, 211, 317 

Durga, i. 300 

Durga, i. 257 

Durgavivritti, i. 135 

Durlabha, ii. 9, 10, 54 

durmati, ii. 128 

durtama (?), i. 3871 

Durvdsas, i. 404 

Duryodhana, i. 133 

Dushyanta, ii. 174 

duvahi, ii. 197 

duvé, ii. 174 

Dyaipayana, i. 398 

dvapara, i. 372, 397, 398 

dvapara-yuga, i. 126, 373; descrip- 
tion, i. 380; ii. 5; its beginning, 
ii. 186 

Dvar, i. 207 

dvijeSvara, i. 216 

dvipa, i. 168, 233, 234, 235, 236, 
243, 251 seqg., 265, 295, 301, 388 ; 
ii, 144 

dvisvabhava, ii, 220 

Dyuti, i, 394 

Dyutimat, i, 394 


ExacaRANA, i. 303 
ekam, i, 175 
ekanakta, ii. 172 
Ekapada, i. 301 
Ekavilocana, i. 302 
Elapatra, ii. 120 


GA, i. 140 

gabhastala, i. 230 
Gabhastimat, i. 230, 296 
Gabhira, i. 387 

gada, i. 133 

gagana, i, 178 

gaihat (?), ii. 180 


Hemakitya, i. 1 

hemanta, i. 357 

Hematala, i. 302 

hemna, i. 215 

Himagiri, i. 249 

himagu, i. 215 

himamaytkha, i. 5 

himarasmi, i. 215 

Himayan, i. 302 

Himavant, i. 119, 246, 247, 248, 
258, 261, 294, 295, 308 ; ii. 179 

Hindhu, ii. 129 

hindoli-caitra, ii. 178 

Hiranmaya, i. 249 

Hiranyakasipu, i. 364 

Hiranyaksha, i. 23] ; ii, 140 

Hiranyaroman, i. 394 

homa, i. 128 ; ii. 96, 133 

hora, i. 343 ; their names, 344 

hora-paiica-hotriya (?), i. 158 

horadipati, i. 343 

HrAdini, i. 261, 262 

HrishikeSa, i. 403 

Hudvuda (?), i. 300 

Hfhaka (!), i. 0 

Haina, i. 300, 302 

Hutasa, ii. 127 

hutasana, i. 178 





IDAVATSARA, ii, 125 

ikshu, i. 235 

Ikshula, i 257 

ikshurasoda, i. 235 

ikhainu (2), i. 178 

Ikshvaku, i. 387 

ila (2), i. 230 

Tlavrita, i. 248 

Indra, i. 89, 92, 93, 113, 119, 159, 
217, 231, 252, 271, 292, 342, 357, 
361, 386, 387, 393, 396, 398; ii. 
101, 102, 115, 127, 128, he 246 

Indradvipa, i, 262 

Indradyumna, i. 262 

Indradyumnasaras, i, 262 

Indragni, i. 342, 358 ; ii. 121 

Indramaru, i. 261 

Indrani, i. 120 

Indravédi (v. Antarvedi), i. 211 

indriya, i. 178 

indriyani, i. 43 

Indu, i. 153, 178, 215; ii. 121 

Trava, i. 206, 260 

Travati, i. 259 

IScAnyas (!), i. 4 

Ishika, i. 300 

ishtin, i. 102 
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Gnidhra (!), i. 4 

go, i. 178 

Godavar, i. 203 

Godavari, i. 257 

gokarna, i. 167 

Gomati, i. 259 

gomeda, i, 235 

gomedadvipa, i. 235, 255 

Gomukha, i. 231 

Gonarda, i. 301 

Govinda, i. 299, 403 

graha, i. 140 

graha, i. 204 

grishma, i. 357 

Guda, i. 300 

gaidhamana (?), i. 158 

gihaniya, i. 344 

gulma, i. 407 

gunakara, ii. 30, 189, 190 

gandlahid (2), ii, 181 

Gupta, ii. 5, 7, 49 

Guptakala, ii. 7, 9, 9 

guru, i, 138, 140, 145, 146, 215, 
342; ii, 121 

Guruha, i. 302 

guvana-batrij, ii. 182 

Guzarat, i. 202 

Gyalior, i. 202 


HApi (2), i. 101, 102 
Hahu (!), i. 7 
Haihaya, i. 302 
Harhsamarga, i. 262 
Hazhsapura, i. 298 
Harahaura, i. 298 
Haramakét, i. 207 
harbili (2), ii. 180 
Hari, i. 254, 342, 362, 398 
Haribhatta (?), i, 141 
Haripurusha, i, 252 
Harita, i. 131 
harivarhSa-parvan, i, 133 
Harivarsha, i. 249 
Harsha, ii. 5, 7 
Haryatman, i. 398 
hasta, i. 218 ; ii. 85, 121 
hastin, i, 140, 141, 146 
hattha, i. 166 

hauhava (?), i. 408 
Havishmat, i. 394 
Havya, i. 394 
Hayagriva, i. 231 

heli, i. 215 

Hemagiri, i. 302 
hemalamba, ii. 128 
hemakata, i. 247, 249 
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153,1. 215 

Jringa, i. 302 

jaga, i. 220 

Jadari, i. 211 

Jvala (2), ii. 202 

jvalana, i. 140, 141, 143, 145, 146, 
178 

jyaishtha, i. 217, 218, 340, 358, 403 ; 
ii. 173; festivals, ii. 179, 193 

jyeshtha4, i. 218 ; ii. 85, 86, 122 

Jyotis, i, 394 

Jyotisha, i. 300 

Jyotishmat, i. 394 


KA, ii, 242 

Kabandha (2), i, 231; ii. 238 

Kabul, i. 206, 259, 317 ; ii. 157 

Kaca (2), i. 261 

Kacch, i, 208, 260 

Kaechara, i. 303 

Kacchiya, i. 300 

kadamba, i. 272 

Kadara, ii. 129 

Kadra, i. 252 

Kaikaya, i. 302 

Kailasa, i, 248, 302; ii. 142, 143 

Kailavata, i. 2 

Kaj, i. 260 

Kajtraha, i. 202 

Kakutstha, ii. 176 

kala, i, 160, 335, 337, 362 

kalabala, 11. 226 

kalabhaga (?), ii. 231 

Kalajina, i. 301 

Kalaka, i, 302 

kalamégaka; ii. 90 

Kalanemi, i. 1 

KaAlanjar, i. 202 

Kalapagrama, i. 262 

kAlaratri, i. 344 ; ii. 203 

kalasi, i. 166 

Kalatoyaka, i. 300 

Kalavrinta, ii, 129 

Kalayavana, ii. 5 

kalayukta, ii, 8 

kali, i. 140, 382, 397 ; ii. 1, 198 

Kalidara, i. 262 

Kalika (2), i. 261 

kalikala, ii. 1, 5 

Kalinga, i. 231, 298, 299, 301 

Kaliya, i, 231 

kaliyuga, 1. 325, 373; description, 
i. 380, 397, 399; ii. 1, 4, 17, 
18, 28, 59, 60; its beginning, ii. 
186 

Kalkoti, i. 300 








ishu, i. 178 
igvara, i, 31, 179, 361, 362, 363 ; ii. 
127 


JaDURA (‘), 1. 202 ب‎ 

Jagara, i. 230, 0 

Jahravar, i. 260, 300, 302 

Jailam, 1. 206, 207, 259, 317 

Jaimini, i. 127, 132 

Jajahoti, i. 202 

Jajjamau, i. 200 

Jajjanir, i. 206 

jalaketu, ii. 243 

Jalandhar, i, 205 

jalapradanika, i. 133 

jalagaya, i. 178 

jalatantu, i. 204 

Jamadagni, i. 394 

jambu, 1. 235; ii. 9 

jambudvipa, i. 235, 243, 251, 258 

jana (?), i. 163 

janaloka, i. 232 

Janardana, i. 254 

Janarta (?), i. 1 

Jandra, i. 202 

Jangala, i. 299 

Jangala, i. 300 

Janpa, i. 200 

Janujangha, i. 387 

Jarmapattana (?), i. 301 

Jasu (2), i. 382, 397 

jataka, i. 100, 157 

jatakarman, ii. 156 

Jatasura, i. 303 

Jatadhara, i. 301 

Jathara, i. 301 

Jatt, i. 401 

Jattaraur, i. 202 

Jaun (Yamuné), i. 199, 200 seqg., 
206, 254, 259, 261 

Jaur, Hindu king, i. 200, 209 

jaya, ii. 7 

Jayanta (?), i. 231 

Jayanti, ii. 175 

Jayapala, i. 135; ii. 13 

Jima, i. 209 

Jimata, ii. 101 

Jina, i. 119, 243 

jinaloka, i. 238 

Jishnu, i. 153 

Jita, i. 394 

jitu, i. 220 (? cettham) 

jituma, i. 220 

jiva, 1. 215, 358 

jivaharani, i. 344 

JivaSarman, i. 157,164; ii. 181, 182 
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karara (2), ii. 181 

Karaskara, i. 300 

Karatoya, i. 259 

kark (=khadga), i. 204 

karkadi, i. 6 

karkadannu (khadgadanta ?), i. 204 

karkata, i. 220 

Karkota, ii. 120 

Karkotaka, i i. 247 ; 

Karli, town, i. 317 

Karma, 3 262, v. Kramu 

karman, i. 321 

Karmaneyaka, i. 301 

Karmara, i. 231 

karmendriyani, i. 44 

Karna, i. 133 

Karnapravarana, i. 262, 300, 302 

Karnata, i. 173, 301 ; ii. 5 

Karnatadesa, i. 173 

karsha, i. 163 

karttika, i. 217, 218, 358, 403; ii. 
98, 173, 177; festival, ii. 182, 
186, 193 

Karttikeya, i. 54 

Karar, ii. 6 

Karfsha, i i. 300 

Karvata, i. 300 

Kagerumat, i. 296 

Kashmir, i. 21, 22, 108, 126, 135, 
173, 174, 205, 206 seg., 211, 258, 
303, 317, 391, 393; ii. 8, 9, 104, 
148, 178, 181 

kashtha, i. 336 560. 3 

Kasi, i. 299, 300 

Kagyapa, i 1. 216, 242, 252, 291, 394 ; 
ii. 96, 100 

Kasyapapura, i. 298 

Katantra, i. 135 

Katy4ayana, i, 131 

katt, i. 206 

kaulava, ii. 197, 199 

Kaumért, i. 120 

Kauninda, i. 303 

Kaunkuma, ii. 238 

Kauraya, i. 403 

kaurba, i. 220 

Kausalaka, i. 301 

Kaushaka (?), i. 262 

Kausiki, i. 259 

Kaustuba, i. 261 

Kauverya, i. 301 

K4vana, i. 259 

Kavara, i. 261 

Kavatadhana (!), i. 302 

KAveri, i. 257 

Kavini, i. 261 


ii, 120 
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Kallar, ii. 13 

Kalmasha (?), ii, 121 

kalpa, i. 54, 175, 279, 325, 332, 350, 
352, 354, 360, 362, 368 seg., 386 ; 
ii. 1, 15 seg., 17, 18, 23, 28, 57 seq., 
118 

kalpahargana, i, 368 ; ii. 6 

kalpana, i. 8 

Kalyanavarman, i. 158 

Kamalt, ii. 13 

kama, i, 140, 141, 145, 146 

kamandalu, i. 118 

Kambala, i, 231, 247 

Kamboja, i. 302 

Kamra, i. 201 

Kathsa, i. 840, 401, 403; ii. 180 

Kamyakavana, ii. 3 

Kanaka, i. 802; ii. 7 

Kanashtharajya (!), i. 303 

Kanbayat, i. 208 

Kaiici, i. 301 

Kand, i. 203 

Kandakasthala, i, 301 

Kandhar (Gandhara), i. 206 

Kandi, i. 317; ii. 182. 

kandin, ii, 128 

Kanik, ii. 11 seq. 

Kanik-caitya, ii. 11 

Kanir, ii. 8 

Kanji, i. 200, 209 

Kanka, ii. 101, 238 

Kankata, i. 301 

Kannakara, i. 202 

Kannara, i. 173 

Kanoj, i. 21, 165, 173, 198, 199, 
200 seq., 261, 317; ik 5, 8, 11, 
129 

Kanthadhana, i. 302 

kanya, 1. 219, 220 

kapalaketu, ii, 241 

Kapila, i. 72, 132, 255, 302, 321, 
325, 397 

Kapishthala, i. 0 

karabha, i. 167 

karala, i. 344 

Karamoda (?), i. 257 

karana, i. 155, 156, 157, 354; ii. 194 
seq., 197, 198, 200 

karanacfidamani, i. 157 

karanakhandakhadyaka, i. 156 

karanaparatilaka, i, 157 

karanapata, i. 157 

karanasara, i. 156, 317, 392; ii. 7, 
54, 60, 79, 80 

karamatilaka, i. 156, 313, 343 ; ii. 7, 
50, 60, 80, 205, 206 
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koti, i. 92, 175, 176, 177, 236, 248, 
284, 303, 304 

kotipadma, i. 176 

KrAla (?), 1. 8300; ii. 202 

Kramu, ii. 262 (v. notes) 

Krathanaka, i, 231 

Kratu, i. 390 

krauiica, i. 235, 302 

Kravya, i. 302 

kricchra, ii. 172 

krimiga, i. 60 

Kripa, i. 394 

Krira-samudra, i. 301 

krishna, i. 61, 231, 255, 257, 398 

krishnabhimi, i. 0 

krishnapaksha, i. 359 

Krishnavaidtrya, i. 301 

krita, 1. 178, 372 

Kritamala, i. 257 

Kritamjaya, i. 398 

Krauiicadvipa, i. 235, 254, 1 

kritayuga, i. 116, 373; description, 
i. 379; ii. 182; its beginning, i. 
396, 397, 398 ; ii. 186 

kriti, 1.179; ii. 129 

krittika, i, 140-145, 218, 291, 344 ; 
ii. 84, 121 

Kriga (2), 1. 383 

kriya, i. 220 

kroda, i, 344 

krodha, ii. 128 

krodhin, ii. 128 

kroga, i. 166, 167, 275 

Krira (?), i. 261 

krfirakshi (?), i. 215 

kshatriya, i. 101, 104, 125, 247, 
388; ii. 95, 98, 136, 155, 157, 
161, 162, 170, 191 

kshaya, ii. 128 

Kshemadhfrta (?), i. 303 

Kshetrapala, i. 120 

kshira, i. 235, 284 

kshirodaka, i. 235 

Kshudramina, i. 302 

kshairita (2), ii. 186 

kshana, i. 335, 337 

ksh4ra, i. 235 

Kubata, i. 261 

Kubera, i, 119; ii, 115 

Kucika, i. 303 

Kfidaishahr (?), ii. 181 

kudava, i. 162, 163, 164, 165 

Kuht, i. 259 

kuja, 1. 215 

Kukura, i. 300 

kfila, i. 356 
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Kavital, i. 206 

Kavya, i. 394 

Kayabish, i. 259 

Kerala, i. 299 

Keralaka, i. 301 

Kegadhara, i. 302 

Kesari i. 231 

Kefava, i. 218, 361, 362, 403 

Keévara, i. 342; ii 121 

ketu, ii. 234, 236 

Ketumala, i. 249 

keturfipa, ii. 235 

kha, 1. 178 333, 350 

Khajara, i. 302 

khadira, ii. 99 

khanda, i. 156, 295, 302 

khandakhadyaka, i. 156, 312; ii. 7, 
46, 49, 60, 79, 83, 86, 87, 90, 91, 
116, 119, 184, 187 

khandakhadyakatippa (?), i. 156 

khara, ii. 127 

Kharapatha, i. 262 

khri, i, 164 

kharva, i. 175, 176, 177 

Khasa (2), i. 262 

Khasha, i. 301, 303 

Khastha, i. 302 

khendu, i. 179 

٠. Kumbhakarna, ii. 3 

Khyati, i. 387 

Kibkind, i. 9 

Kikara, i. 262 

Kilaka, ii. 128 

Kimuara, i. 262 

Kimpurusha, i, 249, 251, 262; ii. 
142 

kinnara, i. 91 

kinstughna, ii. 197, 198 

Kir, i. 259 

Kira, i. 303 

Kirana, ii. 237 

KirAta, i. 262, 300, 302, 303: 

Kiri (v. Kandi), ii, 182 

Kirpa (!), i. 257 

Kirva (2), i. 257 

Kisadya, i. 299 

Kishkindha, i. 300, 301 

kisbku, i. 167 ; 

Kodara (?), i. 300 

Kokala, i. 303 

Kolavana, i. 300 

Kollagiri, i. 201 

Konkana, i. 301 

kona, i. 215 

Kopa, i. 300 

Kosala, 1. 299, 300, 301 
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Lanbaga, i. 259; ii. 8 

Langfilini, i, 257 

Lanka, i. 209, 267, 268, 301, 303, 
306 seg., 316, 0 

Laran, i. 209 

Lardesh, i. 205 

Lari, i. 173 

Lata, i. 153, 268, 269, 280 

Latadega, i. 173 

Lauhavur (Lahore), i. 206, 208 

Lauhdr, castle, i. 317 

Laukayata, i. 132 

laukikak4la, ii. 9, 54 

lava, i. 836, 337, 862 

lavana, i. 235 

lavanamushti, i. 6 

lavanasamudra, i, 235 

Likhita, i. 131 

likhy4, i. 162 

linga, i. 117, 131, 181; 

Litta (!), i. 0 

liyaya, i. 220 

locana, i. 178 

Lohavar, ii. 8 

lokakAla, ii. 8 

lokananda, i. 157 

Loni, ii. 6 

LoharAni, i. 205, 208, 260, 316 

Lohitd, i. 259 

Lohita, i. 231; ii. 143 

Lohitanadi, ii. 143 

Lohitya, i. 301 

loka, 1. 59, 232, 238 

lokaloka, 0 236, 237, 249, 284, 286 

lokapala, i. 247 

Lipa (?), i. 257 


ii, 102, 103 


MappHyanDi (2), ii. 142 

Madhava, i. 403 

Madhra (), i. 300 

Madhu, i. 394 

Madhusfidana, i. 403 

madhya(?), i. 140, 141, 143, 144, 
145, 146, 175 

madhyade§a, i. 173, 198, 251, 290 

madhyaloka, i. 59 

madhyama, ii, 195 

madhyamaya, ii, 228 

Madra, i. 302 

Madraka, i. 303 

madri (?), i. 161 

Madura, i. 298 

madya (2), i, 252 

Maga, i. 21, 121 

Magadha, i, 299 

Magadha, i. 262, 298, 301 
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Kularjak, i. 207 

Kulata, i. 261 

Kulika, i. 344, 345 
Kulinda, i. 298, 300 
kulira, 1. 220° 

Kultita, i. 303 
Kulfitalahada, i. 302 
Kulya, i. 299 

Kumari, i. 257 
kumbha, i. 220 
kumbhakarna, ii. 3 
Kumbhaka, i i, 3821 
Kumuda, i. 255; ii, 243 
Kumudvati, i. 257 
Kunatha, i. 303 
Kuiijaradari, i. 301 
Kank, i. 200 

Kunkan (Konkan), i. 203 
Kuntala, 1. 299, 300 
Kupatha (?), i. 262 
kfira-babaya (?), i. 156 
Kuraha, i. 200 

Kuraya, i. 302 

karma, i. 131 
kfrmacakra, i. 297 
kairma-purana, i. 0 
kuroh, ii. 66 

Kuru, i. 132, 249, 262, 292, 299,380 
Kurukshetra, i. 308, 316 ; ii. 147 
Kurura, i. 254 

kuéa, i. 285, 397 
kuSadvipa, 1. 235, 254, 325 
Kushik4na, i. 262 
Kusapravarana, i, 262 
Kusnari, i. 206 
kusuma, i. 140, 146 
kusumakara, ae 357 
Kusumanaga, i. 301 
Kusumapura, i. 316, 330, 335, 370 
kutara, i. 120 

kuthara, i. 181 

Kuti, i. 205 

kuttaka, i. 155 


La, i. 140 

Ladda (2), i. 205 
laghu, i, 138 
Lagatairman, ii. 13 
laghu, i. 145, 146 
Lahore, i. 259 

Lahti, i. 208 

laksha, i. 175, 236, 284 
Lakshmi, i. 54; ii. 182 
]4lébhaksha, i. 61 
LamghAn, i. 259, 317 ; ii. 8 
Lampaka, i. 0 
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Malava, i. 173, 191, 202, 249, 299 
300, 303, 308 

MAlavartika, i. 299 

Malaya, i. 200, 247, 257, 301 

Malayaparvata, i, 248 

Malindya, i. 1 

Malla, i. 300 

Malvari, i. 173 

Malvashau, i. 173 


| Malyavant, i, 248 


mana, i. 166, 353, 5 

MAanahala, i. 8 

manag, i. 44 

manasa, i. 157, 247, 255, 256, 366 ; 
ii, 143, 245 

M4nasottama, i. 256 

manda, i. 215; ii. 142 

Mandaga, i. 255 


| Mandagir, i. 203 


Mandahiktr, i. 206 

Mandakini, i. 257 ; it, 142 

Mandakkakor, i. 317 

Mandavahini, i. 257 

Mandavya, i. 157, 300, 302, 303 

Mandeha, i, 254 

mangala, i. 178, 215, 261 

mangalabara, i, 213 

manguniha (?), ii. 245 

maniketu, ii. 243 

Manim§An, i. 302 

Manittha, i. 157 

manmatha, ii. 127 

Manojava, i. 387 

mansartagu, ii. 183 

Manu, i 131, 132, 157, 179, 241, 
386 ; his children, 387, 393; ii. 
110, 111, 118, 127, 162 

manushyahoratra, i. 328 

manushyaloka, i. 59 

manvantara, i. 179, 241, 291, 359, 
361, 367, 369, 372 seq., 386 seq.; 
their names, 387, 393, 398 ; ii. 1, 
2, 17, 118, 119 

Mara, i. 261 

Maraka, i. 302 

margana, i. 178 

margasirsha, i, 217, 218, 358, 402, 
403; ii, 10, 174; festivals, 182,. 
193 

marici, i, 163, 242, 0 

Marikala, i. 802 

Marigala, ii. 8 

Markandeya, i. 54, 131, 241, 321, 
340, 360, 372, 386 ; ii. 2, 3, 64, 66 

mirkandeya-purana, i. 0 

Maru, i. 261, 0 
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Magadha, i, 255, 394 

mAgha, i. 211, 217, 218, 408; ii. 
177 ; festivals, 183, 186 

magha, i. 218, 390, 391 ; ii. 84, 121, 
124, 180 

mahabhita, i. 41, 42, 321, 382 

MahAcin, i. 207 

Mahadeva, i. 54, 92, 93, 94, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 130, 131, 136, 
158, 176, 179 181, 292, 342, 361, 
862; ii. 6, 102, 103, 120, 125, 
140, 143, 144, 147, 179, 180, 181, 
182, 184, 192, 239 

MahAgauri, i. 257 

Mahagriva, i. 301 

Mahajambha, i. 231 

mah4ajvala, i. 0 

Mahakala, i. 202 

mahakalpa, i. 332 

mahakhya (?), i. 230 

Mahamegha, i, 1 

Mahanada, i. 7 

Mahanara, i. 259 

mahauavami, ii. 179 

mahapadma, i. 175, 176, 247; ii. 
120 

Mah4rashtra, i. 299 

maharloka, i. 232, 238, 325 

Maharnava, i. 302 

Mahag§aila, ii. 101 

mahaganku, i. 176 

mahatala, i. 230 

mahatan, ii. 183 

Mahatavi, i. 301 

mahatrij, ii. 183 

Mahavika (2), i. 257 

Mahiavirya, i. 386 

Mahendra, i. 242, 247, 257, 301 

maheya, i. 215, 300 

mahidhara, i. 178 

Mahisha, i. 254, 299, 325 

Mahoshnisha, i, 231 

Mahrattadeshu, i. 203 

Mahia, i. 199, 202; ii. 147, 175 

Mahyi, i. 206 

Mainaka, ii. 101 

Maitra, i. 8 

Maitreya, i. 63, 388, 397 

Maitreyi, ii. 174 

Maivar, i. 202 

makara, i, 204, 219, 220; ii. 8 

makarAdi, i. 356 

mala, ii. 20 

Mala, i. 299 

Malada (?), i. 300 

malamasa, ii, 20 
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Mucukunda, i. 231 

Mudrakaraka (?), i. 299 

Muhran (Sindh), i. 204 

muhirta, i. 239, 287, 337, 338 seq., 
341; their names, 342, 366; ii. 
118, 119, 243, 244 

Mukta, i. 301 

inila, i. 218, 298 ; ii, 85, 122, 179 . 

Malastbana, i. 298 

miilatrikona, ii. 225 

Malika (!), i. 300 

Miltan (mfilastana), i. 21, 116, 153, 
205, 211, 240, 260, 300, 302, 308, 
317 ; ii. 6, 8, 9, 54, 145, 148, 184 

Mundla (!), i. 299 

Mungiri, i. 200 

Munha, i. 208 

muni, 1. 93, 178, 238 

Muiija, i. 1 

Muru, i. 387 

Mashika, i. 299 

Muttai, ii. 178 


Naxwasa (2), i. 387 

Nabhaga, i. 394 

nadi, i. 5 

naga, 1. 8 

naga, i. 91, 178, 247, 267, 344; ii. 
120, 197, 198 

Nagadvipa, i. 296 

nagaloka, i. 59 

nagara, i. 173 

Nagarapura, i. 156 

Nagarasamvyritta, i. 257, 296 

Nagarjuna, i. 189 

Nagarkot, i. 260; ii. 11 

Nagha, i. 394 

nagna, i, 121 

Nagnaparna, i. 301 

Nabusha, i. 93 

Naip4l, i. 201 

nairrita, i. 290, 297, 301 

nairriti, ii. 203 

naisargika, ii, 215, 227 

naisargikabala, ii. 227 

Naitika (2), i. 0 

nakha, i. 179 

nakshatra, ii. 64 

nakshatram4na, i. 353, 354 

nakshatranatha, i. 6 

Nakula, i. 403 

Nalaka, i. 300 

nali, ii. 135 

NaAlikera, i. 301 

Nalini, i. 261, 262 

nalva, i. 166 
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Marucipattana, i. 301 

Marukucca, i. 302 

Marut, ii. 199 

masa, i. 179, 559 

masirdham, i. 178 

masha, i. 160, 161, 162, 163 164; 
ii. 206 

Mashaka (!), i. 299 

masopavAsa, ii. 173 

Mathara, i. 302 

Mathura, i. 300, 308, 401, 403 ; ii. 5 

matra, i. 139, 140 

matsya, i, 131, 300 

Matsya, i. 262 

matsya-purana, i. 130, 168, 235, 
236, 247, 248, 251, 252, 254,255, 
258, 261,271, 284, 285, 286, 325 ; 
li. 62, 65, 101, 102, 142, 245 

Mau, i. 157 

mausala, i. 133 

maya, i. 4 

Meda, i. 300 

Medhadbriti, i. 394 

Megha, i. 231 

Meghayan, i. 302 

Mekala, i. 300, 301 

Meru, i. 243 seg., 257, 265, 271, 274, 
302, 303, 308, 316 ; according to 
the Buddhists 326, 327, 329; i. 
82, 96, 129, 142 

mesha, i. 220 

meshfdi, i. 357 

Mihran, i. 260 

mimamsa, i. 132 

mina, i. 220 

Mithila, i. 301 

mithuna, i, 219, 220 

Mirat (Meerut), i. 205 

Mitra, i. 217, 242, 342; ii, 122, 9 

Mitrakhya, ii. 115 

mleccha, i. 19, 302; ii. 7 

modaka, i. 136 

moksha, i. 70, 80; ii. 8 

mokshadharma, 1. 8 

mora, i. 6 

Mravarta, i. 249 

Mriga, i. 255 

mrigalaiichana, i. 137 ; ii. 102 

mrigasiras, li. 86 

mrigagirsha, i, 218, 342; ii. 84,121 

mrigayvyadha, ii. 91 

mritasamjivan, i. 254 

mrittala, i. 230 

mrityasara, i. 344 

Mrityu, i. 398 

Mriina, i. 261 
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nishkubAda (2), i. 1 
Nishprakampa, i. 394 
Niévara, i. 394 
nitala, i. 230 

nivra, i. 140 
niyutam, i. 176, 177 
pbripa, i. 179 
Nrisimhavana, i. 302 
Nar, i. 259 
nyagrodha, i. 256 
nyarbuda, i. 175, 176 
nydyabhasha, i, 132 


om, i. 8 
odad (?), ii. 183 
Odra, i. 301 


PADA, li. 23 

pada, i. 143, 144, 145, 147, 148, 
150, 160 

padamasa, ii. 23 

Padha, i. 300 

padma, i. 114, 131, 175, 176 ; ii. 0 

padmaketu, ii. 244 

Padmanabhi, i. 403 

Padma-Tulya (?), i. 300 

Padnar, i. 209 

Pablava, i. 300 

Parla, 15,127 

paitaémaha, i. 153 

Pajaya (?), i. 257 

paksha, i. 140, 148, 145, 146, 178, 
359; ii. 8 

pala, i. 162, 163, 164, 165 

palasa, ii. 131 

Palasini, i. 257 

Palhava, i. 261 

pali, i. 161 

Palola, i, 303 

Paiicahasta, i. 387 

pancahi, ii. 197 

Panedla, i. 133, 262, 298, 299 

paiica mataras, i. 42 

Paficanada, i. 260, 302 

paiica-siddhantika, i. 153 ; ii. 7, 51 
190 

Paficasgikha, i. 5 

paiicatantra, i. 159 

Panchir, i. 108, 259 

panci, ii. 197 

Pandava, i. 178 

Pandava-kala, ii. 1, 5 

Pandu, i. 107, 132, 133, 199, 300, 
380, 403 

Pandya, i. 299 

Panini, i. 135 

2D 
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namakarman, ii. 156 

Namavur, i. 203 

Namiyya, i. 203 

Namuci, i. 231 

nanda, i. 178, 231, 401; ii. 120 

nandagola, i. 401 ; ii. 148 

Nandan, i. 257 

nandana, ii. 127 

Nandanavana, i. 244 ; ii. 96 

nanda-purana, i. 0 

Nandavishtha, i. 303 

Nandike§gyara, i. 93 

Nandna, i. 317 

Nara, i. 387 

Narada, i. 116, 131, 237, 357 ; ii. 
96, 101, 236 

Naraka, i. 236 

naraloka, i. 59 

Narasimha, i. 365, 366 

narasimha-purana, i. 130 

Narayana, i. 94, 106, 118, 129, 132, 
176, 193, 202, 216, 241, 242, 342, 
363, 395 seq., 398, 403 ; ii. 127, 
145, 167 

Narimukha, i. 302 

Narmada, i. 257, 259 

Nasikya, i. 300, 301 

natha, ii. 103 

Naumand (?), ii. 129 

navakanda, i. 297 

navakhandaprathama, i. 294, 296 

navan, i, 178 

navin, ii. 197 

netra, i. 178 

nidagha, i. 357 

nihsvAsa, 1. 339 

nikharva, i. 175, 176 

Nila, i. 231, 247, 249; ii. 142 

Nilamukha, i. 262 

nimesha, i. 335 seq., 337, 2 

Nirahara, ii. 8 

niraksha, i. 267 

Nirémaya, i. 387 

Nirbindhy4, i. 257 

Nirishabha (!), i. 394 

Nirmogha, i. 387 

Nirmoha, i. 394 

nirriti, i. 358; ii. 122 

Nirutsuka, i. 394 

Nigakara, i. 342 

Nigcara, i. 394 

Niscira, i. 259 

nigega, i, 216 

Nishaba (?), i. 262 

Nishadha, i. 247, 248, 249, 257, 301; 
ii. 142 
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Payoshni, i. 257 

Phalgulu, i. 302 

phalguna, i, 217, 218, 358, 403; ii. 
174; festivals, 183, 193 

Phanikara, i, 1 

Phenagiri, i. 302 

pilumant (?), ii. 129 

pinda, ii. 104 

Pindaraka, ii. 120 

Pingala, i. 187 ; ii, 128 

Pingalaka, i. 303 

Pinjaur, i. 205 

Pipyala, i. 257 

Piruvana (?), i. 158 

Pisabika (?), i. 257 

pisaca, i. 89, 90, 92, 247; ii, 236 

Pita, i, 255 

pitabhtimi, i, 0 

pitamaha, i. 178, 361 

pitanda (4), ii 142 

pitaras, 1. 89, 93, 232, 248, 330, 357; 
ii, 121, 128, 133 

pitri, i. 342 

pitriloka, i. 233, 236, 238 ; ii. 233 

pitrinamahoratra, i. 328 

pitripaksha, ii. 180 

pitrya, i. 358 

Pivara, i. 394 

plaksha, i, 235 

plava, ii. 128 

plavanga, ii. 128 

Pojjibana (!), i. 0 

prabhava, ii. 127 

Pradyumna, i. 118, 158, 398 

Pragjyotisha, i. 299, 301 

prahara, 1,887 ~ 

Prahlada, 1. 5 

prajapati, i. 89, 92, 94,159, 291, 357, 
398 ; 11. 102, 121, 125, 127, 8 

prakriti, i. 41 

pramana, i, 353 

pramAdin, ii. 128 

pramathin, ii. 127 

pramoda, ii. 127 

Praniukha (?), i. 7 

prana, i. 277, 334 seq., 337, 339, 361, 
394 

Pragastadri, i. 8302 

pragna-gtidhamana (2), i. 158 

prastha, i. 162, 163, 164, 165 

prasthana, i. 133 

prathama, i. 295 

Prathanga (?), i. 299 

Pratimaujas, i. 394 

Pratragira (?), i. 9 

Prayaga, i. 200; ii. 170 241 
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Panipat, i. 205 

paniya, i. 235 

Panjayavar (?), i. 209 

panti, i, 166 

papagraha, i, 216 

ParA, i, 257, 9 

paraka, ii. 173 

paramapada, ii. 2 

parapadma, i. 176 

parardha, i. 174, 175, 333 

parardhakalpa, i. 333 

Paragara, i. 44, 68, 107, 181, 157, 
369, 388, 394, 397; ii. 96, 208, 
235 

Paragava, i. 302 

Paragurama, i. 0 

parasvadha, ii. 203 

Parata, i. 302 

paravasu, ii. 128 

Paresvara, i. 158 

paridh4yin, ii. 128 

Pariksha, i. 77, 113 

parivatsara, ii, 125 

Pariydira, i. 247, 257, 259, 300 

Parjanya, i. 217, 394 

Parnasa, i. 257, 259 

parthiva, i, 42; ii. 127 

partina, i. 220 

parvan, i. 182; ii, 115 seq., = 191 

Parvan, i. 259 

parvata, i. 140, 141, 143, 145, “146, 
178 ; ii. 101, 199 

Parvatamaru, i, 262 

parvati (?), ii. 181 

pascima, i. 290 

pashanabhimi, i. 0 

Pagupala, 1. 8 

pata, ii. 207 

patala, 1. 59, 230, 397; ii. 140 

Pataliputra, i. 200 

patanijala, i. 8 

Pataijali, i. 27, 55-56, 68-70, 76, 
80, 81, 82, 87, 93, 182, 189, 232, 
934, 235, 236, 238, 248 

Pathegvara, i, 299 

patti, i. 407 

pattrin, i, 178 

Paulisa, 1. 153, 266 

Paundra, i. 301 

Paurava, i. 303 

pausha, 1. 217, 218, 358, 403; ii. 
174, 177; festivals, 183, 193 

pavaka, i. 178 

pavana, i. 178 

Pavani, i. 261, 262 

pavitra, ii. 0 
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| Parvadega, i. 173 
parvaphalguni, i. 218, 291 ; ii, 85, 
| 121, 8 
pirvashadh4, i, 218, 291; ii, 85, 
| 122, 
pashan, i. 217, 342, 358 ; 11. 122 
pushandila (7), i, 181 
| Pushkala, i. 254 . 
Pushkalavati, i. 302 
pushkara, 1. 235, 254, 261; ii. 120 
pushkaradvipa, i. 235, 255, 256, 284, 
286 
Pushpajati, i. 257 
pushya, i. 218, 291; ii. 66, 84, 121 
pathi, i. 171 
pfyattanu (?) ii, 4 


Rapa (?), 1.231 

Rahab, i. 261 

rahu, 1. 293; ii. 4 

rahucakra, i. 292 

rahunrakarana (?), i. 157 

rai, ii. 11 

raibhya (2), i. 7 

raivata, i. 387 

Raivataka, i. 302 

raja, i. 162 

| rajadharma, i. 133 

Rajagiri, i. 205, 208 

Rajanya, i. 302 

rajarshi, i. 93 

rajas, i. 40, 399 

Rajauri, i. 202 

Rajavari, i. 208 

rakshasa, i. 89, 90, 91, 92, 231, 247, 
248, 262, ; ii. 3, 128 

rakta, i. 215 

raktabhimi, i. 230 

raktaksha (?), ii. 128 

raktamala, i. 190 

Rama, i. 117, 121, 166, 209, 258, 
306, 307, 310, 372, 380, 397; ii. 
3, 137 

Ramadi (%), i. 257 

Ramayana, i. 307, 316; ii, 3 

Rameshar (?), i. 209 

Ramsher (?), i. 209 

Ramyaka, i. 249 

randhra, i. 178 

Ranka, i. 192 

rasa, i, 42, 178, 188 

rasatala, i. 0 

rasayana, i. 80, 188, 191, 193 

rasdyana-tantra, i. 156 

Rashtra, i. 301, 303 

ra$mi, i, 178 
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prayascitta, i. 5 

prayuta, i. 175, 176, 177 

preta, i. 90 

Prishaka, i, 262 

pritana, i. 407 

prithivi, i. 238 

Prithu, i. 292, 394 

Prithidakasvamin, i. 158 

Prithusvamin, i. 316 

Priyavrata, i. 241, 387 

Proshthapada, ii, 127 

puhai (2), ii. 180 

pahaval (?), ii. 183 

Puhlinga (!), i. 299 

Pulaha, i. 390 

Pulastya, i. 390 

Pulindra, i. 300 

Pulisa, i. 153, 154, 168, 169, 224, 
266, 275, 276, 278, 312, 313, 316, 
335, 339, 370, 374, 375, 376, 377; 
ii, 4, 18, 19, 24, 31, 41, 42, 58, 67, 
69, 70, 72, 74, 91, 187, 190, 192, 


208 
Pulisa-siddb4nta, i. 153, 177, 275, 
$33 ; ii. 31 


Pakala, i. 302 

Pakara, ii. 147 

Puleya, i. 300 

Pulinda, i, 262 

punarvasu, i. 218; ii. 66, 84, 121, 
176, 180 

Puficala (2), i. 157, 366, 367 

Pudjadri, i. 303 

punyakala, ii. 187, 191, 192 

, puranas, i. 92; ii. 6 

purana, i. 130, 283, 238, 264, 273, 
283; ii. 110, 113 

Purandara, i. 387, 397 

parartaku, ii. 183 

Purika, i, 301 

Parna, i. 262 

pirnima, i. 348; ii. 185, 197 

purohita, ii. 132 

Purshavar(Peshavar), i. 206,259, 317 

Purshtir (Peshavar 2), i. 338 

Puru, i. 387 

purusha, i. 31, 40, 321 

purusha, i. 324, 332, 333, 850, 351, 
360, 386; ii. 118 

Purushada, i. 300 

purushahoratra, i, 332 

Purushaparvata, i, 248 

Purushavar (v. Purshayar), ii, 11 

pirva, i. 290 

parvabhadrapada, i. 218, 240; ii. 
85, 122 
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sabha-parvan, i. 133 

Sadasgiva, i. 361, 362, 363 

Saddana (?), i. 257 

sadharana, ii. 128 

sagara, 1. 178 

Sagara, 1. 20; ii, 143, 176, 169 

sagirtam, ii. 183 

sahadeva, i. 403 

Sahanyé, i. 202 

sahasram, i. 175, 177 

sahasramsu, i. 179 

Sahawi (2), ii. 190 

Sahishnu, i, 394 

Sahya, i. 247, 257 

§ailasutapati, ii, 125 

Sailoda, ii. 143 

saindhava, i. 173, 1 

Saintra, i. 153 

Sairikirna (?), i. 1 

Sairindha, i. 303 

Saka, i. 300, 302; ii. 5, 6, 8 

Saka, i. 5 

Sikadvipa, i. 235, 252, 253 

Sakak4la, i. 366, 390, 391, 392; ii. 
6, 7, 9, 28, 123, 129, 188, 190 

Sakata, i. 5 

Sikatayana, i. 185! 

§akra, i. 358 ; ii. 122 

Sakranala, ii. 128 

Sakti, i. 118, 119, 363 

gakuni, ii. 197, 198, 200 

Sakvara, i. 241 

Salaka, i. 9 

Salila, i. 261 

Salkot, i. 317 

salmali, i, 5 

Salmalidvipa, i. 235, 254 

Salva, i. 9 

Salvani (!), i. 300 

Salya, i. 133 

sama, i. 371 

Samalvahana, i, 6 

sAman, i. 129 

Samanta, ii. 13 

Samatata, i. 301 

simaveda, i. 127, 129, 396 

Samaya (?), i. 836, 337 ; ii. 188 

Samba, i, 118 

simba-purana, i. 0 

Sambhapura, i. 298 

Sambhapuruyatra, ii. 184 

samadhi, i. 128, 364, 366, 369, 372; 
ii. 2, 17, 110, 188, 225, 226, 244 

samndhi-astamana, i. 364 

samdhi udaya, i. 4 

samdhyaméa, i, 372, 373 
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ragmiketu (?), ii. 242 

ratha, i. 407, 408 

ratri, i. 9 

raucya, i. 7 

raudra, i. 344, 358; ii. 128, 241 

raurava, i. 60 

Ravana, i. 306, 307, 380; ii. 3 

Ravanasiras, i. 179 

ravi, i. 215, 216, 217, 342 

ravicandra, i. 178 

Rebha (?), i. 387 

renu, i, 162 

Revanta, i. 119 

revati, 1. 218, 291, 342, 369 ; ii. 66, 
85, 86, 122, 177, 180 

ric, i. 128 

Rigveda, i. 127, 128 

Rihanjar, i. 205 

Riksha, i. 257 

Rinajyeshtha (?), i. 398 

Rishabha, i. 301 ; ii. 101 

rishi, i. 93, 106, 130, 237, 239, 241, 
404 ; ii. 96, 103 

Rishika, i. 257 

Rishika, i. 301 

Rishyamfika, i. 1 

Rishyasringa, i. 394 

Ritadhaman, i. 387 

ritu (2), i. 178, 357, 359 ; 11. 8 

Ritukdlyé, i. 257 

rodha, i. 60 

rodhakrit, ii. 128 

rodhini, i. 218 

rohini, i 218 344, 401; ii. 66, 84, 96, 
97, 99, 100, 102, 121, 175, 176, 177 

Rohitaka, i. 308, 316 

Romaka, i. 267, 303 

Romaka-siddhanta, i. 153 

rudhira, i. 61 

rudhirandha, i. 61 

Rudra, i. 94, 179, 342, 362, 368 ; ii. 
120, 121, 140 

rudraputra, i. 387 

rukmaksha (2), ii. 129 

Ran, i. 268, 272 

Rumana (?), i. 299 

Raimimandala, i. 262 

rapa, i. 42, 140, 178 

rapa-paiica (?), ii. 179 

Ripaka, i. 300 

Riirasa (?), i. 1 

Rardhwabahu (!), i. 4 

ruvu, i, 161, 162 


SaBri (?), i. 261 
§abda, i. 42 
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Sarayugati (?), ii. 8 

garkara, i. 230 

sarpa, 11. 129 

sdrpa, i. 358 

Sarpas, 11. 1 

sarpis, i. 235 

Sarsuti, i. 257, 261, 405; ii. 105, 
142 

Sarva, i. 259, 261 

sarvadharin, ii. 127 

sarvajit, ii. 127 

Sarvari (#), ii. 128 

Sarvatraga, i. 387 

Saryati, i. 387 

§agalakshana, ii. 102 

Sasideva, i. 135 

SaSidevayritti, i. 5 

$aSin, i. 178; ii. 115 

gastra, ii. 1 

sat, ii. 197 

Satabhishaj, i. 218 ; ii. 85, 122 

gatadyumna, i. 387 

Sataka, i. 303 

Satakratu, i. 396 

Satam, i. 175 

Satanika, i. 77 

Satarudra, i. 259 

Satasirsha, i. 231 

Satatapa, i. 131 

Satavahana, i, 6 

satin, ii, 197 

sattra, 1. 344 

satva, 1. 40 

Satya, i. 157, 394, 399 

Satyaka, i. 385 

satyaloka, i. 232, 233, 8 

Saulika, i. 301 

Saumya, i. 89, 215, 296, 344, 358 ; 

te 1S 

Saunaka, i. 77, 113, 126, 380; ii. 145 

sauptika, i. 133 

saura, i, 215 

saurahargana, ii. 27 

sauramana, i. 853, 354 

Sauvira, i. 298, 300, 302 

Sava, i. 9 

Savala, i. 60 

Savana, i. 394 

sdvana, 1. 3283 ii. 21 

savanahargana, ii. 27 

sdvanamana, i. 353 

Savanijula, i. 257 

Savara (7), 1. 300, 301 

savarni, i, 387 

savita, ii, 121 

savitri, i. 216, 217, 398; ii. 121 
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samhita, i. 157, 167, 298, 299, 320, 
389, 391; ii. 66, 86, 88, 92, 107, 
110, 111, 115, 123, 126, 145, 192, 
235 

Sami, ii, 141 

Sarkara, ii. 147 

Samkarshana, I. 398 

Samkhya, i. 8; quoted, i. 30, 48, 62, 
64, 75, 81, 83, 89, 92, 2 

samkranti, i. 344; ii. 188, 189, 190, 
199 

samnara (?), 1. 295 

samudra, i. 175, 178 

Samthuka, i. 262 

Samvarta, i. 181; ii. 244 

samvartaka, ii. 101 

Samvatsara, i, 242; ii, 8, 9, 128, 
125, 129 

Samyamanipura, i. 271 

Sanaigcara, i. 215 

Sanaiscarabara, i. 213 

Sanaka, i. 325 

Sananda, i. 325 

Sanandanatha, i. 5 

sandamsaka, i, 61 

Sandan, i, 209 

Sandi (?), ii. 142 

Sangahila (Srinkhala 2), i. 158 

Sangavanta (2), i. 1 

sangha, i. 40 

Sankara, 1. 94 

Sankha, i. 114, 1381, 301, 338; ii. 

, 120 

Sankhaksha, i. 231 

ganku, i. 166, 175, 6 

Sankukarna, i. 231 

Sankupatha, i. 262 

santa (?), 11. 8 

Santahaya, i. 387 

Santanu, i. 107 

Santi, i. 133, 387, 

Santika, i. 302 

santa, i. 358 

saptan, i. 178 

saptarshayas, i. 389 

Sara, i. 178 

sara, 1. 113 

Sarabha, i. 203 

Sarad, i. 357 ; ii. 93 

Sarada, i. 117, 303 

Saradhana, i. 302 

Sarasitimukha, ii. 190 

Sarasvata, i. 148, 300, 398 

Sarasvati, ii. 99, 142 

saravali, i. 158 

Sarayu, 1. 259; ii. 143 
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$itarhgu, i. 178, 215, 216 

Sitamayfikhamialin, ii. 125 

Sitaragmi, i. 215 

Siva, i. 131, 342, 362, 363 ; ii. 128 

Sivapaura, i, 261 

Sivaratri, ii. 184 

Skanda, i. 118, 131; ii. 0 

skanda-purana, i. 130 0 

skandha, a metre, i. 144 

stri, i, 8 

Sloka, i. 127, 182, 137, 147 
magrudhara, i. 301 

smriti, i. 131, 352, 372, 373, 374, 
386 ; ii. 110, 111 

Sneha, i, 254 

Sokakrit, ii. 128 

soma, i, 215, 216, 252, 258, 342 ; ii. 
103, 128 

somabara, i. 213 

Somadatta, i. 239 

somagraha, i. 216 

Somamantra, ii. 97 

Somanatha, i. 117, 161, 165, 189, 
205, 208, 261, 357, 405; ii. 9, 
103, 104, 105, 176 

soma-purana, i. 130 

Somagushma, i. 398 

Sona, i. 257 

Soshini, i. 4 

sparsa, i. 42 

sphuta, ii. 195 

sphutaya, i ii, 228 

Srayana, 1. 218; ii. 85, 99, 122 

Sravana, 1. 211, 217, 218, 358, 408 ; 
ii. 98, 173, 176; festivals, 179, 

, 193 

Sri, i. 118, 119 ; ii. 6, 199 

Sridhara, i. 403 

Sri Harsha, ii. 5 

$rimukha, ii. 127 

SringAdri, i. 249 

Sringavant, i. 248 

Sripala, i te 164, 240 

Sriparvata, 6 248 

Srishena, i, 153, 266, 376 ; 

Sroni, i. 257 

sridhava (?, i, 158, 334, 336, 344, 
361 ; ii. 6, 120, 192, 201-203 

stamasa oy. j. 387 

Stambha, i, 394 

sthanabala, ii. 225 

Strirajya, i. 302 

Subahu, i. 394 

503:3, i. 209 

subha, i. 344 

Subhakrit, ii. 8 


li, 111 
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sayaka, i. 178 

Scorvari (!), i, 4 

sendmukha, i, 407 

Sesha, i, 231 

Seshakhya, i, 237 

Setubandha, i. 209, 307 

Setuka, i. 299 

shadaya, ii, 215, 227 

Shakruna (?), i. 257 

Shamilan, i. 206 

Sharvar, i. 200 

Sharvat, i. 259 

shashtyabda, ii. 5, 6, 123, 124, 129 

shat, i. 178 ; ii. 177 

Shataldar (Satlej), i 1. 259, 260 

shatpaiicasika, i. 158 

Shattum4na (?), i, 0 

shidda (?), ii. 39 

Shilahat, i. 201 

Shirsharaha, i. 205 

Shmahina (?), 1. 259 

sibi (?), 1. 5 

Sibika, i 301 

Sibira, i. 301 

siddha, i. 93, 192, 238, 247 

siddhamatrika, i. 173 

siddhanta, i. 158, 155; of Pulisa, 
224, 266, 339, 374; ii. 18 

Siddhapura, i. 267, 268, 303, 304 

siddhartha, ii, 128 

Sikhi, i. 262, 387 

Silatala, i. 230 

simamtonnayanan, ii. 156 

sitnha, i. 220 

Simhala, i. 301 

Simhaladvipa, i. 233 

Simhhika (?), ii. 111 

Sindh, i. 173, 198, 206, 259, 261, 
270, 298, 300, 302, 310, 387 ; ii 
6, 8, 15, 48, 104, 129, 2 

Sindhusagara, i. 260 

Singaldib, 1. 209 

Sini, i, 257 

Sipra, i. 259 

Sirva (2), i. 257 

Sishya, i. 127 

Sishyahitavritti, i. 5 

SiSira, 1. 357 

Sigumara, i i. 231, 241, 242 

Sigupala, i. 165, 340, 341 

sita, i. 215; ii, 9 

Sita, i. 249 

Sita, i 261 

sita, i. 178 

Sitadidhiti, i. 215 

Sitakala, i. 857 
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sutala, i. 230 

Sutapas, i. 394 

Sutaya, i. 394 

sfitra, i. 158 

suvarna, i. 160, 161, 162, 163, 164 
Suvarnabhiimi, i. 303 
Suvarnadvipa, i. 210 ; ii. 6 
suvarnavarna, i. 0 
svadtidaka, i. 5 
Svamukha, i. 302 

Svapada, i. 231 
Svargabhimi, i. 262 
svargarohana, i, 133 
svarloka, i. 45, 232, 233, 397 
svarocisha, i. 387 

svarociya, i. 387 
Svastikajaya, i. 231 

Svat, ii. 182 

svati, i. 218, 391 ; ii. 85, 99,100, 121 
Svayambha, i. 8 
svayambhuva, i. 241, 387 
Sveta, 1. 248 ; ii. 142 
Svetaketu, 11. 242 

Syamaka, i. 303 

Syavabala (2), ii. 208 


TAITILA, ii. 197, 199 

Takeshar, i. 208 ; ii 8 

Takshaka, i. 231, 247; ii 120 

Takshasila, i. 302 

tala, i, 290 

tala, i. 167, 230 

Talahala, i. 302 

talaka, i, 188 

Tarakruti (?), i. 302 

Talakfina ,(؟)‎ i. 0 

Talikata, i. 301 

Tamalipta, i. 262 

Tamaliptika, i. 301 

Tamara, i. 262, 300 

tamas, i. 40, 237, 399 

Tamas, i. 257 

tamasa, i. 0 

tamasakilaka, ii. 234, 238 

tambiru, i. 220 

Tamra, i. 259 

Tamraliptika, i. 299 

Tamraparna, i. 301 

Tamrayarna, i. 257, 296 

Tana, i. 203, 205, 209, 298 

tandua, 1. 204 

TAneshar, i. 117, 199, 205, 300, 308, 
316, 317 ; 11. 103, 145, 147 

Tangana, i. 303 

Tankana, i. 301 

tantra, i, 155, 156 
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subhanu} ii. 127 
Suci, i. 387, 394 
Suddhodana, i. 380° 
Sudharmatman (?), i. 7 
Sudivya (?), i. 7 
Sfidra, i. 101, 125, 247, 302; ii. 6, 
95, 98, 136, 150, 152, 155, 157, 
163, 170, 191 
Sugriva, i. 156 
Suhma, i. 300; ii. 101 
Suka (2), ii. 120 
Sukhé, i, 271 
Sukh4pura, i. 271 
Sukla, ii. 127 
Suklabhimi, i. 230 
guklapaksha, i. 359 
Sukra, i. 132, 215, 358, 3943 ii, 
121, 199 
gukrabara, i. 213 
Sukrita, i. 262 
Sukriti, i. 394 
Sukshetra, i. 887, 394 
Sukti, i. 257 
Suktibim (?), i. 247 
Suktimati, i. 257 
Sukirda, i. 1 
6013, i. 119, 240 
Stladanta, i, 231 
Stilika, i. 300, 302 
Sumali, i. 231 
Sumanas, i. 5 
Sumantu, i. 127 
Sumedhas, i. 394 
Sunn4n, i. 206 
Sanya, i. 178 
Suprayog4, i. 257 
sura, 1, 235 
Surasa, i, 257 
surakshas, i, 231 
Sfrasena, i. 299, 300, 302 
Surashtra, i. 0 
Surejya, ii. 127 | 
surenu, i. 251 
sri, i. 217 
sarpa, i. 163 
Sarpakarna, i. 300 
Strpakaraka, i. 300 
sarya, i. 179, 215 
Sary4dri, i. 1 
stiryaputra, i. 215 
Sarya-siddhanta, i. 153 
Susambhavya, i. 7 
Susanti, i. 387 
_Sushmin, i. 254 
siitaka, i. 355 
sutala, i. 0 
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Trilocanapala, ii. 13, 14 
Trinetra, i. 303 
trinsamsaka, ii, 223 
Tripava (?), i. 257 
Tripurantika, i. 248 
Tripuri, i. 1 
Trisaga, i, 257 
Trisira, i. 231 
Trivikrama, i. 403 
Trivrisha, i. 398 
triya, ii. 197 
truti, i. 335 seg., 337, 862, 363 
Tukhara, i. 261, 302 
tula, 1. 165, 219, 220 
tuladi, i, 357 
Tumbavyana, i. 801 
Tumbura, i. 0 
Tungabhadra, i. 257 
Turaganana, i. 2 
Tfran, i. 208 
Tvashtri, i. 217, 342, 358; ii. 117, 
121, 127 


UDAKA, 1. 6 

Udayagiri, i. 301 

Udbhira, i. 300 

Uddehika, i. 300 

udruvaga, i. 220 

Udunpar, i. 173 

udyatsara, ii, 125 

Udy4anamarira, i, 262 

udyoga, i. 133 

Ugrabhfiti, i. 135 

Ujain, i. 189, 202, 259, 298, 301, 
304, 308, 311, 313, 316 

Ujjayini, ii. 241 

Ulyanda (2), i. 7 

Umadevi, 1. 54 

Ummalnara, i, 209 

fina, ii. 21 

tinarAtra, i. 354 ; ii. 21 ; universal or 
partial, 28, 25, 34, 37, 186, 187, 
192 : 

Unjara ,(؟)‎ 1. 1 

Upakana, i. 262 

upari, i. 290 

Upavanga, i. 301 

upavasa, ii. 172 

Uraga, i. 262 

Urdhabishau, i. 200 

Urdhvakarna, i, 301 

Urdvakuja, i. 231 

Urja, i. 4 

Urur, i. 387 

urvara, i. 178 

uganas, i. 77, 131, 398 


Tanvat (?), i. 201 
tapana, i. 178 
TApasasrama, i. 301 
Tapasvin, i. 394 

Tapi, i. 257 
Tapodhriti, i. 4 
tapoloka, i, 232 
Tapomirti, i. 394 
Taporati, i. 394 
taptakumbha, i. 60 
Tara (2), i. 303 ; ii. 64 
Tarakaksha, i, 231 
tarana, ii. 64 

tarana, ii. 127 

tari, i. 171 
tirkshya-purana, i. 130 
Tarojanapala, ii, 13, 14 
Tart, i. 201 

Tarfipana (?), i. 0 
Taskara, ii. 238 

tativa, i. 44, 9 
Tattvadarsica (!), i. 4 
taukshika, 1. 220 
Tavalleshar, i, 208 
Tharpura (?), i. 0 
thohar (Sindhi), i. 192 
Tiauri, i. 202 

tikani- (?)-yatra, i. 158 
Tillita (#), 1. 0 
Tilvat, i. 201 
Timingilasana (?), 1. 1 
tiryagloka, i. 59 
Tishya, i. 254, 372, 380 
tithi, ع‎ 179 ; ii, 194, 195, 201-203 
Toba, i. 257 

tola, i. 160, 162 
trahagattata (2), ii. 192 
trahi, trohi, ii. 197 
Traipura, i. 300 
trasaniya, i, 344 
trayam, i. 178 
Trayyaruna, i, 398 
treta, i, 372 


tretayuga, i. 253, 373, 397, 398; ii. 


186 
Tridhaman, i. 398 
Tridiva, i. 257, 262 
Trigarta, i. 300, 302 
triguna (?), i. 178 
tribarkasha (?), ii. 191 
trihaspaka ,(؟)‎ ii, 191 
trijagat, i. 178 
trikala, i. 178 
trikatu, i. 178 
Trikfta, i, 248 
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Vaivasvata, i, 271, 7 

Vajasravas, i. 398 

vajra, i. 119, 236, 241, 321, 360, 
386; ii. 2, 3, 65, 203 

vajrabrahmahatya, ii, 162 

Vaka, i. 299 

vakra, i. 215; ii. 101 

Valikhilya, i. 395 

Vallabha, i. 192, 198, 209 ; ii. 5, 6 

Vallabhi, i. 192; ii. 6 

Valmiki, i, 398 ; ii. 3 

Vamana, i. 129, 131, 396, 403 

vamana-purana, 1. 0 

VamnSavara, i. 257 

VarbSca (!), i. 394 

vana, i. 178, 300 

Vanarajya, i. 303 

Vanaugha, i. 302 

Vanavasi, i. 301 

Vanavisika, i. 299 

Vanga, i. 301 

Vangeya, i. 299 

Vanupadevas-ca, i. 887 

Vaprivan, i. 8 

Vapushmat, i. 394 

var (?), ii. 10 

vara, i. 355 

Varaha, i. 131 

Varahamihira, i. 23, 54, 117-121, 
153, 157, 158, 162, 164, 166, 167, 
219, 220, 266, 268, 272, 276, 297, 
299, 300 seq., 320, 348, 389, 391, 
392; ii. 7, 51, 66, 70, 86, 87, 88, 
89, 92, 95, 103, 107 seqg., 113, 115, 
116, 118, 123, 145, 190, 208, 235, 
239, 240 

varaha-purana, i, 0 
Varahi, i. 120 

Varaka, i i, 394 

Vardhamana, i. 301 

varga, i. 297, 298 

Varicara, i. 301 

varna, i. 100 

varsha, i. 359 

varshakAla, i. 211, 357; ii. 94 

Varuna, 1. 217, 242, 271, 292, 342, 
358, 372; ii. 92, 115, 122 

varunamantra, ii. 97 

Varvara, i. 261 

Vasa, ii. 241 

vasara, ii. 118 

vasanta, i. 357 ; ii, 179 


| Vasati, i, 302 


Vasavas, 11. 122 
Vasishtha, i. 115, 131, 225, 239, 268, 
280, 340, 390, 394, 398 ; 11.66, 96 
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Ushk&ra, i. 207 

ushnakala, i, 357 

Ushtrakarna, i i. 262 

Uskala, i. 301 

utA4masa (2), i. 7 

Utkala, i. 300 

utkriti, i. 179 

Utpala, i. 157, 158, 298, 334, 336, 
337, 361, 367 

Utpalavini (2), 1. 257 

utsarpini, i. 371 

Uttama, i. 398 

Uttamaujas, i. 387 

Uttamarna, i. 300 

Uttanapada, 1. 241, 242 

uttara, i. 290 

uttarabhadrapada, i. 218, 342 ; ii 
85, 86, 122, 127 

uttarakhandakbadyaka, i, 156 ; ii. 
87, 90, 91 

uttarakila, i. 357 

Uttarakurava, i. 302 

uttaramanasa, 11. 142 

Uttaranarmada, i. 300 

uttaraphalguni, i. 218 ; ii. 84, 121 

uttarashadha, i. 218 ; ii. 85, 122 

uttardyana, i. 356, 357 ; ii. 9 

Uvaryahbar (?), i. 200 


VADAVAMUKRA, i. 266, 267, 269, 272, 
278, 279, 302, 307, 327 ; ii. 201 

Vadavénala, i li. 104 

Vadha, i. 0 

Vadhra, ii. 101 

vahini, i. 407 

Vahirgira, i, 299 

Vahlika (!), i. 300 

vahnijyala, i. 61 

Vaidarbha, i. 300 

Vaidega, i. 300 

vaidbrita, ii. 204, 206, 208 

Vaidika, i. 300 

Vaidarya, 1. 1 

Vaihand, i. 206, 259, 317 

Vainyé, i. 257 

Vairahma (?), i. 4 

vaisakha, i. 217, 218, 358, 403 ; ii. 
123, 118 ; festivals, 179, 182, 186, 
193 

vaishnaya, i. 357 

Vaishnavi, i. 120 

vaigvanara, i. 178 

Vaisarhpayana, i. 127 

vaigya, i. 101, 125, 247, 302 ; ii. 95, 
98, 136, 155, 157, 170, 191 

yaitarani, i, 61, 257 


Vinat&, 1. 252, 253 

Vinayaka, i. 120, 134 

Vindhya, i. 247, 248, 257, 262, 301 ; 
ii, 92 

Vindhyamiili, i. 0 

Vipagcit, i. 7 

Viraj, i. 241 

Virajas, i. 387, 4 

Viraficana, i. 361, 362 

Virata, i. 133 

Virincya, i. 342 

Virocana, 1. 117, 231, 396; ii. 11 

virodhin, ii. 127 


85, 121 

visala, 1. 230, 4 

Visala, i. 259 

Visalyakarana, i, 254 

visasana, i. 61 

visha, ii. 159 

Vishnu, i. 94, 118, 130, 131, 216, 
217, 231, 242, 253, 255, 358, 365, 
382, 388, 394, 397, 398, 403; ii. 
107, 120, 121, 122 

Vishnucandra, i, 153, 266, 376; ii. 
111 

vishnu-dharma, i, 54, 113-115 (?), 
126 (2), 132, 216, 217, 218, 241, 
242, 287, 288, 291, 321, 329, 331, 
332, 344, 353, 354, 358, 360, 372, 
379, 380, 381, 386, 387, 398; ii. 
2, 3, 21, 64, 65, 102, 121, 140, 
145 (?), 174, 175 

Vishnupada, ii. 142 

vishnu-purana, i. 47, 60, 61, 63, 77, 
126, 130, 131, 230, 232, 235, 237, 
238, 248, 254, 255, 256, 262, 325, 
387, 388, 393; ii. 62, 105, 131, 
132 

Vishnuputra, i. 387 


vishuva, ii. 188 

vigva, 1. 179, 342 
Vigvakarman, ii. 121 
Visvamitra, i, 239, 822, 394 
Visvaripa, ii. 238 


vitala, i. 230 

Vitasta, ii, 181 
vitasti, i. 167 

vitta (?), i. 215 
Vittegvara, i. 156, 392 
vivahapatala, i. 158 
Vivarna, i. 262 
Vivasvant, i. 217 





١ visakha, i, 218, 231, 291, 391; ii. 


| vishti, ii 197, 9 
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| viSvavasu, ii. 128 
| viSvedev4h, i. 357, 358 ; ii. 122 


| 
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vasishtha-siddhanta, i. 153 

vasu, i. 178, 291, 342, 394 

Vasudeva, i 29, 52, 104, 107, 122, 
133, 165, 199, 218, 254, 340, 341, 
352, 362, 397, 398, 400 seg., 401 
seq., 403 ; ii. 105, 137, 138, 147, 
148, 175, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 
182 

Vasuki, i. 231, 247 ; ii. 120 

Vasukra, i. 126 

Vasuman, i. 302 

vata, ii. 170 

Vatsa, i. 299, 300, 301 

vayava, i. 290, 297, 302 ; ii. 202 

Vayavamantra, ii. 97 

Vayu, i. 292; ii. 66, 121 

vayu-purana, i. 41, 130, 168, 194, 
230, 231, 232, 234, 239, 241, 248, 
251, 257, 258, 271, 287, 295, 296, 
299 seq., 337 ; ii. 62, 63, 65, 142, 
245 

veda, i. 29, 31, 104, 125, 131, 132, 
178, 348, 393, 396, 398 ; ii. 21, 
22, 82, 95, 96, 110, 111, 131, 136, 
139, 140, 152, 179 

Vedabahu, i. 394 

Vedasmriti, i. 257, 259 

Vedaégri, i. 394 

Vedavati, i. 257 

vega, i. 344 

Vena, i. 301 

Venavyasa, i. 398 

Venumati, i. 259, 302 

VenvA, i. 257 

Vibha, i. 271 

vibhava, ii. 127 * 

Vibhavaripura, i. 271 

Vicitra, i. 387 

Vidarbha, i. 301 

Vidasini, i. 259 

Vidhatri, i. 217, 238 

Vidisa, i. 257, 259 

vidyAdhara, i. 91, 262 ; ii. 92 

vidyut, i. 42 

Vidyujjihva, i. 231 

vighatika, i. 334 

vijaya, ii. 127 

Vijayanandin, i. 156, 343 ; ii. 49, 90 

Vikaca, ii. 237 

vik4rin, ii, 128 

vikrama, ii. 127, 128 

Vikramaditya, i. 189 ; ii. 5, 6, 7, 129 

vikrita, ii, 7 

vilambin, ii. 128 

Vimalabuddhi, i. 158 

yinadi, i. 337 


تهت 
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yajurveda, i. 127, 128 

yaksha, i. 89, 91, 92, 247, 262 

Yama, i. 131, 178, 271, 291, 292, 
303, 342; 11. 115, 122 

Yamakoti, i. 267, 268, 272, 303 

yamala, i. 178 

Yamuné, i. 308, 316 

Yamuna, i. 300, 302 

yamya, i. 358 

Yamyodadhi, i. 301 

YaSoda (?), 1. 382, 397, 401 

YaSovati, i. 302 

yatra, ii. 178 

Yaudheya, i. 303 

yava, 1. 160, 162 

Yavana, i. 153, 158, 300, 302; ii 5 

Yavana-koti, i, 306 

Yavasa (?), i. 261 

Yayati, ii. 174 

yoga, ii. 191, 204 

yogayatra, i. 153 

yojana, i. 153, 167, 168, 169, 224, 
234, 236, 244 seq., 265, 311 ; ii. 
65, 67 

yojanas of heaven, ii. 72, 74, 79 

Yima, i, 119 

Yudhishthira, i, 340, 341, 390, 391, 
403; 11. 3 

yuga, i. 298, 367, 372 seqg., 397 ; ii. 
1, 2, 124; their beginnings, 186, 
187 

yaka, i. 162 

Yuktasa, i. 394 

yuvan, ii. 127 


ZABAJ, i. 210 
Zanba (?), ii, 142 
Zindutunda (2), i, 261 








VivirhSa, i. 254 

viyat, i. 178 

Viyattha, i. 259 

Vodha, i. 325 

Vokkana, i. 302 

Vrihaspati, i. 131, 215 

Vrika, i. 299 

Vrikavakira, i. 231 

vriscika, i. 220 

vrigcikaloka, ii, 233 

Vrisha, i. 301, 387 

vrishabha (?), ii. 127 

Vrishabadhvaja, i. 300 

vrishan, 1. 0 

vrishni, i. 4 

Vritraghni (?), i. 257 

vritta, 1. 145 

vuhara (2), ii. 104 

Vyadi, i. 189-191 

Vyagramukha, i. 300 

vyakarana, i. 135 

vyakta, i. 41 

Vyalagriva, i, 301 

Vy4na (?), ii. 121 

Vyasa, i. 44, 104, 107, 108, 126, 127, 
131, 132, 134, 171, 238, 340, 341, 
352, 369, 394, 397, 398 

vydsamandala, i. 238 

vyastatrairasika, i. 313 

vyatipata, ii. 204, 206, 208 

Vyaya, i. 394; ii. 7 


YApava, i. 133, 404, 405 

yahi, ii. 7 

Yajna, i, 242 

Y4jnavalkya, i. 128, 131, 182; 1. 
174 

yajnopavita, i. 181; ii, 130, 6 





INDEX IL 


Aphrodisius, i. 407 

Apollonius, de causis rerum, i. 40 

Arabian astronomy (lunar stations), 
ii. 81, 90 

Arabian metric, i, 138, 142, 144 

Arabian traditions, i. 170, 185 

Arabic literature, translation of Ca- 
raka, i. 159; Kalila and Dimna, 
translation from the Indian cor- 
rupt, i. 162 8 

Arabs, i, 302: different forms of 
matrimony with them, i. 108; 
their idols, i, 123 

Aratus, i. 97, 383; scholia on the 
Phenomena, i. 97, 384 

Archimedes, i. 168 

Ardashir Ibn Babak, i. 100, 109 

Ardiya, Eranian, i, 249 

Aristotle, letter to Alexander, i. 124, 
225, 226, 232; الاي‎ axpbacis, 
i. 329 

Arjabhar, ii. 19 

Arkand, i. 312, 316; ii. 7, 48, 49 

Asclepius, i, 222 

Asvira, i. 207 


BaBYLonia, ii. 153 
Bagdad, ii. 15, 67 

Balkh, 1. 21, 260, 304 
Barhatagin, ii. 10 
Baridish, Eranian, i. 260 
Barmecides, i. 159 
Barshawar, i. 109 
Barzakh, i. 63 

Barzéya, i. 159 

Bashshar Ibn Burd, ii, 131 
Bhatta-Shah, i. 207 
Bhattavaryan, i. 207 

bist (=vishti), ii. 201 
Bolor mountains, i, 117, 207 
Bolor-Shah, i. 206 





“ABDALKARim Ibn ‘Abi Al'auja’, 1.264 

“Abdallah Ibn Almukaffa’, i. 9 

“Abd-almun'im y. Abfi-Sahl, i. 5 

Abfi-Ahmad Ibn Catlaghtagin, i. 
317 

Abf-al'abbas Aléranshahri (vy. Aler- 
anshabri), i. 6 

Abfd-al’aswad Al-du’ali, i. 6 

Abt-alfath Albusti, i. 34 

Abf-alhasan of Ahvaz, ii. 19 

Abft-Bakr Al-shibli, i. 87 

Abfti-Ma'shar, i. 304, 325 

Abfé-Sahl ‘Abd-almun‘im Ibn ‘Ali 
Ibn Nth Al-tiflisi, i. 5, 7 (also 
under“ Abd-almun‘im) 

Abi-Yakaib of Sijistan, his book 
Kashf-almahjt, i. 64 

Aba-Yazid Albistami, i. 88 

“Adud-aldaula, ii. 157 

Afghans, i. 208 

Afrasiab, i, 304 

Al-éranshahri y, Abf-al‘abbas, i. 6, 
249, 326 

Alexander, story of his birth, i. 96 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, i. 320 

Alexandria, i. 153 

Alfazari, i. 165, 303, 314, 315 ; ii. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 23 

Al-hajjaj, ii. 153 

“Ali Ibn Zain of Tabaristan, i. 2 

Aljahiz, i. 204 

Al jaihani, book of routes, i. 240 

Alkhalil Ibn ’Ahmad, i. 138, 147 

Al-khwarizmi, ii. 79, 114 

Alkindi, ii. 200, 1 

Alma'mira, i. 21 

almanac from Kashmir, i. 391 

Almansir, Khalif. 

Al-mansfira, i. 21, 173, 193, 205, 
260, 316 ; ii. 6 

Ammonius, i. 85 
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Ghurrat-alzijat, ii, 90 

Ghuzz (Turks), ii, 168 

Gilgit, i, 207 

Girnagar, Eranian, i, 250 

Girshah, i, 109 

Gospel, quoted, i. 4 

Greek legends, i. 96 

Greek philosophy, i, 7, 24, 33 

Greek traditions, i. 105, 112, 143; 
origin of the alphabet, i. 172; on 
the astrolabe, i. 215, 219, 220, 
222; on the Milky Way, i. 281, 
289 ; on the first meridian, i. 304; 
on the chariot of war, i, 407 


HARKAN, ii. 52 

Hebrew, i. 36, 37, 38 

Herbadh, i. 109 

Hindus, their language, i. 17; 
classical and vernacular, 1. 18; 
shortcomings of manuscript tra- 
dition, i, 18; the metrical form 
of composition, 1. 19; their 
aversion to strangers, 1. 20; 
their systems of matrimony, i. 
107; the balance they use, i. 
164; relation between authors 
(writers) and the nation at large, 
i, 265; their architecture, ii. 144 

Hippocrates, his pedigree, i. 379 

Homer, i. 42, 98 

Huns, ii. 239 


Ipy ALMUKAFFa, i. 4 

Impila, name of the rhinoceros with 
the Negroes, i. 204 

India, rainfall, i. 211, 212 

Isfandiyad, i. 193 

Islam, sectarian views, i. 31,263, 264 

Ispahbad (of Kabul), ii. 157 

"Tyas Ibn Mu‘awiya, ii. 158 


JaBRIYYA, a Muslim sect, i. 31 

Jalam Ibn Shaiban, i, 116 

Jam, i. 304 

Jewish tradition on the tetragram- 
maton, i. 173 

Jews, i. 6, 109 ; ii. 240 

Johannes Grammaticus, refutation 
of Proclus, i. 36, 65, 226, 231 ; ii. 
171 

Jain, Arabised form of yojana, i. 167 

Jurjan, i. 258, 305 : ii. 182 

Jazajan, i. 8 


KABUL, i. 22 ; its history, ii. 10, 157 


Buddhists, i. 7, 21, 40, 91, 121, 156; 
their writing, 173; their cosmo- 
graphic views, 249, 326; ii. 169 

Bashang, i. 299 


CALENDAR of Kashmir, ii. 5, 8 

Ceylon, i. 209 ; pearls, i, 211 

chess, i. 183-185 

China, ii. 104 

Chinese, ii. 239 

Chinese paper, i. 171 

Christianity, i. 6, 8 

Christians, their use of the words 
Father and Son, i. 38 

Christian views, i. 69 

Christians, i 94; ii. 186 

Christian traditions, ii. 151, 161 

clepsydre, i. 337 

Commodus, Emperor, i. 123 

Constantine, Emperor, ii. 161 


10471847, i. 208 

Daizan, i. 109 

Danak, Persian, i. 163 

Denars, i. 309 

Dibajat (Maledives, Laccadives), i. 
233 ; ii. 106 

Dirhams, i. 160, 163, 164 

diz (Persian), i. 304 


EMPEDOCLES, i. 85 

era of the realm of Sindh, ii, 48, 49 
era of Yazdajird, ii. 48, 49 

Eranian traditions, i, 249 
Eranshahr, i. 54 

Erichthonius, i, 407 


FARFAZA, iL 299 

farsakh,; Persian, i, 167, 3113 ii. 
67, 68 

Fults, i. 160 

Fasanj, i, 299 


GALENUS, i. 222, 320; deindole ani- 
mee, i. 123 ; book of speeches, i. 95 ; 
book of deduction, i. 97; com- 
mentary to the Apothegms of 
Hippocrates, ii. 168; Protred- 
ticus, i. 34; commentary on the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates, i. 35, 
36; Kara yérn, i. 127, 1 

Gauge-year, ii. 2, 7, 28, 31, 39, 44, 
47, 48, 50, 53 

Ghazna, i. 117, 206, 317 

Ghaznin, ii. 103 

ghér, measure in Khwarzim, i, 166 
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Mu‘awiya, Khalif, i. 124 

Muhammad Ibn Alk4sim, the con- 
queror of Sindh, i, 21, 116 

Muhammad Ibn Ish&k, of Sarakhs, 
ii. 15, 16, 18 

Muhammad Ibn Zakariyya Al-razi, 
i, 319 

Muhammira (Buddhists), i. 0 

Mukl, Arabic, a tree, i. 208 

Mulamma’,, Arabic, kind of wood, i. 
211 

Multan, i. 121 

Muttazila, i. 5 

Myrtilus (?), i. 407 


Narb, a play, i, 182 
Nauroz, ii. 2 
Nikah-almakt, i. 9 
Nile, sources, i. 270 
nimbahr, Persian, i, 343 
nimbahra, Persian, i, 214 
Nimroz, i. 198 

Nishapar, i. 5 

nubbahr, ii, 225, 228, 229 


ORDEALS, ii. 159, 160 
Oxus, i. 260 


Paper, i, 171 

papyrus, i, 171 

Persian, i. 40; vazidaj=guzida, i, 
158, 213, 214 5 susmdr, i. 241 

Persian grammar, technical term, i. 
19 

Persian metric, i. 138 

Persian traditions, i. 21, 63, 100, 
109, 193, 304 

Plato, 1. 43, 65, 67; Leges, i. 105, 
123; 879) 3855 Timeus, i, 35, 
223, 231, 322; 28600, i. 56, 57, 
65-67, 71, 76, 85, oe ii. 166, 
167, 171 

Pontius Euxinus, i. 258 

Porphyry, quoted, i. 43 

Proclus, i. 57, 86 

Ptolemy, Almajest, i. 226, 269; 
geography, 298, 390; ii, 69 - 

Pythagoras, i. 65, 75, 85 


Ramy, ‘island, i. 210 

ratl, Arabic, i. 163 

Rome, i. 6 

Romulus and Remus, i. 112 
Rustam, ii, 246 


SaBUKTAGIN (NAsir-aldaula), i, 22 
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Kabul-Shahs, ii. 10 : 

Kaf mountain, 1. 193, 249 

Kaika’ts, i. 4 

Kaikhusrau, i. 304 

Kalila and Dimna, i. 159 

Kandi (2), ii. 182 

Kangdiz, i. 304 

Kanz-alihya, title of a book of the 
Manicheans, quoted, i. 39 

kardajat, 1. 245, 275; ii. 5 

Karmatians, i. 116, 117 . 

Ka’as, i, 193 

Kashmir, i. 117 

kata-birds, i i. 195 

Khandakhadyaka, Arabic, ii. 208 

khom, Eranian, i. 249 

Khoten, i. 206 

Khay4l-alkusiifaini (by Alberuni), 
li. 208 

Khuras4n, i. 21 

Khwairizm, sea of, 1. 8 

Khwéarizmian measures, i. 166 

kirtés (papyrus), i. 170 

Kitab-almanshtirat (by Ptolemy), ii 
69 

Kitab-tibb-alfiyala, ii. 245 

Koran, i. 4; Safi interpretation, i. 
83, 88 ; ‘quoted, i. 170, 222; 
sectarian interpretations, i. 263 ; 
quoted, i, 264; 11. 111, 118 

Kulzum, i. 270 

Kumair islands, i. 210 

kurtak, Arabic piece of dress, i. 
180, 239 


LaccaDIVEs, i. 210, 233 

Langa (dove-country), i. 309 

Langabaltis, i. 241, 310 

lavang (=clove), i. 309 

Lohaniyya, i. 316 

lunar stations (of the Hindus), i 
297 


Maumtp (Yamin-aldaula), i, 22, 
117 ; ii. 2, 18, 103 

Makran, i. 208 

Maledives, i. 210, 233 

Mana, Arabic, i. 163, 164, 166 

Mani, i, 48, 54, 55 his Book of 
Mysteries, 1. 54, 264, 38135 ii. 
105, 169 

Manicheeans, i. 7, 89, 111, 123, 159 

Miftah-ilm-alhai’a (by <Alberuni), 
1, 277 

mikyas, Arabic, i, 166 

inital, i, 160, 161, 163, 164 
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Syria, i. 270 
Syriac, paildsépd, 1. 8 


TARKIB-AL’AFLAK (vy. Yaktb), i. 
816, 353; ii, 67 

Tartarus, i. 67 

Tashkand, i, 298 

Tausar, i. 109 

Tibet, i. 201, 206 

Tibetans, ii. 10 

Tirmidh, i. 260, 302 

Tiz, i. 208 

Taran, i. 208 

Turks, i. 22, 206, 252, 302; ii 10, 
135, 178 

Tiiz, Persian, name of a tree, i. 171 


Unane, i. 207 
Uzain (ujain), i. 8 


VAKHAN-SHAG, i. 206 
vellum, i. 171 


WAKWAK, island, i, 0 


Ya'x0s Ibn Tarik, his Tarkib-al’a- 
flak, i. 169, 303, 312, 316, 353; 
ii. 15, 18, 238, 26, 34, 38, 44, 45, 
67, 68 

Yazdajird, his era, ii. 48 

Yemen (distinguished from Arabia), 
i, 270 


ZABas, i. 210; ii, 106 

Zanj, the nations of Kastern Africa, 
i. 252, 270; ii, 104 

Zarkan, i. 7 





Zindik, i. 264 
- Zoroaster, 1. 21, 91, 96 
| Zorvastrians (in Sogdiana), i. 249, 


| 260; their dakhmas, ii. 167 


INDEX. 


Sakakala, ii. 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 54, 


, 55 

Sakilkand, i. 299 

Samarkand, paper of, i. 171 

Sarakhs, ii. 15 

Satti, ii. 155 

Seven Rishis, i. 394 

Shakh (=Saka 2), ii. 48, 49 

Shamaniyya (sramana), i, 21 

Shaparkan, i. 304, 308 

Shash, i. 298 

shauhat, Arabic, kind of wood, i. 
211 

Shiltas, i. 207 

Shughnan-Shah, i, 206 

Sicily, i. 124 

Sidar, Arabic, piece of dress, i. 180 

Sijistan, i. 198 

Simonides, i. 172 

Sindh, Muhammadan conquest, i. 
21, 22, 165; Eranian, i. 260; 
mission from Sindh to Bagdad, 
ii, 15 

Sindhind, 1. 153, 332, 368; ii. 90, 

. 1 

Slavonians, ii. 7 

Slavonians, sea of the, i, 258 

smallpox (a wind blowing from 
Lanka), i. 309 

Socrates, i. 25, 85, 170; ii. 1 

Sogdiana, i. 249 

spéd-muhra, Persian, i. 328 

Stoa, i. 98 

Sufala, 1. 204, 211, 270; ii. 104 

Sufi, explanation of the word, i. 33 

Safis, i. 351 

Sfifism, i. 8, 57, 62, 69, 76, 83, 87, 
88 

sukhkh, measure in Khwiarizm, i. 
166 

susmar, Persian, i. 241 
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